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BOOK 11. 

Many concurring circumstances not only 
ciiaricij called Charles’s thoughts towards the affairs 

pretence 111 -i i • • i 

Oerraany of Germany, but rendered his presence in tliat 
iieccmry. The elcctors grew impa- 

tient of so long an interregnum ; his hereditary domi- 
nions were disturbed by intestine commotions ; and the 
new opinions concerning religion made such rapid 
progress as required the most serious consideration. 
But, above all, the motions of the French king drew 
his attention, and convinced him that it was necessary 
to take measures for his own defence with no less speed 
than vigour. 

When Charles and Francis entered the lists 
as candidates for the imperial dignity, they con- 
ducted their rivalship with many professions 
CbwJei regard for each other, and with repeated 
and Fran- declarations that they would not suffer any 
tincture of enmity to mingle itself with this 
honourable emulation. “We both court the same mis- 
tress,” said Francis, with his usual vivacity; “ each 
ought to urge his suit with, all the address of which he 
is master ; the most fortunate will prevail, and the other 
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BatthougMwo young and high 
and each of tl^etti animated with the, 
1^^ of auccess, might he capable- of forming such a 
geniious resolution, it was soon found that they pro- 
mised upon a moderaticp too^refined and disinterested 
for human nature. The j^lfcrence given to Charles in 
the sight of all Euro^ mortifie4 Francis extremely, 
and inspired him with all the passions natural to dis- 
appointed ambition. To this was owing the personal 
jesdousy and rivalship which subsisted between the two 
monarchs during their whole reign ; and the rancour 
of these, augmented by a real opposition of interest, 
which gave rise to many unavoidable causes of discord, 
involved them in almost perpetual'hostilities. Charles 
had paid no regard to the principal article in the treaty 
of Noyon, by refusing, dftener than once, to do justice 
to Jo^ d’iUbert, the excluded monarch of Navarre, 
whom Francis was bound in honour, and prompted by 
interest, to restoreato his throne. The French king had 
pretensions to the crown of Naples, of which Ferdinand 
had deprived his predecessor by a most unjustifiable 
breach of faith. The emperor might reclaim the duchy 
of Milan as a fief of the empire, which Francis had 
seized, and still kept in possession, without having 
received investiture of it from the emperor. Charles 
considered the duchy of Burgundy as the patrimonial 
domain of his ancestors, wrested -from them by the 
unjust policy of Louis XL, and observed with the great- 
est jealousy the strict connexions which Francis had 
formed with the duke of Gueldres, the hereditaiy 
enemy of his family. 

Their ddi. Jl^en the soprces of discord wore so many 
and So various, peace could be of no long con- 
tinuance, even between princes the most exempt 
or hottiu.- firom ambition or enralation. But as the shock 

tin* • • 

betweeti two such mighty antagonists could 

* doic. lib. siii. p. 159. 
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not fail of being extremely violent, they 
vered no' small solicitude aWdt its conseqvietioE^, and 
took time not only to cdllecl JUnd to ponder their .o#h 
strength, and to compat^ it with that of their advetMry, 
but to Secure the friendship or assistance of the other 
European powers.. 

They ne- popc had equal reason to dread the two 

e^te with rivals, and saw that he who prevailed would 
become absolute master in Italy. If it had been 
in' his power to engage them in hostilities, without 
rendering Lombardy the theatre of war, nothing- would 
have been more agreeable to him than to see them 
waste each other’s strength in endless quarrels. But 
this was impossible. Leo foresaw, that on the 6rst rup- 
ture between the two monarchs, the armies of France 
and Spain would take the field in the Milanese ; and 
while the scene of their operations was so near, and 
the subject for which they contended so interesting to 
him, he could not long remain neutear. He was obliged, 
therefore, to adapt his plan of conduct to his political 
situation. He courted and soothed the emperor and 
king of France with equal industry and address. Though 
warmly solicited by each of them to espouse his cause, 
he assumed all the appearances of entire impartiality, 
and attempted to conceal his real sentiments under that 
profound dissimulation which seems to have .been 
affected by most of the Italian politicians in that age. 
With the views and interest of the Venetians were 

VenedaD*. not different from those of the pope ; nor were 
they less solicitous to prevent Italy from becoming the 
seat of war, and their own republic from being involved 
in the quarrel. But through ^1 Leo’s artifices, and 
notwithstanding his high pretensions to a perfect neu- 
trality, it was visible tlmt he leaned towards the empe- 
ror, ^m whom he had both more to fear and more to 
hope than from Fraiuns ; and it was equally manifest, 
that if it became necessary to take a side, the Venetians 
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troald, from motives of tbe same nature, declare for 
the king of France. No considerable assistance, .how- 
"ever, was to be .expected from the Italian states, who 
Were jealous to an extreme of the Transalpine powers, 
and carefrtl' to preserve the bailee even between them, 
unless when' they were seduced to violate this favourite 
maxun of their policy, by the certain prospect of some 
. great advantage to themselves, 
vnth Heo- the. chief attention both of Charles and 
17 yin. of Pi-ancis, was employed in order to gain the 
king of England, from whom each of j&em expected 
assistance more effectual, and afforded with less politi- 
cal caution. Henry VIII. had ascended the throne of 
that kingdom in the year 1509, with such circumstances 
of advantage as promised a reign' of distinguished feli- 
Thegieat ^ity and splendour. .. The union in his person 
Sat contending titles of York and Lan- 

nafcb. caster, the alacrity and emulation with which 
both factions obeyed his commands, hot only enabled 
him to exert a degree of vigour and authority in his 
domestic government, which none of his predecessors 
could have safely assumed ; but permitted him to take 
a share in the affairs of the continent, from which the 
attention of the English had long been diverted by their 
unhappy intestine divisions. The great sums of money 
which his father had amassed, rendered him the most 
wealthy prince in Europe. The peace which had sub- 
sisted under the cautious administration of that mo- 
narch, had been of sufficient length tp recruit the 
population of the kingdom after the desolation of the 
civil wars, but not so long as to enervate its spirit ; and 
the English, ashamed of having rendered their own 
country so longascene of discord and bloodshed, were 
eager to display their valour hi some foiangn war, and 
to revive the memoiy, of the victories gained on the 
continent by iheir ancestors. Henty’s own tem- 
gfHeny, per perfectly Suited the state of his kingdom. 
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and the disposition of liis subjects. Ambitious^ actiye>. 
entei^rising, and accomplished in all the mardal ex^« 
cises which in -that age formed a chief part ui the 
education of persons of noble birth, and inspired them 
with an early lore of war, he longed to engage in actiohj 
ISIS signalize the beginning. of his reign, by 

some -remarkable exploit. An opportunity soon 
presented itself; and the victory at Ghiinegate, together 
with the successful sieges of Teroiiedine and Toumay, 
^ough of little utility to England, reflected great lustre 
on its monarch, and confirmed the ' idea which foreign, 
princes entertained of his power and consequence. So 
many concurring causes, added to the happy situation 
of his own dominions, which secured them firom foreign 
invasion ; and to the fortunate circumstance of his being 
in possession of Calais, which served not only as a 
key to France, but opened an easy passage into the. 
Netherlands, rendered the king of England the natural 
guardian of the liberties of Europ^and the arbiter be- 
tween the emperor and French monarch. Henry him- 
self .was sensible ’of this singular advantage, and con- 
vinced, that, in order to preserve the balance even, it 
was his office to prevent eiflier of the rivals from ac- 
quiring such superiority of power as might be fatal to 
the other, or formidable to the rest of Christendom. 
But he was destitute of the penetration, and still more 
of the temper, which such a delicate function required. 
Influenced by caprice, by vanity, by resentment, by 
affection, .he was incapable of forming any regular and 
extensive system of policy, or of adhering to it with 
steadiness. His measures seldom resulted from atten<> 
tion to the general welfare, or from a deliberate regard- 
to his own interest, but were dictated by passions which 
rendered him blind to both, and. prevented his gaining 
that ascendant in the aflairs.of Europe, or from reaping 
such advantages to himself, as. a prince of greater ytrt, 
though with inferior talents, might have easily secured. 
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Andof hii All the impolilie steps in Heiny’s administra- 
however,' be. imphted to defects 
Wobey;. Jq his own character ; many of &em owing 

to the viol^ passions and insatiable ambition of his . 
prime miiuster and favourite, cardintd Wdbey. 'ifhu 
man, from one of tiie lowest' ranks in Jife, had nsen to 
a height of power and di^ily, to which no Eoglish sub- 
ject ever arrived ; and governed the haughty, presump- 
tuous, and intractable spirit of Ifenry with absolute 
authority. Great talents, and of very different kinds, 
fitted him for the two opposite^tations of minister, and 
of fifivourite. His profound judgment, his unwearied in- 
dustry, his thorough acquiuntance widi the state of the 
kingdom, his extensive ^owledge of the views and in- 
terest of foreign cotirts, qualified him for th^ uncon- 
trolled direction of affairs with which he was intrusted. 
The elegance of his manners, the gaiety of his conver- 
sation, his insinuating address, hiS love of magnificence, 
and his proficiency in ^those parts of literature of which 
Henry was fond, grained , him the affection and confi- 
dence of the young monarch. Wolsey was far firom 
employing this vast and almost royal power, to promote 
either the true interest of the nation, or the real gran- 
deur of his master. Rapacious at the same time, and 
profiise, he was insatiable in desiring wealth. Of bound- 
less ambition, he aspired after new honours with an 
eagerness unabated by his former success ; and being 
rendered presumptuous by his uncommon elevation, as 
well as by the ascendant which he had gained over a 
prince, who scarcely brooked advice firom any other per- 
son, he discovered in his whole demeanour the most 
overbearing haughtiness and pride. To these passions 
he himself sacrificed ev||^ consideration ; and whoev^ 
endeavoured to obtain^h^ favour, or that of 'his master, 
found it necessaiy to soo^e and to gratify thmn. 

As all the states of Europe sought Henry’s friend- 
ship at cthat time, all courted his minister with incre- 
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The court dible attention and ob^uiousnea, and aferove 
by by presents, by promises, or by flattery, to work 
Aanou. upon his avarice, bis ambition, or bis pride.'’ 
Francis bad, in tbe year 1518, employed Bonnivet, 
admiral of France, one of bis most accomplished and 
artful courtiers, to gain this baugbty prelate. He him- 
self bestowed on him every mark of respect and confi- 
dence. He consulted him with regard to bis most im- 
portant affairs, and received bis responses with implicit 
deference. By these arts, together with the g^rant of a 
large pension, Francis attached the cardinal to his in- 
terest, who persuaded his master to surrender Toumay 
to France, to conclude a treaty of marriage between his 
daughter the princess Maiy and the dauphin, and to 
consent to a personal interview with the French king.* 
From that time, the most familiar intercourse subsisted 
between the two courts ; Francis, sensible of the great 
value of Wolsey’s friendship, laboured to secure the 
continuance of it by every possible expression of regard, 
bestowing on him, in all his letters, tlie honourable ap-. 
pellations of father, tutor, and governor. ; 

And by Charles observed the progress pf this union 

Cbades. utmost jealousy and concern. His near 

affinity to the king of England gave him some title to his 
friendship ; and . soon after his accession to the throne 
of Castile, he had attempted to ingratiate himself with 
Wolsey, by settling on him a pension of three thousand 
livres. His . chief solicitude at present was to prevent 
the intended interview with Francis, the effects of which 
upon two young princes, whose hearts were no less sus- 
ceptible of friend^ip, than their manners were capable 
of inspiring it, he extremely dreaded.* But after many 
delays, occasioned by difiBbulties with respect to thd 
ceremonial, and by the anxious prebautions of both 
courts for the safety of their respective sovereigns, the 

bfiddes’iUfedfWobv, 16S. Ryner** Sagdai^ aiS. fia 
• £ktbeiesHiit.<rfHcni 7 VllLSO. Bymcr, liR St4. , 
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time place of meetuigwere at last fixed. Messen- 

gera had been sent to different courts, inviting all comers, 
who were gentiemen^ to enter the lists, at tilt and tour- 
nament, against the -two monarchs and their knights. 
Both Frapcis and Henry loved the splendour of these 
spectadd^'too well, and were too mudi delighted with 
the graceful figure which they made on such occasions, 
to forego the pleasure or glory which they expected 
frbin such a singular and brilliant assembly. N or was the 
cardinal less, fond of displaying his own magnificence 
in the presence of two courts, and of discovering to the 
two nations the extent of his influence over both their 
monarchs. Charles, finding it impossible to prevent the 
interview, endeavoured to disappoint its effects,' and to 
pre-occupy the favour of the English monarch and his 
minister by an act of complaisance still more flattering 
ChwiM and more uncommon. Having sailed from Co- 
En^d, ninna^ as has already been related, he steered 
Maj 86, his course directly towards England, and rely- 
ing wholly on Henry’s generosity for his own safety, 
landed at Dover. This unexpected visit surprised the 
nation. Wolsey, however, was well acquainted with 
the eteperor’s intention. A negotiation, unknown to 
the historians of that age, had been carried on between 
him and the court of Spain ; this visit Imd been con- 
certed ; and Charles granted the cardinal, whom he 
calls his most dear friend, an additional pension of seven 
.thousand ducats.^ Heniy, who' was then at Canterbury, 
in his way to France, immediately dispatdied Wolsey to 
Dover, in order to whlcome the emperor and being 
highly pleased with an event so-soothing to his vanity, 
hastened to receive, with suitable r^pept, d'^est who- 
imhiDkttt had placed in him such unbounded confidence. 

Ch^^^ l^whOm time .was precious, staid only 
WoBMrf four,- Says in Englaild ; butduring that short 
WoL^. space, Ito. j^d'ffie address not only to give 

^ R;rB(9» Eui. 714, 
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Henry favourable impressions of his chtuaicter and 
Mentions, but to detach Wolsey entirely frQln the interest 
of the French king. All the grandeur, the wealth, and 
the power, which the cardinal possessed, did not satisfy 
his ambitious mind, while there was one step higher to 
which an ecclesiastic could ascend. The papal dignity 
had for some time been the object of his wishes, and 
Francis, as the most effectual method of securing his 
friendship, had promised to* favour his pretensions, 
on the first vacancy, with all his interest. 6 ut as 
the emperor’s influence in the college of cardinals was 
greatly superior to that of the French king, Wolsey 
grasped eagerly at the offer which that artful prince had 
made him, of exerting it vigorously in his behalf; and 
allured by this prospect, which, under the pontificate of 
Leo, still in the prime of his life, was a very distant one, 
he entered with warmth into all the emperor’s schemes. 
No treaty, however, was concluded at that time between 
the two monarchs ; but Henry, in return for the hemour 
which Charles had done him, prbmised to visit him in. 
some place of the Low Countries, immediately after 
taking leave of the French king.' 
juuerth. interview with that prince was in an 

inteniew opgn plain between Guisnes and Ardres, where 

between i *-*. -ii* i t i i 

Henr^- and the two kings and their attendants displayed 
Franas. magnificence with such emulation, and 

profuse expense, as procured it the name oif the I^eld 
of the Cloth of G0I4. Feats of chivalry, parties of gal- 
lantry, together with such exercises and pastimes as 
were in that age reckoned manly or elegant, rather than 
serious business, occupied both courts, during eighteen 
days that they continued together,* Whatever imprea- , 

^ The French end. English historians descritetfac'winp of this intcirieWf and the 
various spectaclesrwwith great minuteness. OTeamstance, mentioned bv the 

Mareschal de Fieurangesi ‘who. waa presedt^ ind which must appear singular lo the 
present a^, is commontj omitl^. After the toimuinicnt,” sajrs he, ** tlie Tiench 
and English wrestlers made their appearance, and wrestled in presence of the Kings, 
and the ladies ; and as there were many stout wr^pUers there, H aflbrded excellent 
pastime ; but as tlie king of France had affected to bring any wrestlers but of Bre- 
tagne, the English gained the piiae. — ^Afhsr this, the kings of France and England 
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sitto tb0'6ng^ing manners of Francis, or the liberal and 
unsuspicious confidence with which he treated Henr^', 
made on the mind of that monarch, was soon effaced by 
Wolsey^B artifices, or by an interview he had with the 
eQ)|>eror at Ghravelines ; which was conducted 
" ^ *< wi& less pomp thmi that near Ghiisnes, but with 
greater attention to what might be of political utility. 
HeniT’i This assiduily, with which the two greatest 
monarohs in Europe paid court to Henry, ap< 
portuice. peared to him a plain acknowledgment that he 
held the balance in his hands, and convinced him of the 
justness of the motto which he had chosen, That who- 
evex he favoured would prevail.” In this opinion he 
was confirmed by an ofier which Charles made, of sub- 
mitting any difference that might arise betwemi him and 
Francis to his sole arbitration. Nothing could have the 
appearance of greater candour and moderation, than 
the choice of a judg^, who was reckoned the common 
friend of both. But as the emperor had now attached 
Wolsey entirely to his interest, no proposal could be 
more insidious, nor, as appeared by the sequel, more 
fatal to the French king.^ 

Charles, notwithstanding his partial fondness 
‘wnofUie for the Netherlands, the place of. his nativity, 
made no long stay there; and, after receiving 
the homage and congmtulations of 'his country men, 
hastened to Aix-la-Chapelle, the place appointed by 
Oct sa golden bull for the coronation of the empe- 
ror. There, in j>resence of an assembly more 
numerous and Splendid than had appeared on any for- 
mer occasion, die crown of Charlemagne .was placed on 
his head, with all the pqmpous solemni^^ which the 

retired to;« wheie (mtber, and the kiig of England, seising the 

king of Fiaiice the ooliar, said^ ' My brother, I must wmils with you* and en- 
deaToiir^ ohce or tince to tri^ ni his heels ^ but the king of France; who is a dex- 
trrouB wrestler, twisted' him 'Tonnd> and threw him on the earth with prodigious eb- 
lenoe. The king of England wfiited to renew the .combat, but was prevented*” 
jUemoires de Fleoranges, ]9mo* Fans, 17t9, p. Sf 91 ' 

'HeihertgSf. 
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Gennans affect in their public ceremonies, and whi(& 
'Ihey deem essential to the dignity of their empire.* 
Soiyman . Almost at the same time Solyman ^ Mag* 
nifica^s- nificent, one of the most accomplished> enter* 
ot^» ““‘I victorious of the Turkish sultans, 

thnnie, a constant imd formidable rival to th^ emperor, 
ascended the Ottoman throne. It was the peculiar 
glory of that period’ to produce the most illustrious 
monarchs, who have at any one 'time appeared in £u* 
rope. Leo, Charles, F^cis, Henry, and flyman, were 
each of them posses^d of talents which might have 
rendered any age wherein they happened to flourish 
conspicuous. But such a constellation of g^at princes 
shed uncommon lustre on the sixteenth century. In 
every contest, great power, as well as great abilfties were 
set in opposition; the efforts of valour and conduct on 
one side, counterbalanced by an equal exertion of the 
same qualities on the other, not only occasioned such a 
variety of events as renders the history of, that period 
: interesting, but served to check the exorbitant progress 
|;pf any of those princes, and to prevent their attaining 
'^ch pre>eminence in power as would have been fatal 
to the liberty and happiness of mankind. 

The first act of the emperor’s administration 
Wwm"^ was tb appoint a diet of the empire to be held 
at 'Worms bn the 6th of January, 1521. In his 
circular letters to the different princes, he informed 
them that he had called this assembly in order to con- 
cert with them the most proper n^easures for checking 
the prog^ress of those new and dangerous opinions, 
which threatened to disturb the peace of Germany, and 
to overtam’'t|^. religion of their ancestors. 
iu„ gf ^ Ghhrles in view the Opinions which, had 

been propagated by Liimer and his disciples 
since &e year 1517. As these led to that happ^r 

c Hartman.' Ifawi Relatio CoNnat. Car. V. ap. unUiaft. Polib Impenal. Pimc. 
1614, fgl. p. 364. 
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refoni^tioti In'teligibn ^Bich rescued one p&rt of Eu- 
rope froin the. papul yoke, mitigated its rigour in the 
other, and produced' a revolution in the sentiments of 
mankind) "diO greatest^ as well as the most beneficial, 
thakhas happened since the publication of Christiwity, 
not only^e events which at first gave birth to such 
opinions, but the causes which rendered their progress 
sq rapid and successful, deserve to be considered with 
minute attention. 

To overturn a system' of religious, belief, founded 
bn ^cient and deep-rooted prejudices, supported by 
power, and defended with no less art than industry; 
to establish in its room doctrines of. the most contrary 
genius and tendency ;'and' to accomplish all this, not by 
external violence or the force of arms, are operations 
which historians, the least prone io credulity and su- 
perstition, ascribe to (hat Divine Providence, which, 
with infinite ease,* can bring about events which to 
hufnan sagacity appear impossible. The interposition 
of Heaven in favour of the Christian religion, at its 
first publication, was maniAsted by miracles and pro- 
phecies wrought and uttered in confirmation of it. 
Though none of the reformers possessed, or pretended 
to possess, diese supernatural gifts ; yet that wonderful 
prepm^tion of Circumstances, which disposed the minds 
of men for receiving .their doctrines; that singular com- 
bination of causes, which secured their success, and 
enabled men destitute of power and of policy to tri- 
umph over those who employed against them .extraor- 
dinaiy^efibrts of both, 'may 1^ coMidered as nO slight 
proof, that the same hand which planted the Christian 
itligicm, protected the reformed faith, and reared it 
from beginnings ^tremely feebfe,. t6.;en amazing de- 
gree of vigour andi.maturity. ; 

■ From in- It WM from causes seeming' fortuitous, and 

from a soprce very inconsiderable, that all the 
fiiuiiioga. mighty effecj^ ofthe Reformation flowed. Leo X. 
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when rai^d to the papal throne, found the revenues 
^ of the church exhausted by the vast prqects of liis two 
ambitious predecessors, Alexander VI. and Jxilius II. 

" His own temper, naturally liberal' and enterprising, 
rendered him incapable of that severe and patiept eco- 
nomy which the situation of Inis finances required. On 
the contrary, his schemes for ag'grahdizing the family 
of Medici, his love tf splendour, his taste for pleasure,, 
and his magnificepce in rewarding men of g^ius, in- 
volved him daily in new expenses; in order to provide 
a fund for which, he tried every device, (hat the fertile 
invention of priests had fallen upon, to drain the credu- 
lous multitude of their wealth. Among others, he had 
Ante of recourse to a sale of indulgences. According. 
puUiSh^ to the doctrine of the Romish church, all the 
by ImX. good works of the saints, over and above those 
which were necessary towards their own justification, 
are deposited, together with the infinite merits of Jesus 
Christ, in one inexhaustible treasury. The keys of^iis 
were committed to St. Peter, and to his successors, the 
popes, who may open it atpleasure, and by transferring 
a portion of this superabundant merit to any particular 
person for a sum of money, may convey to him either 
ihe pardon of his own sins, or a release for any one in 
whose happiness he is interested, from the pains of 
purgato]^. Such indulgences were first invented in the 
eleventh century by Urban II. as a recompense for 
, those who went in person upon the meritorious enter- 
prise of conquering the Holy Land. They were after- 
' ward granted to those who hired a soldier for that 
purpose; and in process of time were bestowed on such 
as gave'money for accomplishing any pious work en- 
joined by the. pope.'' ' Julius 11. had bestowed indul- 
gences on all who contributed tOjiMurds buil^ding the 
church of St Peter at Romej; and as Leo was carrying. 

^ History, of tlie Cooncil of Trenti by F» Puul, p. 4. 
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m &brici; ]^.gMn)^was 

finmd^ <m' diie sujie^^pret^oe.' ' 

Sii oon- • The right t>f promuli^tiQg lihese iiiidtilg^nces 
iftiGeriiiany, togedi^ with share in the pro- 
fits arising from the ssis of '%em, was granted 
to Albert, elector of'^Metz and Archbishop of 
Magdeburg, who, aS his chief ^ent for retailing them in 
Saxony, employed Tetzel, a Dominican friar, of licen- 
tious morals, but of an active spirit, tmd remarkable for 
his noisy and popular eloquence, fie, assisted by the 
.monks of his order, executed the commission with great 
zeal and success, but with little discretion or decency; 
and diough, by magnifying excessively the benefit of 
their indulgences,'', and by disposing of them at a very 

^ Falavic. Hiit. Cone. Trident p. 4. 

^ As ihe form of these indulgences, and the benefits which they were supposed to 
convey, are unknown io Protestant countries, and little understood, at present, in 
several places where the Roman Catholic religion 19 established, I have, for the in- 
formation of my readers, translated the form of absolution used by Tetzel : ** May 
our Lord Jesus Christ have mercy upon the^, and absolve thee by the merits of his 
most holy passion. And 1, by his authority, that of his blessed apostles Peter and 
Paul, and of the most holy pope, granted and committed to me in these parts, do 
absolve thee, first fiom all ecclesiastical censures in whatever manner they have been 
incurred, and then from all thy sins, transgressions, and excesses, how enormous 
soever they may be, even from such as are«reserved for the eognizance of the holy 
8ce{ and os far as the keys of the holy church extend, I reuSt to you all nunlsh- 
raent which you deserve in purgatory on tlieir account ; and T restore you to the holy 
sacraments of the church, to the unity of the faithfpl, and to that innocence and 
purity* which you possessed at baptism ; so tliat when you die, the gates of punish- 
ment shall be , shut, and the gates of the paradise of deJigbk shall be' opened ; and if 
you shall not die at present, this grace shall remain in full force when you are at tlie 
point of death. In thelilMiie of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost.’' 
Seckend. Comment lib. i. p. 14. ' 

The teims'lnwhidi Tetzel and his associates described the benefits of indulgences, 
and'Ae necessity of purchasing them arc so extravagant, that they appear to be al- 
most incredible. If any man (said they^nrehase letters of indulgence, his soul may 
rest secure with respect to its wvation. The souls confined inpargatoij, for whose re-w 
demption indulgences are purchased, as soon as the money tinkles in the chest, instant- 
ly escape from that place ^torment, and ascend into heayen. That tlie efficacy of in- 
dulgences was so mat, jihat the most heinous riiu, eten n que should violate (which 
was impossible) me mother of God, would be remitted and expiated by'them, and 
the persop be freed both from punishment and guilt. That this was the unspeakable 
gift of Ood, in order to reconcile men to himself. That the cross erected by the 
preachers qf indulgences, was as efficacious as the cross of Christ itfelf. Lo ! the hea- . 
vens are open; if you enter not now, when will you enter? twelve pence you 
may redeem the soul of your father out of purgatory ^ gtsd are you so ungratmul, 
that|^ 0 u will not rescue your parent from torment? If yoa had but one coat, you 
ought to stop yourself instantly, and sell it, in order to ^vmhaae such benefits, Ac. 
These, and many such eztravaniit. ei^pressions^ am selg^f’.nnt of Luther’s works 
by Chemnituis iu his Ibauneri ConcUillVIdentid, apnd iterm. Vondar Hardt Hist. 
Liter. Reform, pars iv. p. 6 .' The same author las pnblidied' several of Tetzel’s dis- 
courses, whi^ prove that these expresrions-were neither Angular nor exaggerated. 
Ibid. p. 14. ' . ' 
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loijr^rice, tiiey carried mk forWme titiievaa extensive 
fudiucrative tra£E(c amoi^ the credulous and igno- 
rant; the extravagance of their; assertions, as as 
the .irregularities in their conduct, came at iMt to give 
genetal <^ence. The princes and nobles were irritated 
at seeing their vassals dmned of so much wealth, in 
order ' to replenish the treasury of a profiise pontiff. 
Men of piety regretted the delusion of the people, who 
being taught to rely for the pardon of their sins on the 
indulgences which they purchased, did not think it 
incumbent on them either to study' the doctrines taught 
by genuine Christianity, or to practise the duties which 
it enjoins. Even the most unthinking were shocked at 
ihe scandalous behaviour of Tetzel. and his associates, 
who often squandered in drunkenness, gaming, and low 
debauchery, those sums which were piously bestowed 
in hopes of obtaining eternal happinsss ; and all began 
to wish that some check were given to this commerce, 
no less detrimental to society than destructive to religion. 
First ap. Such.was the favourable juncture, and so 
pearaoceof disDO'sed wcrc thf. minds of his countrymen to 

Lutlierand t . t i 

hiacharac. listen to his discourses, when Martm Luther 
first , began to call in question the efficacy of 
indulgences, and to declaim ag^nst the vicious lives 
and false doctrines of the persons employed in promul- 
gating them. Luther was a native of Eisleben in Sax- 
ony, and though bom of poor parents, had received a 
learned education, during the progress of which he gave 
many indications of uncommon vigour and acuteness of 
genius. His mind was naturally susc^tible of serious 
sentiments, and tinctured with somewhat of tliat reli- 
gious melancholy which d^ights in the solitude and 
devotion of altnpnastic life. The d§|ith of a companion 
killed by lightning at his side in a ySolent thunder-storm, 
made .such an inqiression on his inind, as 'co-operated 
with his natural tmnper, in inducing him to retire into 
a convent of AugU|j^^^Sf^e^wfl^ut ^ff^^^ 
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the entreaties of hii| parents to divert l^m from, what he 
thought his duty to God, he aiu^ed the habit of that 
order. . Qe soon acquired grea^ imputation, not only for 
piety, but for his love of knowledge, md his unwearied, 
application to study. He had been; &.ught tbe scho- 
lastic. philosophy and theol(^gy, which were then in 
vogue, by very able masters and wanted not penetra- 
tion to comprehend all the. niceties and distinctions with 
\rhich. tliey abound ; but his understanding,, naturally 
sound, and superior to eveiy thing frivolous, soon be- 
came disgusted witii those subtile and tadnstructive 
scimices, and sought for some more solid foundation of 
knowledge and of piely in .the Holy Scriptures. Having ' 
found a copy of the Bible, which lay neglected in the 
library of Ae monastery, he abandoned all other pur- 
suits, and devoted himself to the study of it with such 
eagerness and assiduity,, as astonished the monks, who. 
were little accustomed to derive their theological no- 
tions from that source. The g^eat progress which he 
made in this uncommon course of study, augmented so 
much the fame both of his sanctity and of his learning, 
that Frederic, elector of Saxony, having founded a 
university at Wittemberg on the !^be, the place of his 
'residenc^;|mther was chosen first to teach philosophy, 
and afterward vtheology there; and discharged both 
offices in such a manner, that he waa deemed the chief 
ornament of that sociej^.'^c. 

He op^i While Luther was ,at the height of his repu- . 

tatioh.and authority, Tetzel began to publish, 
gences. indulgences , in the neighbourhood of Wittem- 
berg, and to ascribe to them the sam.e imaginary virtues, 
which had, in other places, imposed On* the credulity of 
the people. As Saxony wns not tnore enlightened > 
the other provinces of Germany, Tetzel met ?vith pro-y, 
digiousisneoesAffiere. ; It was .^th ihe utmost conoem,. . 
that Luther .bebdd .ffie-artifices of those, who sold, and 
the simplicity , 0/ those who bought indulgences. ,The 
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opinions of Thomaii. Aquinas and the other schoolmen, 
on which the doctrinAof indulgences was founded, had 
already lost much pf thnir authority with him ; and the 
Scriptures,'. whi(^, he' bqpm to .consider as the -great 
stant^ard of theolojpctd t^th, afforded no countenance 
to a. practice equally jlttbirersive qf faith and of ^morals, 
fiis warm' and impetaous tonper did not suffer him long 
to conceal such impoitant discoveries, or, to continue a 
silent spectator of the delusion of his countrymen. From 
the pulpit, in the gfrqat church of Wittemberg, he in- 
veighed bitterly against the irregularities and vices of 
the inonks who published indulgences ; he ventured to 
examine the doctrines which they taught,' and pointed 
out to the people the danger of relying for s^vaiion 
upon any other means than' those appointed by God in 
his word. The boldnete and novelty of these opinions 
drew great attention, and being recommended by the 
authority of Luther’s personal character, .and delivered 
with a popular' and persuasive eloquence, they made a 
leep impression, on; his hearers. Encouraged by the . 
favourable.reception of his doctrines among the people, 
he wrote to Albert, elector of Mentz and archbishop of 
Magdeburg, to whose jurisdiction that part of Saxony 
was aubject,.and remonstrated warmly agaid^l^e false 
o{Hnions, as well, as wicked lives, of the preachers of 
indulgences ; but he found that prelate too deeply in- 
-terested in their success to ‘correct their 'abuses. His 
next attempt was to gain the suffrage of men of leahi- 
pub. Fbr this* purpose he published ninety-five 

Y**^ *"** theses contslSing his sentiments with regard to 
indiilg^ces. These he proposed n6t as points 
’ fully oteiblished, or of undoubted certainty, 
as subjkits c^iij^ty end disputeddp. ; he appointed a 
day, ff^which the taliped w^-invited to impugn di.efai, 
either in '|»rpip dr ]^; i»^tiiig; to^e whole he siibif 
joined soheiui .protei^e^|».^df. hi^ ^igb respect for the 
apostoUd see,'^«TO of^lo^n^^itabiiussion to its nu- . 
VOt. IV. ' c ** 
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thoritjr* No opponent appeavedat.the ixme pre^d ; 
the theses i^nead over, GermaaTlIirtth aatosushing rapi<- 
dity; they were fto^wi^,tihe,gre«(test.eagern[e^; and 
all admired ‘the,boldnesff of jjdie T(e{i|q|ed 

not only to call m question the pleii|lwe of papal {k>wer» 
hut to attadc the Doannica^, armed ,wi& all fhe ter- 
rors of in^uisi^al authcirily.! 

Shpported of Sl Augiistine,' Luther’s own or- . 

, der, though addicted.. with no less' ohseqpiousr 

ness' than the other* monastic fraternities to the 
pajml. see, gave ho check to the publication of tiiese 
uncommon opinicms. Luther had> by his piety and 
learning, acquired eatraordinaiy authority among, his 
brethren ; he prof(^ed the highest regard for the autho- 
rity of the pope ; his profeimions were at tiiat time sih- 
ce're; and as a secret enmi^ excited by interest or emu- 
lation, subsists among all the monastic orders in the 
Romish church, the Augustihians were highly pleased ; 
with his invectives against the Dominicans, and hoped 
to see them.j»po8ed to the hatred and scorn of the peo- 
ple. Nor was his sovereign, the elector of'Saxony, the 
wisest prince at tiiat time in Germany, dissatisfied with 
this obstruction which Luther threw' in the way of the 
publicatidh of indulgences. . He secretiy encouraged 
foe . attempt, and flatter^ himself that this dispute 
among the ecdesi^cs th^ipselyes, might .give some 
ehedr to foe exactions of foe court of Rome, which foe 
secitiar princes ;bad long, fooug^witifodt suce^s, been 
imdeavoming tQ opposei, ■\ , 

defend ophuons pn whi{^ fon wealth and. 
ftn, V^ower of theAcburchV were, founded, against 
lufo^%1lKtta^v^ ^lnt«^os|tip|k.0,h theses, Tetzel 
publish^., ^^l^-these^ .^ai . FrSiucii^ cin .foe ' Oder ; 
Eccius/li'beybMfod^dlnh^^ nf Augsbu^, endeavoured 
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to irefute Luther’s notions'; and Prierias, a Dominican 
friar, toaster of the Sacfnd palace and inquisitor-general, 
'wrote against him ^Hth all die virulence of a scholastic 
disputant Butvd^ mannei^ in which they ccmducted 
the controversy did }i1^ s^^ce to dieir canton Lutheil! 
totetopted to combat indulgences by arguments founded 
in reason, or derived from Stoiptuis ; they produced no- 
thing in support of &em Kut the sentimento of school- 
men, the conclusions cf the canon law, and the decrees 
of popes."' , Thq^ decision of judges so partial and in-' 
terested, did not satisfy the people, who began to call 
in question the authority even of these venerable guides, 
arhen they found them standing in direct opposition to 
lie dictates of reason,, and the determinations of the 
Divine law.”* 


n F. Paul, p. 6. Secken^r p* 40. PoJaTic. p. 8. ■ Seckend.^. 30. 

* Ooicciardikit baa aaaoied two thinga with regard to Iha pfotbulgation of iiidul- 
gencea: 1. TbatLeobesIpveda^ft of the profita ariaiog from theaaleof iodalgCDcoa 
lu Saxo^, and the adjaceat provlneea of Gcnnany, upon hia aiater Magdalen, the 
wife of Franceacetto^vibo. Ooic. Kb. xUk 16B. 2, That Aroemboldo, a Ocnoeae 
eccleaiaatic, who bad been, bred a merchant, and adll retained all the activity and 
addresa of that profeaaion, wat appointed by her to collect the money which uiould 
be raised. F. Faul haa followed nim in both thcae partioulara, and addA that the 
. Augnatiniana in Saxony had bMD immeinoriaUy era|doycd In preaching indolences; 
but that Arceinboldo and hia deputies hoping to gain more by committing this trust 
to the Dominicans, had made thmrbargaln wiui Tetael, and that Luther was prompted 
at first to oppose Tetiel and his aasociates, by a desire of taking revenge for this in- 
jury offered to hia order. F. Paul, p. 5. . Almost all historiaiia ahM' tbefr dihc, 
Popish as well as Proteataiit, have, without eaamimttion, admitted assertions 
to be true upon their sBiitlioii^. But notit>^t^<li^ the concurring testimony of 
two anthon, so eminent both for exactness and veracity, ve may observe, 

1 . That Felix Gontolori, who searched the pontifiMl archives for tbe purpose, 
could not find this pretended grant to Leo's sister in nnj of those rej^ters where it 
must neceasi^ily have been recorded. Palav.. p. 5. f • That the promariaiBgftiom 
indulgences in Saxony and the adjacent counros, had been KrantMl not to W^a- 
ien, but to> Albert afchbbhop of M enta, whh had the ri(^t of norohiating those who 
published them. Seek. p. IS. Lnth. Oper. prsof. p. i. Palav. p. 6. 3. That 
Aieemboldo never had bondeni in tbe pixblicafJon of iqdolttnces in Saxony ; his 
district was Flanders and the Upper aad laiwer BAhie. Seek. p. 14.' Faiav^. 

4^' That Luther and Us adherents never mentioned this grain of Leo's to his Acer, 
Ihongh kciieomstante of which they could bpTfl.been igpebmtf and w^b 
diey would have bp^ eareftil not to juppresa» 5, tmliKcation of indulgences kt 

Bennany was. not oommUliAl A^igUUd^s'* Tbe mmul^mr cf 

Jiem, at thiea difeinit'pniodi uii4cr;Jniins i|eaii,|^ted to the FraocisCans; 
■hePominicana iMk^Cmpfay^uh thdcalbc cdl^iMlioKtiiCC before tbepraacnt 
jeriod. Palar. p. 4d. fiw- TlifrjMCMk T mttfCp of wkiob A^fa^ 

died Lntber’s jndi gpa t k m , irks iSnUMto thtt aw h pj p fe ^rfjteotx, in 
vith tbi fuaidiao <ff ibe Fridfotoiiih %8C.^)|llcrlmnrdeclln^ aco4^ pt 
hattolniBt, the sole iijght becuie rested in‘^ Palav. 6. ^ Seek. lA, 

.7.'* 7. Luther was not inft|gclik4-hjNktapcrtofinoBf4‘* Aiigoiirinians to atla^ 

he Domiawsais thdir tivals,er to depfedktuindB> || je c e s ftsOSnse dtov were ptOssiL 
;ated by thto; bu opposition toiMir opikiidos vkds procecoed ^nS'mOre 

c2 
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The coert Meanwhile, these novelties in Luther'i’^oc- 
rt S»tdi.- vthich iaterestod all Germany^ exeitedliithe ' 

leguded attention -and no alann'. in the - c<^urt of Rome. 
Luther. Lco, foildof eleg^t ai^ rel^d pleasureti, intent 
upon greht schemes of policy, a stnmger to theologmal 
contrpyeteies, and apt to despise &eih, regarded with 
the utidost indifference the operations of an obscure 
friar, , who, in the heart of Germany, carried on a scho- 
lastic disputation in a barbarous style. Little did he 
apprehend, or Luther himself dream, thattha effects of 
this quarrel, would be so fatal to the papal see. Leo 
imputed the whole to monastic enmity and emulaition, 
and seemed inclined not to interpose in the contest, 
but to allow the Augustinmns and Dominicans to 
wrangle about the matter with their usual animosity. . 
The pro. The solicitations, however, of Lsither’s adver- 
series, who were exasperated to a high degree 
o^ioai. |jy ijjg ^Idness with which -he animadverted 
their writings, together with ihe surprising- progress 
whiclv^is opinions made in different parts of Germany, 
rouseil at last the attention of the court of Rome; and 
obliged Leo to take measures for the security the 
church against an attack thatnow appeared too s'^ous 
Heu to be despised. For this end, he summoned. 

Luther to appear at Rome, within sixty days, 
uRnne.. before the auditor of the chamber," andv the 
*"*^’'*^^tiUisitor-general Prietias, who . 'had written 
figains^ empowered jointly tp examine 

his dodtihsi^^end to.. decide concerning .them.-. . He 
w^te^ at;;^^, same time, to &e. elector of Saxony, be- 
seechii^ him not to protect a' man whose- heretic^ anch 
'prolape tenets. vwerdsb shocking .to pious ears; and 

ludal^iiHitivet. .Scid. 15. sa llAtheri dpa^t.4 p. 64. 6.' .a A diploma of 
■ VnderHardi^d^mwliidh'Haiipun, that the 

same oC.SwSim|HlV'U« SmooiaeattS tMtber with of tbe.atch- 

bisbop, ahSodgk^wnitertSiriidt act. The Umiti tf the eoeMT to whichdjhcir 
eomnbiiiaDa ecMii|lod|l^a .tl»cUoMM of Uenta, Macdebimp Halbentadt, an«lie 
^toriea of the taai^a of Brndenbon; an taeiitioiied hi that^dlploma. HiiL 
Ulenrii^|Kfeformat|''yp)j^. 
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enjupinedlbe provincial of tlieAug^tiniansto check, by 
' hiS'Cmthoiily, the'rashac^-.pf an arrogant monk,, which 
broughtdisgtaceujibn'iiie order of Auguktiiie, and 
gave offence anj^A^ltuib^ce to the whole Vhurch. ' 
The pop* From tne strai^ of these letters, as well as 
from, the nomination ' of a judge so prejudiced 
h partial as Prierias, Luther easily saw what 

nuoy. sentence he might expects at Rome. He dis- 
covered, for that reason, the utmost solicitude to have 
his cause tried% (^efmany, and before a less suspected- 
tribunal. Tho protbssors in the university of Wittmur 
berg, anxious^ for the safety of a man who did so* much 
honour to theHjr society, wrote to the pope ; and after 
employing several pretexts to excuse Luther from ap- 
peming at Romo, entreated Leo to- commit the exami- 
nation of hU doctrines to some persons of learning and 
authority in Germany. The elector requested the same 
thing of the pope’s legate at thb diet of Augsburg ; and 
as Luther himself, who, at that time, was so far from 
having any intention to disclaim the papal ai^ority, 
that he did not even entertain the smallest suspicitm 
concerning its divine original, had written to Leo a 
moat, submissive letter, promising an unreserved com- 
pliance with' his will ; the pope gratified them so &r as 
to empower his legate in Germany, carding Caietan . 
a Domiliioan, eminent for scholastic learning, and pas- 
sionately devc^d to the Roman see, to hear and de- 
termine the cause. 

Lather^ ' Luther, though he had good reason to decline 

a judge chosen among his avowed, adversaries, 
egate. did nothesitste about appealing b^ie Cajetan; 

md having obtniaeAlhei emperte'ft safe-conduct^^im- 
nediately repair^ to Aj^gsbnrg. The cardinal, received 
lim wi& decehti resp^, and. endeavoured fA . to 
jialatipoh him by gentle treatin^t^ ^e cai*wal,fs^- 
ng'^ the si^eriority of his {^ .til^^ a|'a 
pan, entered into.a fftitiial dispute^ v^tCt l^thni^iSia- 
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cieming d<Mtn)ae dphtdnied in theses.'*' Biit the 
weapons which emptied Wj^ sp different, Ca- 
j'etan appealmg to papal ^ecrties, and Hhe Opinions of 
. schoolmen,, ^^'d Lutbhr resan|^ entirely ow^e anthority 
of Scr^hireVihat the cnnt^t wits fraidess 

The ca^n^ relinquished tl»e chai%t^ of k^disputant, 
and as^Umingthat of jhdgef/dayoih'^d Xfvitlier, by^irtue 
of . ihe aposwliOal powers with which he was cldthed, 
to rekract die errors t^Eich he had uttered with regard 
to indulgences, and the nature of faith ; and to abstain, 
for the future, from the publicatioh' of nW lnd danger- 
ous opinions. Luther, folly persuaded of the truth of 
his own tenets, and- Confirmed in the belief 'of them by 
the approbation which they had met with among per- 
sons conspicuofiS both for learning and pieiy, was sur- 
prised at this .abrupt mention of a recandtdon, before 
any endeavours were used to convince him that he was 
.mistaken; ' He had flattered himself, that in a confer- 
ence concerning the points in dispute widiLa prelate of 
such distinguished abilities, he should be al^ to remove 
many .cl. those imputations with which ’the,|i;noisnce 
or malice of Iw antagonists had loaded hm; but the 
high tone pf kuthonfy that Ihe cardinal assumed, ex- 
tinguished at once all hopes of this kind, agH cut off 


Bit intie- every pro^^t of advantage from the interview. 

native mtrepidi^ of mind, however, did 
him. He declared 'witii the utmost 
finmi^ . could udi^ whh a Sfde conscience, 

reeo]:^i^i^ i^lomns w^ befieyed''to,be tnm ; por 
.fhbiRii^miy .ci^sidi^libn eVm 'inffuce hini to do what 
so' hui^ fn iiself, o£^^ to €tod. 

^t |^1^ej^e,‘hecbhtihn^^ ho lms;re- 

t^iiiil^j^i^merlypiT tii.ee^o4^bf;tiie apbstcflic 
.^see Ihe whole 
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cmtrovarsy to cer^in univorsiti^ which he niuned, 
•apd promised neither to wriite nor to preach conqemm^' 
indulgmoes for the fti^Pe, provided his adversaries 
were likewisd eigop^ to^he sflmt with respect to 
them.' All these d^rs Gaje^ disregarded or rqected, 
and still insisted perenqitorily on a simple recantation^ 
threatening him. vnlh ecclesiastical censures, and fpr- 
hidding him to app(^ dgain in his presence, unless he 
resolved instantiy to' comply with what he had required. 
This'haughty and. violent, manner of proceeding, as 
well as other circutbstances^ gave Luther’s friends such 
strmig reasotis to suspect, &at even the imperial safe- 
conduct would not be able to protect him from the 
lute’s power and resentment, that they prevailed on 
him to withdraw secretly from Augsburg, and to return 
to his own country. But before his departure, accord- 
Hii - r r iw r. h> a form of which there had been some 
examples, prepared a solemn appeal from 
tile pope ill-informed at that time concerning his cause, 
to the pope when he should receive more full infor- 
mation with respect to it.** 

Bahf^ Cajetan, enraged at Luther’s abrupt retreat^ 
g^[^*^and at the publication of his appeal, wrote to 
>f suooy. elector of Saxony, complaining of both ; and 
requiring^ him, as he regarded the peace of the church, 

[ or the authority of its head, either to send that seditious 
^ monk a prisoner to Rome, or to banish him. out of his 
ii .territories. If was uot from theological consid^tions 
Itiiat'llipederic had hitiierto countena^ee^L^er; he 
pseems to have been mudb a stranger to Controversies of 
|tiiai kind, and to have been little interd^d in them. 
^lEIis protection flowjod elm^t mtiirely, m hath.'been 
‘ alrea^ observed, from poHticail. motives, and w^s af- 
forded with gr^ secrecy and cauti^. He had ndlher 
heard, any ntLuthcq^yff Hweoqi)^ nor read any <^1iis 

P Lolk L». IdQ. , 

4 Slrids Hirt> <if R ctof i r i* 
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bo6k4$> And diioug^ £ft|} ^imanyjiefBOi^ijHied with his 
fai^ he had aerer jkioe admittitd hhn into his pre> 
sedqe.^ BiR ppeiijAk demand ^ji^hich^ cardinal 

made^ it becfjilto^^lbepeSilimjl^ito ^t]^ of 

his fpimet |llseaweJ^!.;B%had beei^^ grif^ exp^e, 
and had h<Mt(medd|!^.ai^dod -^ ioiin^g’a new 
unimrsi^l^ object <)£c6ndihsrdd4tmpoi^c6 to every 
Ger&iBQ'pnnce,* and foi^eing' hpw fiital a blow, die 
removal of Luther wonld be to. its refutation,* he, under 
Various preteidts, ,and with many i id^essions of esteem 
for the carding, 'as well. dS Cif reverence for the pope,' 
not only declined complying with eilher of tfs requests, 
but openly discovered' great concern for Luther’s safety.* 
Motimof The , infleidble rigour wkh which Cajetan 
. sm ie|*ie'i insisted on a simple re'cantstiod, gave great 
- .offence to Imthen’s'follbweri in that age, and 
hath since been censured as imprudent by sevm^ Po* 
pish writers.. But it was impossible, for dia legate to 
act another part. The ^dges before whom li^mr-had 
beenreqdired td appear at Rome, were so’e^l^fi^dis- 
jday their zeal agmnst hihienrors, that wit^lli^^i^ting 
^ the bzp^dbn of the sixty days idlowe^i^min the... 
citatiq^ . they had ^already condmnned .him as a heretic.*. 
Leo b^ in several of his, briefs and letters, stigmatized 
bim as a child of iniquity, and a man given up to a re* 
probatesense. . Nothing lessj tberelore, than' a recanta- 
domcobld save.the h<^ur of the church, whose nmxim 
it is, net^ to abandon the smallest point that it has 
established, end which is even preclu^d, by its piretmi- 
siona havuig j^^its power to do so. 

Lbw; I'Uther’s fdtaationi at this time, was such as 
ppj^r^j^ld hivei^Uedany other pms<» with the.most 

.B^.could not expect 
that a p^be' sb,;.|^deat^f w cmith^; as Frederic 
would, ^oh hm accoii^ set at;defian^: thsidi^eranf 
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the~-.Y!liurcb, ' atid brave &e ]papal poweV, which had 
‘crushed some of the most power&l of the Crermao em- 
perom. He knew what ^veperatioh was paid in that 
agej:lb ecclesiastii^ dedeidns ; what terrors ecclesias- 
tic^^dbsures carried along them, and how easily 
Aese might intimidate' shake a prince, who was 
rather his protector in>m. policy,' than . hts disciple from 
conviction, if he should be obliged to quti^ Saxony, he 
had no prospect of 'any other -asylum, and must stand 
exposed to whatever punishment the-rage or bigotry of 
his^enemies could inflict ^ough sensible of bis dan- 
ger, he discovered no symptoms of timidity or remiss- 
ness, but continued to vindicate his own conduct and 
opinions, and to inveigh against those of his adversmies 
with more vehemence than ever.* 


He«pp(^ every step taken by the court of 

to • eeatta Rome, particularly the irregular sentence by 
• . which he had been so precipitately declared a 

'' heretic, convinced Luther that Leo would soon proceed 
to the most; violent measures against him, he had re- 
coume:^ tiiie only expedient in his power, in mder to 
^prevent'1ihd,:]efiect of the papal censures. .He appealed 
-to a general council, which he afiirined to be the repre- 
sentative pf the Catholic church, and supericv in power' 
to the pope, who being a fallible man might err, as St. 

. Peter, the most perfect of his predecessors, had erred;' 
A BOW MU It soon appeared, that Luther jiiad notfdrmcd 
Stedov rash conjectutes concerning ^e inhmtions of 
? (eiicM. A tjig Ronrish church. A hull of a'4ate prior to 
; his appeal was issu^dhy the pc^, in which he magnifies 
'the virtue and efficUdy of indulgences, in tarms as ex- 
trayaganfhs any-ilf hinpir^tecessors'had ventured to use 
in the darkest ages ; apd without applying such pa]|lia- 
tives,'or mentioning stich concetsiens, as a more, en- 
lightened p^od, am''the di^p<Mitien‘ in'*tiie minda bf 
many men at that jcmctur^ ^med to call for, he» re- 
*8eAmd.'p.l9. ' rmi' Wtt. i*. Iiidi.0p«.j.l7a 
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Perpetual negotiations, however, in oi^er to bring the 
blatter to somO amicable issue, were carried on. daring 
that space, manneri^^bich these were conducted 
having given Luther inanjr^ppbrtatiities of ^observing 
the uOrrdption of iite olurf <s|['|ftbinb; its obstinacy in 
adhering tbestablirii^ eririis^^dil^indiffercnce about 
truth, hpwever deOrl^^ropOsed^ or iriron^y- proved, he 
He began to uttear som^ doubts with ibgmd to the 
divine ori^nal of the papal authority. A pub- 
^pepd lie disputa^n was hdd upon this important 
•utbon^. Lerpsic, between Luther and Eccius, 

one of hu idbst learned and formidable antagonists ; but 
it was as fiiiitl!^ and indecisive as such scholastic com- 
bats usually prove. Bodi pariies.boasted of having ob- 
tained the victory both were confirmed in their own 
opinions ; and uo prog^ress Was made towards deciding 
the point in cmitroversy.” 

Beft^ , Nor did this spirit of (^position to the doc- 
s^t^ .j^nes and usurpations of the church 

land. ' out in Saxony alono; an atts^' no less 

violepl^ occasioned by the same causes, was made 
^.Upon t^^ about this timcin Swhzerlandt llie Fran- 
ciscans being intrusted with the promulgation of . indul-' 
gences in that country, executed their conunission with 
foe same indiscretion .and ri^paciousness, which htiid ren- 
dered the Dominicans so odious in GforiUnny. ' They 
proceeded, onverfoeleui, with uninterrupted success till 
they arrived at Zurichif^' There Zninglius, Uputn not in- 
to ojqptose foem ; asii beiiigriiima^ wifo^repuUicail 
boldnm, and free from' those .rtotiwnts which subjec- 
tion to foe wffl ,bf a prinCe'iinpo^ . oti the German 
reformer, be Udvaai^ vrifo pioie di^g end r^^^ 
sttps to oyerbim fol^^f the established^- 

lignm> ?? The tippeait&^^of liach a v^orous aiixS^dty^ 
and foe pitigihml.wbilii}^ iiildet'WSs$ at fira^ timt^.i^. 
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great joy to Luther; . On the other hand, the decrees of 
die universities of Cologne and Louvaiu, which pro-* 
.j^ouhced his opinions to be eironbous; afforded great 
can'se of l^ttmph fp;^ adversaries. * \ 

Lothei^ But the^^i^n|ra. |fpirit of Luther ac^ired 
additional byiety instbiice of op- 
position, and pushing oii'his inquiries and at- 
tacks from one doctrine to another, helbegan to shake 
the firmest' foimdations on which Ibe wealth or power 
of the church Vverie! ^tahiished. L^ came at last to be 
convinced, that all hopes' of rdduming lum by for- 
bearance were vain; several prelates of .^rlat wisdom' 
exclaimed no less than Luther’s personal adversaries, 
against the- pope’s unprecedented lenity in permitting 
an incorrigible heretic,' who during three years had been 
endeavouring to subvert every thing sacred and vener- 
. able, still to remain within the bosom of the church ; 
the dignify of the papal see rendered the most vigorous 
proceedings necessary ; the new emperor, it was hoped; 
would support its authority; nor did it seem probable 
that the elector of Baxony Would so far forget his usual 
caution, as to set himself in opposition to their united 
power. The college of cardinals was often assembled, 
in order to prepare the sentence with due deliberation, 
and the ablest canonists were consulted how it might be 
Bull of expressed with unexceptionable fonnality. At 
last, on the 15th of June, 1520, the bull so fatal 
to ihe church of Rome, was issued; Forty-one 
iiiiii. - propositions, extracted out-of Luther’s -works, 
are th^in condemned as heretical, scandalous,- and 
offensive to pious ears; all pemons are forbid<^'to 
read his writings, upon pi^ Of excommunication;' such 
as had any of them in &eir custojJy were- commanded 
to commit them to |he flames ; he himSelf, if he did not 
within si^ 4ays, ^blicly recant his etr^ and burn 
his boo!^' is |mmolmced an obstiiM^ ,h^tic ; • is ex- 
commupicat^ir: apd* ddiver^ unto Satan itf^the de- 
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^rucdoD of his flesh ; and all secular princes arc rr- 
^tre^i under paiA of ineuiring die same censure, to 
peize his person, Uiat he might be punished as his 
crimes deserved.** i., 

The. publication of |hia l^fl in Germany cx- 
o fihhitt cited various passioi^lA liHftrent places. Lu- 
Caauay. exidted, ’as if his party and 

ppinions had bem miMhed‘'at once by such a decisive 
blow. His followers, whose reverence for the papal 
' author!^ daily dio^nished, read Leo’s anathemas with 
' more indignation thaw terror. In 'stMue cities, the peo- 
ple violent^ obstructed the promulgation of the bull ; 
in others, the persons who attempted to publish it. were 
insulted, and the bull itself was tom in pieces, and 
trodden under foot.‘ 

And u n Sentence, which he hhil for eome time 

Latbcrr’" cxpccted, did not disconcert or intimidate Lu- 
Nov.ir. After renewing his appeal to the general 

council, he published remark upon the bull of excoin-, 
munieation ; and being now persuaded diet Leo had 
been guilty both of impiety and injustice in his pro- 
ceeding against him, he boldly declared the pope to 
be that man .of sin, or Aptichris^ whoim appearance is 
foretold in the New Testament ; he declaimed ^^inst 
his tyranny and usurpations with greattjr violence than 
ever ; he exhorted all Christian princes to shake ofi 
such an ignominious yoke ; and boasted of his own 
happiness in being marked out as the object of eccle- 
siastical indignation, because be had ventured to assert 
the liberty of mankinjl. Nor did he confine his expres- 
sions of contempt for the papal PQ^er to words alone ; 
Leo having, in execution of thebu^aj^mted Luther's 
books to ^ burnt at .Borne, he, by of retaliation, 
assembled all the pvofi^More students in the untr 
venity of Wittemhieig, and with gyeat pomp, in pif- 
sence of avast multitude of. spectators, cast the volumes 

•-FAvic-W. Utb.OMi.4tS. * i 
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of the canon law,- together with die bull of exccmmu- 
nication, into the fltinies ; and his exam|^ #as imitated 
in sereral cities of QennfOqr. The msmiisr in which 
he justified this ahjjfoniwyds still'moie ofic^se dian the 
action itself. Havi^ij^Usict^ tiie oamm law^sorae 
of the most ez^vs^ant j^podtkms witii re^d to 
the plenitude and omnipotdice p(^>al power, as 
wdl as ihe subordination df all sicular jurisdiction to 
ti^e authorii^pf ihe.hoiy^, he publishdl these witiia 
commentary^ pointingout the impie^ofnich tened,and 
, their evident tendemy to subvert all civil govemmmit * 
Stoteortbe, Such wsts the progress which 'Lntiier had 
made, and such the state of his party, when 
Charles arrived in Germany. . No semlar jnince 
Ooinui;. had hitherto, embraced Lutiiei's bpiniehs ,* no 
change in the established forms of worship been 
introduced; and no encroachments had been made 
upon the possessions or jurisdiction of die clergy ; 
neither party had yet proceeded to action; rad the 
controversy, though c<mducted with great-heat and pas- 
sion on both sides, -wps stiil carried on with its proper 
weapons, with theses, disputations, and.replies. A' deep 
impression, however, was made upon the minds of the 
people; their' reverence for ancient instituti<His and 
doctiioes was shaken .;, aad'the materials were already 
scattered, which kindled into the combnstion that soon 
spread over all Germany. Stud^ts crowded from 
every province of the empire to ^it;temberjg ; and un- 
der Luther himmlf, Afdancd^, Carlbstadius, and other 
mastein thenreckonedeminent; imbibed opittions,which, 
on di^ return, , they propagated among'lheir conntry- 
moi, wim listened to them with that f<^d attention, 
which tmtiii^ when accotiipanied with novelty, natonlly 
commands.^".;. ^ 

During thn cbnrse M tiie^ transactions, tiie ei|^. 
of Rome, ytilbugh tmder. the direction of (me of its 

< xiiitiu 0|i«r.' a. SlS.’^-' •S«dM|Mi.59. 
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■toiiii oUest poDtiA, neither fonned its schemes with 
m f profound sagaci^, nor executed them 

that steady perseverance, whidi had long 
iendered it the most peiftciinod^ political wisdom 
fe t^ jr^t of £uropeK Wh^ lnju^began to declaim 
i^nst indulgences, tiro difo^ln^ods ef treating 
Um lay befoj« the J^pe; hy adopting one of which, 
^ attempt, it is pr^bs^ might have been crushed, 
pd by the other it i^Kt have been rendered innocent. 
|f Luther’s first d^arture from the doctrines of the 
church had instantly drawn up<m him the weight of its 
ipensures, the dread of these might have restrained Uie 
Hector of Saxony from protecting him, might have de- 
terred the people from listening to his discourses, or 
fven might have overawed Luther himself; and his 
|*^®» ,Jihe that of many good mmi before his time, 
pould now have been known to the world only for his 
bonest but ill-timed effort to correct the corruptions of 
Pie Romish church. On the other hand, if the pope 
had earty testified some displeasnre.with die vices and 
excesses of the friars who had -be^ employed in pub- 
lishing indulgences ; if^e had forbidden the mentioning 
of controverted points in discourses addressed to the 
people ; if he had enjoined the disputants on both sides 
to be silent ; if he had been careful not to risk the 
credit of the church by defining articles which had hi- 
therto been left undetermined; Luther would, probably, 
have'^ stopt diort at his first discoveries ; he would not 
have been forced, in self-defence, to venture upon new 
gtound, and the whole controversy nugh't possibly have 
died away iaimnaibly; or being ct^ifined entirely to 
Ihe sdmols, nu^ haye. hew eatnid on with as little 
detriiuent to fhe peace end iitiii^ of Romish chunh 
u that which ikit Ftaiaascaim maintained with 
^ > ynicims coaoecoii^ the immamftste c^nCeptioii* or, 
that between the J answii s t imid Jesuits concerning the 
operations of grace. Bnt L^, by fluctuating bet^^ 
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these opposite aystems, and..% e|nbwing; .them jjiter- 
nately, defeated the effects of both. By an itp^pi^pjes 
axertion of authority,.. Lutfa»;;W^ exasp^tei],!]^ not 
restnuned. .By aAjbtBken.exeri;^ of li^ity, tiaae was 
given for his opinUxiM to spread, Jl>ut no progre^ wa^ 
made, towards reconciling to,.&e chrireb ; and even 

the sentence of exQommii^ca^on, which at another 
juncture might have been decMave^f’was deli^ed so long, 
that' it became at jast scarcely an object of terroi*. 

Aad open Such a j^es of errprs^ jtt the measures of a 
dw^ court seldom chargeable with mistaking its own 
lioiher,' true interest, is not- more astonishing than the 
wisdom which appeared in Luther’s, conduct Though 
a. perfect stranger .tp . the maxims of \|roridly wisdom, 
and incapable, frori^the impetuosity of his temper, of 
observing them, he was led naturally by the inethod in 
which he made his discoveries to carry on his opera- 
tions in a manner- which contributed more to their suc- 
cess, than if evOTy kep.he took had been prescribed by 
the most artful policy. At the time when he set him- 
self to oppose Tefetoh be was far ^m intending that 
reformation which he af^mard effected; and would 
have trembled with horror at &e thoughts of what at 
last he gloried in accompUshing. , The knowledge of 
truth was not poured into his mind all at icmce, by any 
special' revelation ; he acquired .it,' by industry and me- 
ditation, and his progress, of i(H>tpi^mice,;(ras gradual. 
The. doctrines of Popery a^e so closdy coimected, that 
the exposing of one error con4;nc|ted him.-'naturally to. 
the detection of others; and the parts Of that ar- 
. tificial, fabric were so united ^fii^lher, that- the pulling 
dowtt 'qf one loosened .fho fommajtic^ of the rest, and 
rendeied it more easy to confuting 

the extravagant teimts.<^:m%tnmgvm he^was 

obliged to inquire into thO Itraie cs^ise eif ,onf^justid«^ 
tion and a^|>tfmcetnrith Qbd. The kimVledge of that 
discoyere^, to him, by. ^i^'^tes, i&e inutility of pil- 
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giimiiges and penances ; the vani^ of relying on the 
intercession of saints; the impiety of worshipplhg them ; 
the abuses of auricular confession ; and the imaginary 
existence of purgatory. The d^^tion of so many 
errors, led him, of course 'Ib'coDinder the character of 
the clergy who taug|ilt dkem ; and their exorbitant 
wealth, the severe ij|j|lancti6n of celibacv) tog^her with 
the intolerable rigour df ropriastic vows, appeared to 
him the great sourPte of their corruption. From thence, 
it was but one step to call in question the divine ori- 
ginal of the papal power, which authorized and sup- 
ported such a system of errors. As the unavoidable 
result of the whole, he disclaimed the infallibility of 
the pope, the decisions of schoolmen, or any other 
human authority, and appealed to the word of God as 
the only standard of theological truth. To this gradual 
progress Luther owed his success. His hearers were 
not shocked at first by any proposition too repugnant 
to their ancient prejudices, or too remote from esta- 
blished opinions. They were conducted insensibly 
from one doctrine to anotlier. The^ faith and convic- 
tion were able to keep pace witli his discoveries. To 
the same cause was owing the inattention, and even 
indifference, with which viewed Luther's first pro- 
ceedings. A direct or violent attack upon the authority 
of the church would at once have drawn upon Luther 
the whole weight of its vengeance ; but as this was far 
from his thoughts, as he continued long to profess 
{preat respect for the pope, and made repeated ofiers of 
submission to his decisions, there seemed 'to be no rea- 
son for apprdiending that he would prove the author 
of any dimperate revolt; and he was suffered to proceed 
step by' step in undermining the constitution of the 
church, until the remedy applied at last came too late 
te pi^iioe any effect. 

But whatever ad'Vsntagei Luther'e Caqse d^ 
emw - rived, didierfiromff^ of 

VOL. IV. o 
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which con- ries, or from his own good conduct, the sudden 
fte pro- *“ progress and firm establishment of his doctrines 
must not be ascribed to these alone. The same 
fomiatiofi. corruptions in the church of Rome which he 
condemned, had been attacked long before his time. 
The same opinions which he now propagated, had 
been published in different places, and were supported 
by the same arguments. Waldus in the twelfth century, 
Wickliffe in the fourteenth, and Huss in the fifteenth, 
had inveighed against the errors of Popery with great 
boldness, and confiited them with more ingenuity and 
learning than could have been expected in those illite- 
rate ages in which they flourished. But all these pre- 
mature attempts towards a reformation proved abortive. 
Such feeble lights, incapable of dispelling the darkness 
which then covered the church, were soon extinguish- 
ed ; and though the doctrines of these pious men pro- 
duced some effects, and left some traces in the countries 
where they taught, they were neither extensive nor 
considerable. Many powerful causes contributed to 
facilitate Luther’s progress, which either did not exist, 
or did not operate with full force in their days; and at 
that critical and mature juncture when he appeared, 
circumstances of every kind concurred in rendering 
each step thait he took successful. 

The long The long and scandalous schism which di- 
vided the church during the latter part of the 
teenth fourteenth, and the beginning of the fifteenth 
centuries, had a great effect in diminishing the 
veneration with which the world had been accustomed 
to- view the papal dig^i^. Two or three contending 
ponti& roaming about Europe at a time ; fawning on 
the princes whom they wanted to gain ; extorting large 
sums of money itom the countries which acknowledged 
their authority ; excommunhiating their rit^, and curs- 
ing thoee^ho adhered to^em, discredited their pre- 
tensions to infallibilffy, aim exposed both Aeir persons 
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' and* their office to contempt. The laity, to wliuin uli 
‘parties appealed, came to learn that some ri^lit of pri- 
vate judgment Iv'loiigcd to them, and licquired tlie ex- 
ercise of it so far as to choo.se, auion^ these infallible 
guides, whom they would please to follow. The pro- 
eeedinjp; of the councils of Constance and Hasil spread 
this disrespect for the Romish see still wider, and by 
their bold exertion of authority in deposing and elect- 
ing popes, taught men that there was in the church a 
Jurisdiction superior even to the papal power, which 
they had Irnig believed to be supreme. 

Thcpuiiiifi- The wound given on that occasion to the 
Ai'rxkmicr authority was scarcely healed up, when 

VI. and of the pontificates of Alexander VI. and Julius II.. 

.lulius n. - - - . , - . j ... 

both able princes, but detestable ecclesiiistic.s, 
raised new scandal in Christendom. The profligate 
morals of the former in private life; the fraud, the in- 
justice, and the cruelty, of his public administration, 
placed him on a level with those tyrants, whose deeds 
are the greatest reproach to human nature. The latter, 
though a stranger to the odious passions wiiich prompt- 
ed his jiredecessor to coiuniitso many unnatural crimes, 
was under the dominion of a restless and ungovernable 
ambition, that scorned all consicleration.i of gratitude, 
of decency, or of justice, when tliey obstructed the 
execution of his schemes. It was hardly po.ssiblc to be 
firmly persuaded tliat the infallible knowledge of a 
religion whose chief precepts arc purity and humility, 
was deposited in the breasts of the profligate Alexan- 
der, or the overbearing Julius. The opinion of tiiose 
who exalted the authority of a council above that of the 
pope, spread wonderfully under their pontificates: and 
as the em[>eror and French kings, who were alternately 
engaged in hostilities with those active pontiffs, per- 
mitted- and even encouraged their subjects to expose 
their vices with all the vio^iec of invective jfUid ail the 
petulance of ridicule, menH ears ^ng accustomed to 

D 2 
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these, were not shocked with the bold or ludicrous 
discourses of Luther and. his followers concerning the 
papal dignity. 

ThR in. Nor were such excesses confined to the head 
church alone. Many of |^e dignified 
***'*y‘ clergy, secular as^well as regular, being the 
younger; rohs of noble fahi^ies, .who ]^d assumed the 
ecclesiastical character for noflpther^reason but that 
they found in the .church stations of great dignity and 
afBuence, were accustomed totally to neglect the duties 
of their o0ce, abd indulged themselves without r^rve 
in all the vices to which great wealth and idleness na- 
turally give birth. Though the inferior clergy were pre- 
vented by their pover^ from imitating the expensive 
luxury of their superiors, yet gross ignorance and low 
debauchery rendered them as contemptible as the 
others were odious.*^ The severe and unnatural law of 
celibacy, to which both were equally subject, occasioned 
sqch irreg^arities, that in several parts of Europe the 
concubinage of priests was not only permitted, but en- 
joined. The employing of a remedy so contrary to the 
precepts of the Christian religion, is the strongest proof 
that the crimes it was intended to prevent were both 
numerous and flagrant. Long before the sixteenth cen- 
tury, many authors of gpreat name and authority give 
such descriptions of the dissolute morals of the clergy, 
as seem almost incredible in the present ag^.* The vo- 

f The corrupt state of the cborcli prior to the RofematioD, is acknowledged bj 
an author, who was both abundantly able to judge concerning this matter, and who 
was not over-forward to confess it. ** For some nears Csays fidlarmine) before the 
Lutlienin and Calvinistic heresies were published » them was not (as coutem- 
poraiy authors testify) any severity in ecclesiastical jndientories, any disciplhie with 
regard to morals, any knowledge of sacred Iheratore, any reverence for divine 
thukgs ; there was not almoit an^religlon remaining.*' Bcfiaiminns Concki 
Oper.l tom. vi. col.' t96«..c^ (Sion. 1617. apod Geidesii Evan. SeoMti, 
vol. i. p. 25. ^ 

f Gratum Oravamind Nndon* German. in Fascicnlo,ller.expetend. et fogienda-- 
^ rum, per Ortuiaom Gratium, vol. i. 361. pee ianomerable passages to the samepnr- 
’ pose m the appendia, or sqnond volnine» pnUshed fay £dward1Br^. See also 
Herm. Vonder Haidt. Hist. lit. Refofn.pni in.^and; Ae vast cdMeffSnasVf Wal- 
chhii tn bis four vohiinea ^ Monnaieiila liadil JEwl. Gotihif. 1757. 

The anthoii qnAsd amrawrain foe'vkmef foe clergy. When they ven-. 

Cnied' opon actUia manilfostH criidMl, w od^Widiide'tlMt tfacy.vrenid be Jess 
scnipolonB with ffopaot fotho d nenrem p<f hf P ytiitn f. Aeedirdiiigly ihawtoegleciof the 
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luptuous lives of ecclesiastics occasioned great scandal, 
‘not Only because their manners were inconsistent with 
their mcred character; but the laity bcuig accustomed 
to see several of them raised from' the lowest stations 
to die greatest affluence, did not shew the same indul- 
gence to their excesses, as to those of persons possessed 
of hereditary wealth or grandeur; aud viewing their 
condition with more eftsy, they censured their crimes 
with greater severity. Nothing, therefore, could be 
more acceptable to Luther's heaters, than the violence 
with which he exclaimed against the immoralities of 
churchmen, and every person in his audience could, 
from his own observation, confirm the truth of his 
invectives. 

ThcfuHii^ ' The scandal of these crimes was greatly iii- 
thMeTiH'” creased by the facility with which such as com- 
them obtained pardon. In all the Eu- 
doiicd. ropean kingdoms, the impotence of the civil 
magistrate, under forms of government extremely irre- 
gular and turbulent, made it necessary to relax the 
rigour of justice, and upon payment of a certhin fine or 
composition prescribed by law, judges were accustomed 
to remit farther punishment, even of the most atrocious 
crimes. The court of Rome, always attentive to the 
means of augmenting its revenues, imitated this prac- 
tice ; and, by a preposterous accommodation of it to 
religious concerns, granted its pardons to such trans- 
gressors as gave a sum of money in order to purchase 
them. As the idea of a composition for crimes was then 

j ‘ 

decent condoct tnilftble to ibpir profectieti, leeiiii to bnve giveo ipeat offence. In 
order to Ulustmto lluie f rliall traucribe one pnggfft kucuutc it b taJ^cu not from 
May aiitbor wboie nnCmied porpoie it wap to mKbrite tbe improper cunduct of ibe 
dergy ; and who, AM piajadioe or artidoe, nmf ha tuppoicd to aggrovato llie 
charge agaimt Ih^* Ina tw per og Chatlca JV., fa a Ictier to ilic arUibiehop of 
Meats, A.l>. 155^^ Ahordag him to idlorm the dSA"^* 
prcMei himMlIr^ **0a Chrbii patifmeiii^ Indaa, hiit^ia ct torovsineiiim eiercent ; 
bahhiim milHiwWa com prsiesdi aineb ct^arfcnteit'gMint, et cslceo* miliinrep; 
comainet harhltai iinlPMBt»cmibUqoodml Vitam etoidiacm ’coelcpimiicnai p^tat, 
eatendiuiL JfiliiacibA fc dmitasat ai^aacahinhu« sctiboi, Wta A morihap, m pum 
Mloib diapendiaia, it fenerala pcooliiipAlahiiii, inuBbeeat.'* Oms PiploniaticA 
Aoccdoioriim, per Vah Fdkd. Cnaenams 4lo. vol. iii. p. 498. 
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familiar, this strange traffic was so far from shocking 
iilainkind, that it soon became general ; and in order to 
prevent any imposition in carrying it on, the officers of 
the Roman chancery published a book^ containing the 
precise sum to be exacted for ll^e pardon of every par- 
ticular sin. A deacon, guilty of murder, was absolved 
for twenty crowns. A bishop, or abbot, might assassi- 
nate for three hundred livres. ‘ Any ecclesiastic might 
violate his vows of chastity, even with the most aggra- 
vating circumstances, for the third part of that sum. 
Even such shocking crimes as occur seldom in human 
life, and perhaps exist only in the impure imagination 
' of a casuist, were taxed at a very moderate rate. When 
a more regular and perfect mode of dispensing justice 
came to be introduced into civil courts, the practice of 
paying a composition for crimes went, gradually into 
disuse; and mankind having acquired more accurate 
notions concerning religion and morality, the condi- 
tions on which the court of Rome bestowed its par- 
dons appeared impious, and were considered as one. 
great soufee of ecclesiastical corruption.'' '* 

TiMexori)i- This degeneracy of manners among the clergy 
ofOie”'**' have been tolerated, perhaps, with greater 

ciiurcii ; indulgence, if their exorbitant riches and power 
had not enabled them, at the same time, to encifoach on 
die rights of every other order of men. It is the genius 
of superstition, fond of whatever is pompous or grand, 
to set no bounds to its liberality towards persons whom 
it esteems sacred, and to think its expressions of regard 
defective, unless it hath raised them to the height of 
wealth and authority. Hence flowed the extensive re- 
venues and jurisdiction possessed by the c^rch in every 
country in Europe, and which were become intolerable 
to die laity, from whose undisceming bounty they were 
at first derived. 

^ Fksciciil. fug. i. J.VS. J.G. SSchrlluirnii Amwuii. Lilvrar. Fran- 

ctif. vul. ii. Dicti.iii; de AriiCt liaticfe K Tki|k|)iu!i. Treb Cbiv 

ci'llar. UuiiiaiiNj udiU Fraiicof. 16 al,piis$itu. 
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p«ftic«- burden, however, of ccclesia-sticnl op- 

•Mv ill prepsion, had faUen with siicli peculiar weight 
’ on the Germans, as rendered them, though na- 
turally exempt from levilj', and tenacious of tlieir an- 
cient custonj^, more inclinable than any people in 
Europe to listcu to those who called on thorn to asst^rt 
their liberty. During the long contests between the 
popes and empefOrs concerning the right of investiture, 
and the wars which tlicse occasioned, most of the con- 
siderable Giirinan ecclesiastics joined the papal faction; 
and while engaged in rebellion agaiast the head of the 
empire, they seized the imjicrial domains and revenues, 
and usurped the imperial jurisdiction within their own 
dioceses. Upon tlic re-cstablishmcnt of trauc|uillity. 
they still retained these usurpations, as if by the length 
of an unjust possession they had acquired a legal right 
to them. The emperors, too feeble to wrest them out 
of their hands, were obliged to grant the clergy Hefs of 
those ample tcrritoric.s, and they enjoyed all the inimu- 
uitii>s, as well as honours, which belonged to feudal 
bvons. IJy means of these, many bishops ufid abbots 
in (iennany, were not only (X’clesiastics, but princes, 
and their character and manners partook more of the 
licence too frequent among the latter, than of the sanc- 
tity which became the former.* 

wiicre the The Unsettled state of government in Germany, 

■ and the frequent wars to which tliat country was 
5*ibe***^ exposed, contributed in another manner towards 
aggrandizing ecclesiastics. The only property, 
during those times of anarchy, which enjoyed security 
from the oppression of the great, or the ravages of war, 
was that which belonged to tile church. 'I'his was 
owing not only to the great reverence for tlnr sacred 
character prevalent in those .ages, but to a superstitious 
dread of Ae sentence of excommunication, which the 
clergy were ready to denounce against all who invaded 

* F. pBul« lli»tor,v Ilf BcneAi'c**, {•. 107^ 
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j ^ -i: ^ chlirefe, obtained as its vassals a 

,,2lf ?* ^ th^' were 

^able to procure. By such inci«se of tlJnum- 

ber of their vassals, the powet of eccleriastics received 

areal Md permanent augmentation; and as lands held 

in fee by the limited tenures dommon in those ages, 
often returned to the persons on whom the fief depend, 

considerable Editions were made in this way to the 
property of the clergy.^ way to tlie 

ttesj^ergyin providing for 
I’L.nitie. “® s«f®<y of their own persons, was stiU greater 
%n that which they displayed in securing their 
possessions ; and their efforts to attain it were 
still more success^. As they were consecrated to the 
pnesfly office with much outward solemnity ; were dis- 
tinguished from the rest of mankind bya pLC^b 
^d manner of life; and ^ogated to thei? order m^y 
pnvUe^ which do not belong to other Christians, they 

A^elT • re^er^riol 

As Muperstitiousspmt spread, they were regarded as 

^ whom 

®^® P“*»whments. This exemption from 
ciydjumdiction,. granted, at first to ecclesfastics as a 

Th’ ° claimed as a.ppint of right 

This valuable imipunity of the priesthocrf ia asseited’ 
not only in thedecreesiof popes.and councils^ but^ 

confirmed ur the mort ample form by many of the 
gr?^st emperors.' As 4ong as the clerical .^aracter 
remamed, the per^n of an ecclesiastic, ^ in some 

ke were degrided from his 
*ke unhallowed han^ of the civil ^Oge duist not 

>69. w. Sfi,' booliiwaiei, Etit dc RMee,loiB.i. 

• CoidM# cowiaiuu a, 
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toudi him. But as tibe power of degradation was iodcred 
in the spiritual courts, the difficulty and expense of ob* 
taining such a sentence tod iofien secured absolute 4in- 
puni^ to offenders. Mwy assumed tli^clericd cha- " 
lacter, for no othm* reanm dian that it might Mreen 
them from the punishment .which their actions de- 
served."- The (rerman nobles complained loudly, that 
these anointed malefactort,as they called them,* seldom 
suffered capitally, even for the most atrocious crimes ; 
and their independence of the civil magbtrate is often 
mentioned in die remonstrances of the diets, as a privi- 
lege equally pemicioua to society, and to (he morals of 
the clergy. 

Their en- While the clergy asser^d the privileges of 
their own order with so much zeaJ, they made) 
continual encroachments upon those of the laity. I 
the leiiy. All causes relative to matrimony, to testaments, 
to usury, to legitimacy of birdi, as well as those which 
concerned ecclesiastical revenues, were thought to be 
so connected with religion, that they could be tried 
only in the spiritual courts. Not satisfied vrith this 
ample jurisdiction, which extended to one half of the 
subjects that give rise to litigation among men, the 
clergy, with wonderful industry, and hy « thousand 
inventions, endeavoured to draw all otbeir causes into 
their own courts.” As they had engrossed almost the 
whole learning known in the dark ages, the spiritual 
judges were commonly so far superior in knowledge 
and abilities to those employed in the secular courts, 
that the people at first favoured any strelch that was 
made to bring their affairs under the cognizance of a 
judicature, <%the decisions of which they could rely 
with more pmect confidence than oh those of the civil 
courts, liiuti^ the inter^. of the church, and the in- 
clination of the people, coflcurring to elude the juris- 

• Rjincr's fmden, roL xiil. J8f. » Coiluiii OrBvam. f 31. 

• GMiWKii iMok 
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diction of the lay-magistrate, soon reduced it almost to 
nothing.’’ By memis of this, vast powier accrued to 
ecclesiastics, f^d no mcoittiderable addition was made 
to their revenue by the sums paid in thpse a^es to the 
persons who administered justice. 

The drrad- The penalty by which the spmtual courts 
enforced their sentences, added great weight 
cciunreii. terror to their jurisdiction. The censure 

of excommunication was instituted originally for pre- 
serving the purity of the church ; that obstinate offen- 
ders, whose impious tenets or profane lives were a re- 
proach to Christianity, might be cut off from the society 
of the faithful; this, ecclesiastics did not scruple to 
convert into an engine for promoting their own power, 
and they inflicted it on the most frivolous occasions. 
Whoever despised any of their decisions, even concern- 
ing civil matters, immediately incurred this dreadful 
censure, which not only excluded tlicm from all the 
privileges of a Christian, but deprived them of their 
rights as men and citizens;*' and the dread of this ren- 
dered even the most fierce and turbulent spirits obse- 
quious to the authority of the church. 

Thedevice* Nor did the clcrgy neglect the proper me- 
thods of preserving the wealth and power which 
they had acquired with such industry and ad- 
tiona. dress. The possessions of the church, being 
consecrated to God, were declared unalienable ; so that 
the funds of a society which was daily graining, and 
could never lose,. . grew tp be immense. In Germany, 
it was computed. that the ecclesiastics had.got into their 
hands more than one half of the nation^ property.' In 
otlier countries, the proportion varied;. but ^ share 
belonging to die church was every where prodigious. 
These vast possessimis were not subject^ the burdens 
imposed on die lands of -^e (aity. The. German clergy 
were exempted by law ffom alt taxes ; and if, on any 
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extraordinary emergence, cccle$<iastics were pleased to 
grant some aid towards supplying tbe public e.\igcuci»‘s, 
this was considered as a free gift flowing from their o^yn 
generosity^ w liich the civjd magistrate had no title to 
demand, far less to exact.’ In coiisequeiice. of this 
strange solecism in government, the laity in (jermniiy 
had the mortifleation to And themselves Uvaded witlt ex- 
cessive impositions, because such as po.ssosscd tlie 
greatest property wen* freed from any obligation to 
.support or to defend the .state. 

iTif Ger- Grievous, lu.)wevcr, as the exorbitant wealth 
man cede- mij numcrous privileges of tin; clerical oriler 
uw^iiy were to tiK* other members of tlic (.lerinaiiii* 
' ri body, they would have, reckoned it some miti- 
gation of the evil, if these had been f>n.ssessed only by 
cccle.sia.stic.s rc.sidiug among themselve.s, who u'f>uld 
have been less apt to make an improper use of their 
riches, or to exercise their rights with uiihecomiiig 
rigour. But the bi.shop.s of Koine having (sarly put in a 
claim, the boldest that over liuman tunhition suggested, 
<»<’ being .supreme aud iidalliblc heads of the Christian 
church ; they, by their profound policy and uiiwcarf(‘d 
perseverance, by their address in availing themselves 
of every' circumstance which occurred, by taking advan- 
tage of the superstition of some priii< cs, of the iioecs- 
.sities of others, and of tlie credulity of the people, at 
length established their pretensioas in opposition both 
to the interest and common sense of mankind, (irermany 
was the country which these ecclesiastical sovereigns 
governed with most absolute authority. They exeom- 
muuicatcd and deposed .some of its most illustrious 
emperors, and excited their subjects, their ministers, 
and even their children, to take anus against them. 
Amidst the.se contests, die popes continually extended 
their own immunities, spoiling the secular prince.s gra- 


M cTiluia Gravam^ $ 'JL. IfulilaAli CduL r. 71^ )Ww'. Mi'iitl JUal. Uu 
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dually of their most valuable^ .prerogatives, and the 
German church felt all the rigour of thht oppression 
which flows firom subjectieh'to foreign dominions, and 
foreign exactions. 

Nomi. nshf of coniraring bmiefices, which the 

by popes usurped durii^' that pe:riod of confusion, 
was an acquisition of great importance, and 
exaltdd the ecdesiasticul power upon the ruins of the 
temporal. The:.eniperors and other princes of Germany 
had long been in possession of this right, which served 
to increase both their authoiily and their revenue. But 
by wresting it out of their hands, the popes were en- 
abled to fill the empire with their own creatures ; they 
accustomed a great body of every prince’s subjects to 
depend, not upon him but upon foe Roman see ; they 
bestowed upon strangers foe richest benefices in every 
country, and drained their wealth to supply foe luxury 
of a foreign court. Even foe patience of foe most super- 
stitious ages could no long^er bear such oppression ; and 
so loud and frequent were the complaints and murmurs 
of foe Germans, that the .popes, afraid of irritating them 
too far, consented, contrary to their usual practice, to 
abate somewhat of foeir pretensions, and to rest satisfied 
with foe right of nomination to such benefices as hap- 
pened to fall vacant daring six -months in foe year, leav- 
ing the disposal of foe remainder to foe princes and 
other legal patrons.* 

The expe- But tli6 court of Rome easily found expe- 
1*!.*!!!;-^, dients for elu^i^ im agreen^ent which put stfch 
cf restraints i|^^|^er. The piaotice of reserv- 
ineSeeiaaL ing certaiti ' Ivw^es in eye^ country to foe 
pope’s immediate nomination, which;|iad be<m long 
know^ and often compledned-^f, wsis^tended far be- 
yondlta,. ancient bounds. AU foe bc^^ces possessed 
by cardfoids, or any of foe numerous officers in foe Ro- 
man court ; those held by persons who )tldi^ened to die 

* F. Pmity Hist, of EccJck. Bcncf. GoM. CotistiL linpcr. i. 4GB. 
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at Rome, or within forty miles of that city on their 
journey to Orfrom it; such as became vacant by trans- 
lation, with many others, included in the number 
of reserved benefices ; JuUus II. and Leo X. stretching 
the . matter ty theVbtmosii^ often collated to benefices 
where the right of' reservath»D had not been declared, 
on pretence of having mentally ^reserved this privilege 
to themselves. The right of reservation, however, even 
with this extension, had certain limits, as it could be 
exercised only where the benefice was actually vacant ; 
and therefore, in order to render the exertion of papal 
power unbounded, ei’pectative graces, or mandates nomi- 
nating a person to succeed to a benefice upon the first 
vacancy that should happen, were brought into use. 
By means of these, Germany was filled with pcrsoiLs 
who were servilely dependent on die court of Rome, 
from which they had received such reversionary grants ; 
princes were defrauded, in a great degree, of their pre- 
rogatives; the rights of lay-patrons were preoccupied, 
and rendered almost entirely vain." 

The manner in which these extraordinary 
court powers were exercised, rendered them still 
more odious and intolerable. The avarice and 
extortion of the court of Rome, were become excessive 
almost to a proverb. The practice of selling benefices 
was so notorious, that no pains wcu’c taken to conceal 
or to disguise it. Companies of merchants openly pur- 
chased the benefices, of difTerent districts In Germany 
from the pope's ministers, and retailed them at an ad- 
vanced price.* Pious men b^jl^d deep regret these 
simoniacal trtmsactions, so U^rWorlity the ministers of a 
Christian chutydi ; while politicians complained of the 
loss sustained ^ ftie expof^on of so niuch wealth in 
that irreligious traffic, 

; ■ s , ■..'i ■ . ; 
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It drained sums, indeed, which the court of Rome 

uiiier drew by its stated and le^l impositions frotn 

countries . , i i • i • 

of their all the countncs acknowled^ng its authority, 
wcaiiii. yfQfe so considerable, that it is not strange that 
princes, as well as their subjects, murmured at . the 
' smallest addition made to them by unnecessary or illicit 
means. Every ecclesiastical person, upon his admis- 
sion to his benefice, paid annats, or one year's produce 
of his living, to the pope ; and as the tax was exacted 
with great rigour, its amount was very great To tliis 
must be added, the frequent demands made by the popes 
of free gifts from the clergy, together with the extraor- 
dinary levies of tenths upon ecclesiastical benefices, on 
pretence of expeditions against the Turks, seldom in- 
tended, or carried into execution ; and from the whole, 
the vast proportion of the revenues of>the church, which 
flowed continually to Rome, may be estimated, 
riic anibsd Sucli Were the dissolute manners, the exorbi- 
uMUiew taut wealth, the enormous power and privileges 
Mutes. Qf clergy before the Reformation ; such the 
oppressive rigour of that dominion which the popes had 
established over the Christian world; and such the 
sentiments concerning them that prevailed in Germany 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century. Nor has this 
sketch been copied from the controversial writers of 
that age, who, in the heat of disputation, may be sus- 
pected of having exaggerated the errors, or of having 
misrepresented the conduct, of that church which they 
l&bourcd to overturn ; it is formed upon more authentic 
evidence, upon the m^ii^Hals and remonstrances of 
the imperial diets, enoiiierating the grievances under 
which the empire groaned, in order to obtain the re- 
dress nf them. Dissatisfkction must have arisen to a 
great height among the. people, when these grave as- 
s^blies expressed themlelvies with that degree of acri- 
mony which abounds in their remonstrances ; and if 
they demanded the abolition of these enormities with 
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SO much vehemence, the people, wo may be assured, 
littered their sentiments and desires in bolder and mnrt> 
virulent language. 

Men pre- To lueo tlius prepared for slmkintr oH’ tlio 
r!l!bran yok«. LuAcr addressed himself with certainty 
i.otiirr's ()f success. As they had lonjr felt its woisrht, 

opioiuDS, 1111 ..1. . 1 

ana had borne it with impatience, they Ii.stencd 
with joy to the first ofler of procuring them deliverance. 
Hence proceeded the fond and eager reception that lii.s 
doctrines met with, and the rapidity witli which they 
Aiuf to to- spread over all the provinces of Germany. Kveii 
IlcfJtil '* impetuosity and fierceness of Luther’s spirit, 

his confidence in asserting his own 0])inions, 
and the arrogance as wudl as contempt wliercwifli he 
treated all who dilfercd from him, which, in ages of 
greater iiiodcmtion and refinement, have been reckoned 
defects in the character of that reformer, did not ap|>i*ar 
cxccs.sive to his contemporaries, whose minds wtMe 
strongly agitated bv those, interestii^g controversies 
w'hicli lie carried on. and who hail theuiselvivs eruliired 
the rigour of papal tyranny, and die corniptions 
in the clnirch against which he exclaimed. 

i\or were they offended at that gross scurrility with 
wliich his jiolemical WTitings are filled, or at the low 
buffoonery which he sometiine.< iiitroduf:es into his 
gravest discourses. No dispute was managed in those 
rude times without a large portion of tlic former ; and 
the latter was common, even on the most solemn oc ra- 
sions, and in treating the, most sacred subjocLs. So far 
were either of these from doing hurt to his causis that 
invective and ridicule had Mime effect, as well more 
laudable arguments, in exposing the errors ul PopcTy, 
and in determining mankind to abandon tlu im 
ThcciTprt Besides all tliese causes of l,iitlier\ rapid 
TCiItl^nof progress, arising fre^ tlie imturc of his enter- 
prise, and the juncture at which he undertook 
uTrJIi***** reaped advantage from some foreign 

tiuii; and adventitious cifcumstanc(‘s, die beneficial 
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influence of which none of his ^^rer^nners in the 
same, ponrse had enjoyed. Among these may be rec- 
koned ^e %ir^tipn of ihe art of printing, about half 
a centaiy b^Sa^ his^ine.'’ By this fortunate discovery, 
the facilitj^^^^4'>inng;.and of propagating knowledge 
was i^ohdi^ratiiy increased, and Luther’s' books, which 
must .^flierwisP- l^ave their way slowly and with 
uncertainty distant i^imtries, spread at puce all 
over Europe. Nor were they read only by the rich and 
the learned, who alone had access to books before that 
invention; they got into the hands of the p^ple, who, 
upon this appeal to them as judges, ventured to ex- 
amine and to reject many doctrines which they had 
formerly been required to believe, without being tau|;ht 
to understand them. 

And of die revival of learning at the same period 

r^idof i^as a circumstance extremely friendly to the 
Reformation. The study of the ancient Greek 
and Roman authors, by enlightening the human mind 
wi^ liberal and sound knowledge, roused it from .that 
profound lethargy in which it had been sunk during 
several centuries. Mankind seem, ^ that period, to 
have recovered the powers of inquiring and of think ing 
for themselves, faculties of which they had loUg lost 
the use; and fond of the acquisition, they exercised 
them wi^ great boldness upon all subjects. They were 
not no# afraid of entering an uncommon path, or of 
embracing a new opinion. Novelty appears rather to 
have been a recommendation; pf a doctrine; and in- 
stead of^^iug startled daring hand of Luther 

drew aside or tore the which covered and esta-' 
blished errors, the genit^ of the age applauded and 
aid^ attempt Lut^^ though a stranger to ele- 
gance ^ taste or composition,, sealonsiy promoted the 
cultivatidh of ancient ttterattjy«;' and sensible of its 
bmng necessary to' the^^ght Uttderstandiiig of the 
.Scriptotts, he himself had acquired considerable know- 
ledge both in the Hebre#tmd Gredc tongues, l^e- 
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lanctlioD, and «ome utiier of his disciples, were eminent 
• proficienlB in the polite arts; and as the some ignorant 
monks who opposed the intit>duction of learning into 
Germany, set themselves with equal fierceness against 
Luther's opinions, and declared the good reception of 
the latter to be the effect of the progres-s which the 
former had made, the cause of learning and of the Re* 
formation came to be considered as closely connected 
with each otlier, and, in every country, had tlic same 
friends and the same enemies. This enabled the refor- 
mers to carry on the contest at first with great -supc- ' 
riority. Erudition, industry, accuracy uf sentiment, 
purity.of composition, even wit and raillery, were al* 
most whoUy on their side, and triumphed with ease 
over illiterate monks, whose rude arguments, expressed 
in a perplexed and barbarou.s style, were found insuf- 
ficient folr the defence of a sy.stem, the errors of which,* 
all the art and ingenuity uf its later and more learned 
advocates hare not heen able to palliate, 
uibcr That bold spirit of inquiry , which tlic revival 
*'**^^^ of learning excited in Europe, was so favoiim- 
*hodM Reformation, that J.utlicr was aided 

hutocccM. in bis progress, and mankind were prepared to 
embraoc his doctrines, by persons who did not wish 
success to his undertaking. The greater part of the 
ingenious men who applied to the stirly of anrient li- 
terature towards the close of U>c. fifteenth ccntiii}', and 
the beginning of the sixteenth, tliough they h.ad no 
intention, and perhaps, no wish, to overturn the esta- 
blished system of religion, hi||^ '^covered the absurdity 
of many tenets and practi^^j^lutliorized by the church, 
and perceived the futility of those arguments by ivhich 
illiterate mon&s endeavouis^to defend thein.^ Their 
contempt of these advocate^Or the received errors, led 
them frequently to exp^ pinions which they 
supported, ,ond, to ridicule tliiir ignorance with great 
freedom and severi^. By this^ men were pcepared for 
vpi.. tv. E 
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tbe more serious, attacks made upon them by Lutber, 
and their mverence both for Ihe doctrines and persons 
against wbim^ be tpyemb^d, was considerably abated. 
This was p^^^ljr^tM ease in Gecmany. ''^en tbe 
first attei^l^^:^ ibade to revive a taste for ancient 
leami^ count^ tbe ecdesiastics there, wbo 

we^'’sS^’mora;^orant tbimtbeir brethren on tbe other 
side ^ the Sj|t'tbeidlblves to oppose its progress 
with more active zeal; and the patrons of the new 
studies, iii return, attacked thein with grater violence. 
In the writings of Redcblin, Hutten, and tb,e other re- 
vivers of learning in Germany, the corruptions of die 
church of Rome are censured with an acrimony of style 
little inferior to that of Luther himself.^ 

From the same cause proceeded the frequent 
hriyEra*- strictures of Erasmus upon the errors of the 
church, as well as upon the ignorance and vices 
of the clergy. His reputation and authority were so 
high in Europe at the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and his works were read with such universal ad- 
miration, that the effect of these deserves to be men- 
tioned as one of the circumstances which contributed 
considerably towards Luther's succesk. Erasmus, hav- 
ing been destined for the church, and trained up in 
the knowledge of ecclesiastical literature, applied him- 
self more to theological inquiries than any of the revivers 
of learning in that age. His acute judgment and ex- 
tensive erudition enabled him to discover many errors, 
both in the doctrine and worship of the Romish church. 
Some bC4hese he confqted with great solidity of reason- 
ing and^force of eloqueabe;''^ Others he treated as ob- 
jects of ridicule, and turned against them that irresist- 
ible torrent of popular |p^ satirical wit, of which he 
had the comms^. Thm was hardly any opinion or 
practice of dhe Romish chuidi which Luther endea- 

V Gcrdesius Hist Etu. Bciiot. irot'i. p. 1^. 157. Sechendt ttbt i. p., 103. 
Vondcr Hirdti Hbt. litem. Bdona. puifi. 
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voared to .reform, *bat what had been previoufdy ani- 
madverted upon by Erasmus, juid had afforded him 
subject either of censure or^4^^d>y. ^JlbOOordingly, 
when Luther first began ^ 4kh^.up(^ 

Erasmus seemed to applhiAW^SO^IllIjillil^^ 
the friendship of sevend ptdrons, 

and condemned the behaj(rif« ^ anll hla.idTer* 

series.* He concurred opei^ w ih^rghing 

against the school divines, as the feacherO of a ^stcm 
equally unedifying and obscure. He joined him in 
endcavouriag to turn the attention of men to the study 
of the Holy Scriptures, as the only standard of religious 
tru^.* 

Various circumstances, however, prevented Erasmus 
from holding the same course with Luther. The na- 
tural timidity of his temper; his want of that strength 
of mind which alone can prompt a -man to assume the 
character of a reformer his excessive deference for 
persons in high station ; his dr^ad of losing the pen- 
sions and other emoluments, which their libei^ity had 
coqlBiTed upon him ; his extreme love of peace, and 
lippes of reforming abuses gradually, and by gentle 
methods, all con^m-ed in determining him not only to 
repres$*and to moderate the zeal with which he had 
once been animated against tlie errors of the church,* 
but to assume the character of a mediator between Lm 
ther and hU opponents. But though Erasmitu soon 
began* to censure Luther as too daring and impeteous, 
and ma at last prevuted up<m to write Against hhn, 
he must, neverlheleSSj be ^^ifieted as lHsf^||||^ttner 

• VaMlsr Hm«, HrtW. UUsL Hjbl. Bmhvv. 
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and auxiliary in tihis lyar upon the' cburcliv He first 
scattered the seeds, which Luther cherished and brought 
to maturity. raillery and oblique censures pre- 

pared the way for Luther's invectives and more direct 
attacks. In Ais light Erasmus appeared to the zealous 
defenders of ihe Romish .church in his own times.^ In 
this light he must be considered by every person con- 
versant in the history of that period. 

In this long enumeration of the circumstances which 
combined in favouring the progress of Luther's opinions, 
or in weakening the resistance of his adversaries, I 
have avoided entering into any discussion of the theo- 
lo^cal doctrines of Popery, and have not attempted to 
shew how repugnant they are to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, and how destitute of any foundation in reason, 
in the. word of God, or in the practice of the primitive 
church, leaving those topics entirely to ecclesiastical 
historians, to whose province they peculiarly belong. 
But when we add the effect of these religious consi- 
derations to the influence of political causes, it is ob- 
vious that the united operation of both on the human 
mind must have been sudden and irresistible. Though, 
to Luther's contemporaries, who were too near perhaps 
to the scene, or too deeply interested in it, to trace 
causeil with accuracy, or to examine them with cool- 
ness, rapidity with which his opinions spread, 
appeared to be so unaccountable, that some of them 
imputed it to a certain uncommon and malignant po- 
sition of the stars, which scattered the spirit of giddi> 
ness and innovation over the world ;* it is evident, that 
the success of the Reformalfion was the natural effect 
of many powerful causes prepared by peculiar Provi- 
dence, and happily conspiring to that end. This at- 
tempt to invea^gate these causes, and to throw light on 
an event, ito^ingular andimportanl^ will not, perhaps, 

* # VoBde* Hirdt, HW. lAanBS'ftifana. pui. i. p. S. 

* JoTu Hbbilis Lot 155Sf fol. p. IM. 
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be deemed an unn^sessaiy digression. 1 return from 

it to the course of f&e history. 

Piwerd- WonofC'iE^nducted Its delibera* 

d!?M peculiar to such 

Worms, assemblies. Much tinie wns s{^^'i» 'establish* 
ing some regulations regard jto dte internal 
police of the empire. The jurisdiction of the imperial 
chamber was confirmed, and'the forms m Its proceeding 
rendered more fixed and regular.. A council of re- 
gency was appointed to assist Ferdinand in the govern- 
ment of the empire during any occasional absence of 
the emperor ; which, from the extent of the emperor's 
dominions, as well as the multiplicity of his affairs, 
wSi' an event that might be frequently expected.' The 
iiic ru- religion was then taken' into consider- 

ation. There were not wanting some plausible, 
j^l^r*** which might have induced Charles to 

have declared himself the protector of Luthers 
cause, or at least to have connived at it% progress. If 
he had possessed no other dominions but those which 
belonged to him in Germany, an^ no other crown 
besides the imperial, he might have been dispo.sed, 
perhaps, to favour a man, who asserted so boldly the 
privileges and immunities for which the empire had 
struggled so long with the popc.s. Dut the vpst and 
dangerous schemes which Francis I. was forming against 
Charles, made it necessary for him to regulate his con- 
duct by views more extensive than those which would 
have suited a German prince ; and it being of the ut* 
most importance to sccurq.. the pope’s friendship, this 
determined him to treat Luther with great severity, as 
the most effectual method of soothing Leo into a con- 
currence with bis measures, 4 His eagerness to accom- 
plish this, rendered him not unwilling to gratify the 
papal legates in Germany, who insisted that, Without 
any delay or formal deliberation, the diet ought Ip 

^ Pont. Heuter. Ref. Antlr. Ub* vUi. ck. tl.p. 195. PfeftI Abrrgu CliniA.|^4M. 
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condetnn'a mwi whom Ac popehad already excommu- 
iH(Satcd as an incorrigible hwetic. Snch an abrupt 
nuumer of procdraihg, however, being deemed unpre- 
cedented and unjust by Ae members of Ae 
diet, they made a point of LuAer’s appearing 
«pp«"- person, and declaring wheAer he adhered^ 
not to Aose opinions which had hhp drawn upoo^ijtne 
censures of Ae church.* Not only Ae emperor, but all 
the princes Arough whose territories he had to pass, 
granted him a safe-conduct ; and Chmrles wrote 
to him at the same time, requiring his imme- 
diate attendance on Ae diet, and renewing his promises 
of protection from any injury or violence.'' LuAer did 
not hesitate one moment about yielding obedience, and 
set out for Worms, attended by Ae herald who had 
brought Ae emperor’s letter and safe-conduct. While 
on his journey, many of his friends, whom the fate of 
Huss under similar circumstances, mid notwiAstanding 
Ae same secigrity of an imperial safe-conduct, filled 
HU wiA solicitude, advised him not to rush wan- 
dauntad tqply into ^e midst of danger. But LuAer, 
superior to such terrors, silenced Aem wiA Ais 
reply ; I am lawfully called,” said he, “ to appear in 
that city, and thiAer will 1 go in Ae name of Ae Lord, 
Aough as many devUs as Aere are tiles on Ae houses 
were Aere combmed against me.”' 

The reception which he met wiA at Worms, 
ew « was such as he mig^t have reckoned a full re- 
' ward of all his labours, if vanity and Ae love 
of applause had been Ae principles by which he was 
influenced. Greater crowds assembled to behold' him, 
Aan had appeared at Ae empcmr's puldic ealry ; Ais 
apartments were daily filled with, princes and person- 
ages of ihf.highest rank,^ and he frits treated wiA all 
the resp^Viteid %Aose .^rho possess Ae power of di- 

( P. Man, Ep. 7SS. 411. ‘ lUd. 40 , 

* Sedwad. IM. 'Uilh. Opera iL 414. 
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recting the understanding and sentiments of other men; 
im homage, more sincere, as well as more flattering, 
tiian any which pre-eminence .in birth or condition can 
The mm- command. At his appearance before the diet, 
append he behaved with great decency, and with equal 
ance. firmness. He readily acknowledged an excess 
of vehemence and acrimony in his controversial writ- 
ings, but refused to retract his opinions, unless he were 
convinced of- their falsehood ; Or tg consent to their 
being tried by any other rule than' &e word of .God. 
When neither threats nor entreaties could prevail on 
him to depart from this resolution, some of the ecclesi- 
astics proposed to imitate the example of the coimcil of 
Constance, and by punishing the author .of this pestilent 
heresy, who was now in their power, to deliver the 
church at once from such an evil. But the members 
of the diet refusing to expose the Gem^ integrity to 
fresh reproach by a second violation of public faith ; 
and Charles being no less unwilling to bring a stain 
upon the beginning of his administration by such an 
ignominious action, Luther was permitted to depart in 
April S6. safety.' A few days after he left the city, a severe 
edict was published in the em^ror’s name, and 
him. authority of the diet, depriving him, as an 

obstinate and excommunicated criminal, of all the pri- 
vileges which he enjoyed as a subject of t£^ empire, 
forbidding any prince to harbour or protect him, and 
requiring all to concur in seizing his person as soon as 
the term specified in his safe^ionduct was expired." 
ihisMised rigorous decree had no considerable 

•^Mn- e^ct; the execution of it being prevented, 
Wmtbi^. partly by the multip$city of occupations which 
the commotions in Spain, togedier with the wars in 
Italy and die.Low Countries, created Jlo the emperor ; 
»nA pa^ly by a prudent precaution employed by the 
elector of Saxony, Lq|lmr’s fruthful and discerning pa- 

• Ptul» Hkt. off CouBC* p. IS* Seek. 1^* ■ Gold, ff^oiiit* taper. 0.401. 
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tron.. As Luther, on his return from W orms, was pass- 
ing near Altenstein in Thiiringia, a number of horsemen 
in masks rushed^uddenly put of a, wood, where the 
elector had appomted them to lie in wait for him, and 
'surrounding his company, carried him, after dismissing 
all his attendants, to Wartburg, a strong; castle not for 
distant. There the elector ordered him to be supplied 
with every thifig necessary or agreeable ; but the place 
of his retreat w.aa, carefully concealed, until the fury of 
the present storm against him began to abate, upon a 
change in the political situation of Europe. In this 
solitude, where he remained nine months, and which 
he frequently called his Patmos, after the name of that 
island to which the aptntle John was banished, he ex- 
erted his usual vigour and industry in defence of his 
doctrines, or in confutation of his adversaries, publish- 
ing several treatises, which revived the spirit of his fol- 
lowers, astonished to a great degree, and disheartened, 
at the sudden disappearance of their leader. 

During his conBnement, his opinions conti- 
!!r bt"‘' nued to' gain ground, acquiring the ascendant 
uitioioni. every city in Saxony. At this time, 

the Augustinians of Wittemberg, with the approbation 
of the university, and the connivance of the elector, 
ventured upon the first step towards an alteration in 
the est^ished forms of public worship, by abolishing 
the celebration of private masses, and by giving the cup 
as well as the bread to the jjaity, in administering the 
sacrament of the Lord’s sup^r. 

Decree <ir 'Whatever consolation the coun^ ahd suc- 
ef cess of bis disciples, or the progpress of his doc- 
triuM in his own country, afforded tsidier. in his 
them. retreat, he there received inform&tio»..oT two 
events which cpnsiderably damped his, joyj ' as ?they 
seemed to ^y 'insuTCrable pbstecles in the way of pro- 
pagating hn.princ^^s in.iheJtS^^mdstppwerfol king- 
doms of ^tope. One wite asilA^in decree, condemn- 
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ing his opinions, published by the university of Paris, 
the most ancient, and, at th^ time, the most respecta- 
ble, of the learned^ societies in Europe.' The other was 
the answer written to .his book concerning the 
wriln Babylonish captivityby Henry VIII. of England, 

iigaiint That monarch, having been educated under the 
them. ^ suspicious fadier, who, in order to 

prevent his attending to business, kept him occupied in 
the study of literature, still retained a greater love of 
learning, and stronger habits of Application to it, than 
are common among princes of so active a disposition, 
and such violent passions. Being ambitious of acquir- 
ing glory of every kind, as well as zealously attached 
to the Romish church, and highly exasperated against 
Lutherj who had treated Tliomas AquinAs, his favourite 
author, with great contempt, Heniy did not- think it 
enough to exert his royal authority in opposing the 
opinions of the reformer, but resolved likewise to 
combat tliem with scholastic weapons. With this view 
he published his treatise on the Seven Sacraments, 
which, though forgotten at present, as books of contro- 
versy always are, when the occasion that produced 
them is past, is not destitute of polemical ingenuity ' 
and .acuteness, and was represented by the flattery of 
his courtiers to be a work of such wonderful 
and learning, as exalted him no less above oth^H^thors 
in merit, than he was distinguished among them by his 
rank. The pope, to whom.^it was presented with the 
greatest formality in full consistory, spoke of it in such 
terms, as if it had been dictated by immediate inspira- 
tion; and, as a testimony of the gratitude of the church 
for his extraordmary'zeal, conferred on him the title of 
'Defender of the Faith, an appellation which Henry soon 
forfeited in thenpinion of Aose frdkn whpm he derived 
it, and which is still retained by his successors, though 
the avowed enemies oMhose -p^iniofis, by contending 
for which he roeriti^d^fti '^honourable distinction^ 
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«■ 

luther'i “o* overawed, eidier by the 

reply to authority of the uiiiversi^,> or the dignity of 
' '* ' .^Jhe tnjiiufr ch, sotm published 1^ animadversions 
on both, in a style no less vehement and severe, than he 
would have used in confuting his meanest antagonist. 
This indecent boldness, instead of shocking his contem- 
poraries, was ‘Considered by them as a newpro^ of his 
undaunted spirit. *A controversy managed by disputants 
so illustrious, drew tmiversal attention ; and such was 
the contagion of the spirit of innovation, difRised through 
Europe in that age, and so powerful the evidence which 
accompanied the doctrines of the reformers on their first 


publication^ that, in spite both of the civil and ecclesi- 
astical powers combin'i^ against them', they daily gained 
converts both in France and in England. 

Suite of ' desirous soever the emperor might be 
bSSlran P“* ^ I'Uther’s progress, he was often 

(^riuand obliged, during the diet at Worms, to turn his 
raDCM. iQ matters still more interesting,' and 

which demanded more immediate attention. A war 


was ready to break out between him and the French 
king, in Navarre, in the Low Countries, and in Italy ; 
and it required either great address to avert the danger, 
or timely and wise precautions to resist it. Every cir- 


cumstance, at that juncture, inclined Charles to prefer 
the former measure. Spain was tom with intestine 
commotions. In Italy he had not hitherto secured the 
assistance of any one ally. In the Low. Countries, his 
.subjects trembled at the thoughts of a rupture with 
E'rance, the fatal effects of which on their cqaameree 
they had often experienced. From Aese considera- 
tions, as well as from the solicitude of (Sevres, during 
his whole, administration, to maintain peace between 
the two monarchs, proceeded the emperor’s backward- 
ness to comtnenc^ hostilities. But Francis and hfs 
ministers did not breathe tiie. ifiane pacific spirit. He' 
easily foresaw that concord could not long subsist. 
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where interest, emulation, and ambition, conspired to 
dissolve it; and he possessed several advantages which 
flattered him with the hopea of surpi^ing his rival, and 
of overpowering him before he could put himself in a 
posture of defence.. The French king’s dominions, from 
their compact situation, firom their subjection to the 
royal authority, from the genius of the people, fond of 
war, and attached to their sovereign by every tie of 
duty and affection, were more capable of a great or 
sudden effort, than the larger but disunited territories 
of the emperor, in one part of whfch the people were 
in arms against his ministers, and in all his prerogative 
was more limited than that of his rival. 

Heniy The Only princes, in whose ’power it was to 
winthc down, or to have extinguished, this 

umpefor. flame on its first appearance, either neglected to 
exert themselves, or were active in kindling and spread- 
ing it. Henry VIIL, though he affected to assume the 
name of mediator, and both parties made frequent ap- 
peals to him, had laid aside the impartiality which suited 
that character. Wolsey, by his artifices, had estranged 
him so entirely from the French king, that he secretly 
fomented the discord which he ought to have composed, 
and waited only for some decent pretext to join his arms 
to those of the emperor.” 

teo heu- Leo’s endeavours to excite discord hetween 
the emperor and Francis were more avowed, and 
riviit. bad greater influeime. Not only his duty, as the 
common father of Christradom, but his interest as an 
Italian potentate, called upon the pope to act as the 
guardian of the public tranquilli^, and to avoid any 
measure that might overturn the system, which, after 
ihuch bloodshed, and many negotiations, was now esta- 
bUshed in Italy. Accordingly Leo, wlm instantly^dis- 
cemed the prcqprie^ of titis eoi^ct, had fonoM a 
s^pme, upoaaChai ^^ ronytion to the imperial dig* 

• HeiberL XUdcAl^ sfWoUey.tSS. 
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of mderiog bimelf tbe ' umpire between the 
rivab, by Bootbing them alternately, wbile.be entered 
into no close confederacy with either ; and a pontin 
IgM ambitious and enterprising might have saved' Eu- ; 
rope from many calamities by adhering tp this- plan. 
But this high-spirited prelate, who was still In the.prime 
of life, longed passionately to distinguish his pontificate 
by some splendid action. He was impatient to wash 
away the infamy of having lost Panne and Placentia, 
the acquisition of which refiected so much lustre on the 
administration of his predecessor Julius. He beheld, 
with the indignation natural to Italians in that age, the 
dominion which the Transalpine, or, as they, in imita- 
tion of the Roman ai^gance, denominated them, the 
barbarous nations, had attained in Italy. He flattered 
himself that, after assisting tho one monarch to strip the 
other of his possessions in that country, he might find 
means of driving out the victor in his turn, and acquire 
the glory of restoring Italy to the liberty and happihess 
which it had enjoyed before the invasion of Charles 
VIII., when every state was governed by its native 
princes, or its own laws, and unacquainted with a fo- 
reign yoke. Extravagant and chimerical as this pro- 
ject may seem, it was . the favourite object of almost 
every Italian eminent for genius or enterprise during 
great part of the sixteenth centui||i'. They vainly hoped 
that, by superior skill in the artifices and refinements 
of negotiation, they should be able to baffle the efibrts 
of nations, less polished, indeed, than themselves, '.but- 
much more powerful and warlike. So alluring was the 
prospect of this to Leo, that, notwithstanding the gen- 
tleness 'of his disposition, and his fondne^ for the plea- 
sures <tfa refined and luxurious ease, hastened to 
disturb the peace of Europe, and te''plun^ himself 
into a dangerous ww, with’ an impetuMity scarcely in-- 
ferior to that of the turbulent an|^ maraal' Julius.* 

• Gnie. lib, »t. p. irs. 
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It was id Leo’s “power, however, to choose which of 
the monaxchs he would Hike for bis confederate against 
the other. Both of them courted his friendship ; he 
wavered for some time between them, abii at first' con- 
cluded an alliance with Frmicis. The object of this 
treaty was the conquest of Naples, which die coufede- 
rates Indeed to divide between them. The pope, it is 
probable, flattered himself, that the brisk and active 
spirit of Francis, seconded by the same qualities in his 
subjects, would get the start of the slow and wary 
councils of the emperor, and that they might overrun 
with ease this detached portion of his dominions, ill 
provided for defence, and alw^s the prey of every 
invader. But whether the Fren^ king, by discovering 
too openly bis suspicion of Leo's sincerity, disappointed 
these hopes; whether the treaty was only an artifice of 
the pope’s, to cover the more serious negotiations 
whidb he was carrying on with Charles; whether he 
wad* enticed by the prospect of reaping greater advan- 
tages from a union with that prince; or whether be was 
soothed by the zeal which Charles had manifested for 
the honour of the church in condemning Luther; 
Cunciades Certain it is, that he soon deserted his new ally, 

and made overtures of friendship, though witli 
Charles, great secrecy, to the emperor.*’ Don John Ma- 
nuel, the same man who had been the favourite of Phi- 
lip, and whose address had disconcerted all Ferdinand’s 
schemes, having been delivered, upon the deatli of that 
monarch, from the prison to which he had been con- 
fined, was now the imperial ambassador at Rome, and 
fully capable, of improving this favourable disposition 
of the pope to his master's advantage.** To him the 
smiduct of this negotiation was entirely committed; 
and beibg carefully concealed from Chievres, whose 
aversion to a war with Fnmce would have prompted 

P Guic. lib.uv. p. 17^.' Par. 1573, p. 94. 

n Juvii ViU Leoi^ Ifb. iv. p. 89. 
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him to retard- oj to defeat 'tin between- the 

pope and emperor was (l&icUj'Concluded.' Tllie 
chief articles in this treaty, which prov^ toe 
foundation of Oharles’s grandear in. Italy, '^rere^ dull 
'the pope nnd emp^dr should join their forc|» to expel 
/the French out of the Milanese, toe possen^n of which 
ishould be granted to Francis* Sfbiza,a son df Lndovico 
ithe Moor, who had resided at Trent si^^ toe. time that 
this brother Maximilian had been disgosMssed of his 
'dominions by the French king; that Parma and Places^ 
;tia should be restored to toe church; that the emperor 
should assist the pope in conquering. Ferrara that toe 
cmnhal. tribute paid by the kingdom of Naples to the 
jholy see should be increased; thi»the emperor should' 
Jtake the family of Medici under his protection; that he 
Ishould grant to the cardinal of that name a pension of 
jten tliousand ducats upon the archbishopnc of To|edo; 
land should settle lands in the kingdom of Naples to the 
Isaine value upon Alexander the natural son of Lorepzo 
|de Medici. 


ncathof The transacting an affair of such momtot 
without his participation, appeared to Chievrdr . 
TOu'i^and decisive' a proof of his having lost the as-’^^ 
miniitcr. Cendant which Ije had hitoerto maintained over 
the mind of his pupil, tnat his .chagrin on this ^couhfi;'^ 
-added to the melancholy with .fvhich he was' over- 
whelmed on taking a view of toe many and unavoidable 
calamities attending, a war against Fran(^*is said to 
have shortened his days.* But though pis, perhaps, 
may be only the conjecture of histori^, fond ofjittri- 
buting every thing that befalls ilhistnouk personages to- 
extraordinary causes, and of ascribing even their dis- / 
eases and death to the effect of political .liiuwiona whuto 
are more apt to disturb the enjoyment- to alnidge 
the'Wriod of 1^, it is certain that his death, at tois 


' Gnic. 1. ftir. iBi. 
•nppl.p. 96. 
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critical juncture, extinguished all hopes of avoiding a 
rupture with France.* This event, too, delivered Charles 
from a minister, to whose authority he had been accus- 
tomed from his infancy to submit with such implicit 
deference, as checked and depre^d his genius, and 
retained him in a state of pupillkg^, unbecoming his 
years ib^well as his rank. But this restraint being re- 
moved, the native powers of his mind were permitted 
to unfold themselves, and he began to display such 
gpreat talents, boui in council and in action, as exceeded 
the hopes of his contemporaries," and command the 
admiration of posterity. 

ConiiMiice- While the j>ope and emperor were prepar- 
ing, inconsequence of their secret alliance, to 
Nawre. attack Milan, hostilities commenced inanodier 
quarter. The children of John d’Albret, king of Na- 
varre, having often demanded the restitution of their he- 
reditsory dominions, in terms of the treaty of Noyon, and 
Charles having as often eluded their requests upon 
very frivolous pretexts, Francis thought himself au- 
thorized by that treaty to assist the exiled family. Tlie 
jqncture appeared extremely favourable for such an en- 
terprise. Charles was at a distance firom that part of 
his dominions ; the troops usu^y stationed there, had 
b^n called away to quell the commotions in Spain ; the 
Spanish Inalecontento ^warmly solicited him to invade 
Navarre," in which a Mnsiderable &cdon was ready to 
declare for the descendants of their ancient monarchs. 
But in order avoid, as much as possible, giving of- 
fence^ the emperor, or king oi England, Francis di- 
rected forces to be levied, and the war to be carried 
on, not in his o^ name, but in that of Henry d’Albret. 
The . conduct o^fibese troops was committed to Andrew 
de Fbix de TEapaire, n youa^- nobleman, whom his 
near alliance to the unfortunate king whose battles" he 

* P. Hantar. BakAotlr. lik tS). e. 11. p. 197. 

■P.Mart.X^7SS.'.. >Ibia.7si. 
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was to fight, an4 what was still moiti.j>owerfiil, thift in- 
twest of his sister, madame de Chateanibriaiid,,FVaitcd8’s 
favourite mistress, recommended to. t^at important 
trust, for which he had neither' talents not^perienoe. 
But as there was no .army in the fidd to oppose 
him, he became mai^, in a fm vdays, of the 
whole kingdom pf ^ayan^,\wiinout meeting 
with any pbstructi(^but from'.the citad^^R^ PVt|)^iona. 
The additloqal wprks to,this fortress, bi^un by Ximenes, 
were still unfinished,* nor wdiild its slight resistance 
have deserved notice, if ; Jgpiatio Loyola, a Biscayan 
gendemtm* had hot been .'dangerously wounded in its 
defence. . DuHng the progress^pf a lingering 'Cure, 
Loyola happened to have no other amusemmit than 
what he found in reading the lives of the saints: the 
effect of this on his . mind, naturally e^usiastic hut 
ambitious and daring, was to inspire hihi with ^nch a 
desire of emulating the glory of these fabuloua!>vbrdrios 
of the Romish Church, as led him into the wildest;Bnd 
most extravagant adventures, which terminated at last 
in instituting the society of Jesuits, the most political 
and best related of all die monastic orders, and frben 
which mankind have derived more advantages, and 
received greater injury^ than from any other of those 
religious fratemides. 

reduction of Pampeluha, L’E% . 
parre had been satisBed with taking proper pref . 
cautions for securing his conquest, the k^dom of Na-< 
varre might still have remained annexed^ the crown , 
ofFnmee, in reality, as well u *in ti^. But, pushed on 
by youthful ardour, and ehcouragea by Francis, ivho 
was too apt to be dazzled with success, he Ventured 
to pass the confines of Navarre, and tp lay siege to Ip- 
grq^o, a .small town in Castile. Ihis roused tl^ 
tiiiuis, who^ had . hitherto beheld the jnpid. progress of 
his arms wi4i great unconcern, and IKe iRssensions in 
that kingdo|n*(of which a fulLj^ccojjjjjpt shall be given) 
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bein^ almost composed, botb parties exerted themselves 
. with emulation in defence of ' their country ; the one, 
that it might efface the memory of past misconduct by 
its present zeal ; the other, that it might add to the merit 
of having subdued the emperor’s rebellious subjects, 
that of reposing his foreign enemies. The sudden 
advance of their troops, tpgether with the gallant de- 
fence niade by^-the inhabitants of Logrogno, ..obliged 
the French general - to abandon his rash , enterprise. 
They are The Spanish army which uicreased every day, 
harassing him during his retreat, he, instead of 
Na m shelter under the cannon of Pampeluna, 

'.or waiting the arrival of some troops which 
were marching to join him, attacked the Spaniards, 
though far superior to him in number, with .great im- 
petuosity, butwith so little conduct, that his forces were 
totally routed, he himself, togetlier with his principal 
officers, was taken prisoner, and Spain recovered pos- 
session of Navarre in still shorter time than the French 
had spent in the conquest of it.-'' 

H-inM - , While Francis endeavoured to justify his in- 
jjl vasion of Navarre, by carrying it on in the name 
CoDiitriM. of Henry d’Affiret, he had recourse to an arti- 
fice much of the same kind, in^ attacking another' part 
of the emperor’s territories. Robert dc la Mark, lord 
of the small but independept territory of Bouillon, situ- 
ated on the frontiers of Luxembourg arid Champagne, 
having abapdbned Charles’s service on account of an 
encrbachitiettt which the Aulic council had made on his 
jurisdiciion, and'-llaving thrown himself upon France 
for protection, was easily persuadedvin the heat of his 
resentment, to'i^d a herald to Worms, and to declare 
war against tbl^l^^perqr in form. Such extravagant 
insolence in' a p^y prince suipri^d Charles, and ap^ 
peared to him e.amrtain proof of his having tecqiyed 
promises of poy^dbi'jnippeit- from' the French king. 

7 Bl^. ^ P. Mart. Ep. 7S6. 

VOL. IV. F 
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The justness of this condusion soon became evident. 
Robert entered the duchy of luxembourg irith trooph 
levied in France, by the king’s connivahce, though 
seemingly in contradiction to his orders, wd. after 
ravaging the op^ country, laid siege to Viieton. Of 
this Charles complained loudly, as a direct violation of 
tlie peace subsisting between |&e two crowns, and sum- 
moned Henry VIII., in terms of the trea^ concluded at 
London in the year 1518, to turn his arras against Fran- 
cis as the first ag^essor. Francis pretended Aat he 
was not answerable for Robert’s conduct, whose army 
fought under his own sttmdards and in his own-quarrel ; 
and affirmed, that, contrary to ^ express prohibition, 
he had seduced some subjects of France into his seiv. 
vice ; but Henry paid so little regard to this evasion, 
that the French kiilg, rather than irritate prince whom 
he still Ijioped to gain, commanded De la Mark to.dis- 
band his troops.* 

The emperor, meanwhile, vras assembling an army 
to c^tstise Robert’s insolence. Twenty thousand men, 
under tire count of Nassau, invaded his little territories^ 
and in a few days became masters of every place in 
them but Sedan. After making him feel so sensibly the 
weight of his ma8ter’s.'indignation, Nassau advanced 
towards the frontiers of France ; and Charles knowing 
that he might presume so fiw on Henry’s' partiality hi 
his fiivour, as not to be overawed by the s^me fe^ 
which had restraint Francis, oider^ his general to 
besiege Mouson. • The cowardice of the garrison hav- 
ing obliged the gov^or to surrmider almost without 

■ resistance, Nassau invested 'Mezieresj a place, 
ty ihe im* At that time of no considerable strerig^, but so 
®*^***^’ ^ advantageously situated, that by getting-poa< 

. session of it,'ffie imperial army might ha’te penetrated 
hitolheheut of Cht^paghe, in'whir^j^^e was ^irdly 
any other town capable of obstructing its progress. 

«. Mcui. it IMIay. p. S», ta. .|leiu.ae lictitafn; p, 335, &c. 
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Happily for Franoe;if;its mc^onrch, sensible of the im- 
P9rtance of .this ftatvess^; a^ ,of the danger to which it 
was ^pose‘d, conunitted./1%|yfMenci2 of it to the cheva- 
lier Bay^^, di^tingaishSRp^ng his contemporaries 
by the api^lation oi Tk^ li^i^t withautfe^r^ and with- 
out r^proac^* Thi»toa]^ 'whose prowess in combat, 
whose punetiliona-hpi^^ ^4 formal gallantry, bear a 
nearer xeseiidbluice,.than any thing recorded M history, 
to the character ascribed to dto heroes of chivalry, pos- 
sessed all the talents which fonn- a great genend. These 
he had many occasions of exertiiiig in the defence, of 
Mezieree*; partly by -his valour, partly by his conducti 
he protracted the. siege to a gpreat leng^ and.in the end 
obliged the Imperialists to raise it, with disg^race and 

loss.** Francis, at the head of >a numerous army, 

soon retook Mouson, and entering ' the Low 
Con^^es, made several conquests of small importance. 
In the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, through ah ex- 
cels of caqtion, an error with which he cannot be often 
charged, he lost an opportunity of cutting off the whole 
imperial army and what was still more unfortunate, 
he disgusted Charles duke of Bourbon, high’ constable 
of France, by giving the command of the van to the 
d’Alen^on, though this '^st of honour belong^ 
to Bourhpn, es a prerogative of his office. 

During these operations in the field, a con- 
greaa was held at Calais under the mediation 
y* ®f H^ry VIII. in order to bring all differences 
..to ah amicable issue ; and if the intmitions of 
ffie mediator had corresponded in any degree to his 
professions,, it .odiild .hardly have failed of producing 
some good But Henry committed the sp^., 

management <ff' the negotiation, with unlimited powei^i 
to Wdbey ; and; this ichmee aloite was sufficient to have 
rendered it abo^ji|fe. Ihat prdate, bent on attakiing 

.j., : !•' . . ■- I..- JJ-.'. 

* Oeu^m ^ Brantomei tom. ^114. ^ Mem. de Bellajr, p. 

, « P. Mtfl* Bp. Bfllayt 3 ^ 
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the papal crown, Ae .g^t object tof hi3 ambition, and 
ready, to sacrifice., aTery thing in'ordelr to gmn the em- 
peror's. interest; waa sQ; bis partia- 

lity, that, if Francis hadToo^l^i^eli acquainted with 
his hfyighty .and.!yiudictive^tem^;>he .<wonld.haTe Re- 
clined li&^m^ation* •' Much time was spent in inquir- 
ing, .whot^bad begfun hostilities, whioh Wolsey affected 
to. represent as Ae.’ principal point;' and by throwing 
the,blame of that .on Francis, he hoped to justify, by 
the treaty of Ixmdon, any alliance into which his mas- 
withiwt' 'ter should enter with Charles. The conditions 
my effect, .^i^liich. hostilities might be terminated came 
next to be considered ; but with regard to these, the 
emperor's proposals were such, as discovered either that 
he was utterly averse to peace, or that he knew Wolsey 
would approve of whatever terms should^ be offered in 
his name. He demanded the restitution of the duchy 
of Burgundy, A province, the possession of which would 
have given him access into the heart of France ; and 
required to be, released firom the homage due to the 
crown of France for the counties of Flanders and Ar- 
tois,, which none of his ancestors had ever refused, and 
which he bad bound himself by the treaty of Noyon to 
renew. . These terms, to which a high-spirited prince 
would scarcely, have listened, after the disasters of an 
unfortunate waiv Francis rej^ed with g;reat disdain ; 
and Charles shewing no indfination to comply with the 
more equal and .moderate propositions of . the French 
monarch, , that he should restore Nayarre to its .lawfiil 
piince, jaiid withdrawihis troops firom the siege of Toqr- 
oay, congress brohe. up without any other , fiffect 
than jdiatfjwhidii attends .unsudeeasfol ni^tiationa, the 
exaspera&ig ^ tiie parties whom it was intended to 
reconcil^. .• 

^ coffitinnanea the^CfflgfeBS, 

)iWolsey,jqn pretmioe/tliat the emperoir^imself 

^ P^UttL E|ifft59^'$Herbert« . 

* 
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tweM ihe would beuiore trilling to lAake reasonable con-' 
cessions tbkir hiS Bibiistei^, made an exdursion 
. to Bruge^' to meetg^at monarch.’ He was re- 
ceived hj Charles, who kiiibw hiii -vanity, with as much 
respect and magnificmcdy’-hs if'4i^';had-heen kifig of 
England. But instead df ailvahcuig the treaty of peace 
by this interview, Wdlsey, fh his’ master’s- name, con- 
cluded a league with the emperot^ against Francis ; in 
which it was stipulated, that Charles should invade 
France on the side of Spain; and Henry in Picafdy, 
each with an army of forty -thousand men ; and that, in 
order to strengthen their union, Charles should espouse 
Ihe princess Mary, Henry’s only child, and the apparent 
heir of his dominions.* Henry produced no better, rea- 
sons for this measure, equally unjust and impolitic, than 
the article in;;lhe treaty of London, by which he pre- 
tended that he was bound to take arms against the 
French king as the first aggressor ; and the injury which 
he aUeged Francis had done him, in permitting the duke 
of Albany, the head of a faction in Scotland, which op- 
posed the interest of England, to return into that king- 
dom. He was influenced, however, by other considera- 
tions. The advantages which accrued to his subjects 
from maintaining an exact neutrality, or the honour that 
resulted- to himself from acting as the arbiter between 
the contending princes, appeared to his youthful ima- 
gination so inconsiderable, when compared with the 
glory which -might be reaped from leading armies or 
conquering provinces, that he determined to remain no 
longer In a state of inactivity; Havingonce taken this 
resolution, hk inducements to prefer an alliance with 
Charies were obvious, r Hn had no claim upon any part 
of that prince’s dominions, most of which were so situ- 
ated, that he could not attack than without great diffi- 
culty and disadvantage ; whereas several maritime pro- 
vincesuf France hsfd been long'in the hands of the Ehg- 

• Byrnefi Fcrido^iiiL Herbert 
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lish' monarcfas, ^en to the cro#ti '6f 

that kihg<doin$ w^tiot as ^et aitog^&ef fbi'gotteh ; tuid 
the possesion <i>f Calais .a<rt hidjr ^re him eray add^ 
into some of thb^eprotinbes, but id df any dishiiter, 

tiffoTded him ' a secutd retreat Wldla Charles attacked 
France 'oh one ,hmtttiet| Henry flattered hhhself that he 
should dnd little resistance ch die other,' and that the 
glory bf 're-anuexin^ to the ctoHm of England the an- 
cient inheritance of its monarchs on the continent, was 
reserved for his ireign. Wolsey artfully encouraged these 
vain hopes, which led his m'aster into such measures as 
were nidst subservieut to hiS own secret schemes ; ahd 
the English, 'whose hereditary animosity against die 
French was apt to rekindle on every occasion, did not 
disapprove of the martial spirit of their sovereign. 

' Meanwhile the league between the pope and 
ti%* the empetor produced great effects in Italy, and 
rendered Lombardy the chfef theatre of war. Tlere 
was, at diat time, such contrariety between the cha- 
racter of the French and the Italians, that the latter 
submitted to the government of the former with greater 
in^atienCe than they expressed under the dominion of 
other foreigners. The. phlegm of tiie Germans ahd 
gravity of the Spaniards suited their jealous temper 
and ceremonious manners better than the French gaiety, 
too prone to gallantry, and too little attentive to deco- 
rum. Louis XII., however, by the equity and gentle- 
ness of his administration, and by granting the Milanese 
more extensive privileged than thos^^ey had enjoyed 
under their native priued, had overaoine, in a great 
iheasUre, their prejudices, and reconfcHed them to the 
Frencli j^vernment ' Francfe, on recovering that duchy, 
did not imitate tiie example of his phedecessOK Though 
too geu^^ous himself to oppress his people^ his bound- 
less con^ence in his faVonritei, and hid in 

examilliSg into the conduct of those whodd he intrusted 
with power, imboldened them to venture upon many acts 
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of oppression. Tiie*goTerament of Milan was cum- 
nutte.d by bim to Qdet dd Foix, marecbal de Lautrec, 
adorer, brother .of madame de Chateaubriand, an 
officer of great experience aird reputation, but haughty, 
imperious, rapacious, and incapable either of listening 
•HmJiumi- ^ advice, or of bearing contradiction. His 
ed exactious totally alienated die 

Ffcnchfo. affections of the Miluieae froiu France, drove 
many of the considerable citizens. into banish- 
ment, and forced others to retire for their own safety. 
Among the last was Jerome Morond, vice-chancellor of 
Milan, a man whose genius for intrigue and enterprise 
distinguished him in an age rad country, where violent 
factions, as well as frequent revolutions, affording great 
scope for such talents, produced or called them forth in 
g^eat abundtmce. He repaired to Francis Sforza, whose 
brother Maximilian he had betrayed ; and suspecting 
the pope’s intention of attacking the Milanese, although 
his treaty with the emperor was not yet made public, 
he proposed to Leo, in the name of Sforza, a sdheme 
for suiprising several places in that duchy by means of 
the exiles, who, from hatred to the French, and from 
attachment to their former masters, were ready for any 
Asperate enterprise. Leo not only encourag^ the at- 
tempt^ but advanced a considerable sum towards the 
execution of it; and when,. through unforeseen acci- 
dents, it failed of success in every part, he allowed the 
exiles, who had assembled in a body, to retire to Reggpo, 
.which bdonged at that time to .the church. Themare- 
. dial de Foix, who commanded at Milan in absence of 
his brother Lautrec, who was thw iu Fiwce, tempted 
with die hopes of catching, at on^q, as in a snare, all 
Jane avowed enemies of his master’s government 

in that . county, veutured to march into the. ec- 
desiastidU territories,^ and h? invest Reggio. Butdre 
vigilLanceand good conduct of Guiedardini, ffie .histo- 
riauj goven^of that place, obliged the French geiteral 
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Tbepp^' . to abandon -the ent^rise #ith disgrace/ Leo> 

■ on- receiving this intdligd:^, with which he 
iWis. was highly ^deued,^ it fumkhed him a^ecent^ 
pretence for a rapture with France, immediately ^assem' , 
bled the consistoiy of' cardinals. "After- comp laining 
bitterly of the hostile intentions of the French king,* 
and magnifying the emperors zeal'for/thfr church, of. 
which he had given a recent proof by his-proceediegs 
against Luther, he declared that he was constrained in 


self-defence, and as the only expedi^tfor the security 
of the ecclesiastical state, to join his arms to those of 
that prince. For this' purpose, he- now pretended to 
conclude a treaty with Don Jo^ Manuel, although, it 
had really been signed some months before this ^ne ; 
and he publicly excommunicated De Foix, as an im- 
pious invader of St. Peter’s patrimony. 
w«rJi( (he Leo l^^d already begun preparations for. war 
MiiaucM. by taking into pay a considerable body of Swiss ; 
but the imperial troops advanced so slowly frbm Naples 
and Germany, that it was .the middle of autumn before 
the army took the field under the command of Prosper 
Colonna, the most-eminent of the Italian generals, whose 
extreme caution, the effect of long experience in the 
^ of war, was opposed with great propriety to the 
impetuosity of the Ftench. In the mean time, De Foix 
dispatched courier after courier to inform the Irihg of 
the danger which was t^proachiiig. : Francis, whose 
forces were either employed in the I^w Countries, or 
assembling on the frontiera of Spam, Wd who did not 
expect so sudden an attack in that i^iiarter, g e nt am- , 
bassadozs'to his allies, die Swiss, to procure inom them 
the immediate levy of ^an additional body:i<^ troops ; 
and comfoanded Ijiutrec.^ repair, forthwith to his g<^. 
vemmen^': T^t. general, who was weft .s^uainted 
with the^pieat i^glect of ecoimpy ini/the loininistrf- 
finances, ani^ho dc|iew 1;^ much 
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the'' troops in the- Milanese had already suffered , from 
the want of their fuiy, refused to set'out, unless the 
suih of^ree hundred thouwid crowns Mras immediately 
put into his hands. But the king, Louise of Savoy 
his mother, and Sen&lascy the superintendent of 
finances, having promised, > even with an oath, that on 
his arrival at Milan, he should &id remittances for die 
sum which he demanded ; upon th^ faith of tliis, he 
departed. Unhappily for France, Louise, a womhn 
deceitful, vindictive, rapacious, and capable of sacri-> 
ficing any thing to the gratification of her passions, but 
who had acquired an absolute ascendant over her son 
by her maternal tenderness, her care of his education, 
and her great abilities, was resolved not to perform 
this promise. ' Lautrec having incurred her displeasure 
by his haughtiness in neglecting to pay court to her, 
and by the freedom with which he had talked concern- 
ing some of her adventures in gallantry,' she, in order 
to deprive him of the honour which he might have 
gained by a successful defence of the Milanese, seized, 
the three hundred thousand crowns destined for that 
service, and detained them for her own use. 

Prognasof Lautrec, notwitlistanding this cruel disap- 
pohitment, found means to assemble a consi- 
‘ . derable army, though far inferior in number to 
that of the confederation. He adopted the plan of 
defence most suitable to his situation, avoiding a pitched 
battle with the greatest^ care, while he harassed the 
enemy continually with his light troops, beat up their 
quarters, intercepted their convoys, and covered or 
relieved every place which they attempted to attack. 
By this, prudent conduict, he not only retarded their 
progress, but Would have soon; wearied . out the pope', 
who had l^^herto defrayed almogb the* whole expense 
oflhe w^iis the emjMwr, whose' revenues' in Spain 
w^ di^pated>durin^the commotions in t^t coma- 
try, and whp,^^ obliged to support a numerous f(tey 
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in the Nedual^dSj could ftot mcku any considerable 
ramtt^es iiitb Italy. But an unfemseen accident 
disconcerted fdl his measures,- imd occasieme^^ fetal 
reverse in die Frendh af^rs. -A body of twelve thou- 
sand Swiss served in Lautrec’s wmy -tuider the banners 
of die republic, with which' France was in alliance. In 
consequence of a law, no less political, dian humane, 
.established among the cmitons, feeir troops were never 
hired out by public authority to both the contending 
.parties in any war. This law, however, the, love of 
gain had sometimes eluded, and private persons had 
been^rJloWed to enlist in what service they pleased, 
though not under die public banners, but under those 
of their particular officers. The cardinal of Sidny.who 
Still preserved his interest among his countrymen, and 
his enmity to Frmice, having prevailed pn them to con- 
nive at a levy of this kind, twelve thousand Swiss, in- 
stigated by him, joined the army of the confederates. 
But the leaders in the cantons, when they saw so many 
of their countrymen marching under the hostile stan- 
dards, and ready to turn dieir arms against each other, 
became so sensible of the infemy to which they would 
be exposed, by permitting this, as well as the loss they 
might suffer, that they dispatched couriers, command- 
ing their people to leave both armies, and to return 
forthwith into their own country. The cardinal of 
Sion, however, had the address, by corrupting the mes- 
sengers appointed to cany this order, to prevent it 
from being delivered to the Swiss in. the service of the 
confederates ; but being intimated in due form to those 
in lhe ,F^ch army, they, fetigued with the length of 
the enttqindgn, and mmrmuring^ want of pay, instantly 
yiddsd obedience, in sp^ of Ludtech reumistrances 

After desertion of-a body Witidn%niied^ .t^ 
strength of his army, Lautrec durst no longer fece the 
confederates. He retired towards Milan, encamped on 
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ite banks of Ibe Adda, and placed his chief hopes of 
.safety in prevent!^ the enemy from passing that river; 
an exj^^ient fer defending' a country so precarious, 
that there are few instances of its being employed with 
success fgainst any general lof experience or abilities. 
^ Accordingly Goldnna, notwithstanding Lau- 
mMen of tree’s vigUance ^d activity, passed the Adda 
with little losSj and obliged him to ^ut himself 
up within the walls' of Milan, which the confederates 
were preparing to besiege,' when an unknown person, 
vdro never' afterward appeared either to boast of this 
service, or to claim a reward for it, came from the city, 
and acquainted Moroni that if the army would advance 
that night, the Ghibelline or imperial faction would put 
them in possession of one of the gates. Colonna, though 
no friend to rash, enterprises, allowed tire marquis de 
Pescara to advance wife fee Spanish infantry, and he 
himself followed wife fee rest of his troops. About fee 
beginning of night, Pescara arriving at fee Roman gate 
in. fee suburbs, surprised fee soldiers whom he found 
there; those posted in fee fortification)} adjoining to it, 
immediately fled ; fee marquis seizing fee works which 
they had abandoned, and pushing forward incessantly, 
though wife no less caution than vigour, became master 
of fee city wife little bloodshed, and almost without 
resistance,' the victors being as much astonished as the 
vanquished at fee facility and success of fee attempt. 
Lautrec retired precipitately towards fee 'Venetian ter* 
tcitories wife thq remains of his shattered army; fee 
cities of fee Milwese, foflowing fee fate of fee capital, 
surrendered to fee confisderatds; Parma and Placentia 
Were united to fee ecclesiastical state, and of all their 
conquests in Lombardy oidy. fee town of Cremona, the 
castle dyMilan, and a few inconsiderable forts, re- 
mained m fee luuids .4^ fee French.* 

J Goic. L sir. de Bellsy» 4f, &c. Galeadi Cap'lla de leb# geiU 

pro feidtut ' fite. $ip, Sca i fll imi^ ml. ii. ke. 
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DMth of Leo feee^ve'd the accounts of this rapid 'suc- 
cessigOn of prospefpiis events it^th such tit^spoTts 
ofijcy^iis brought oh (y ^e' nihy Beiifeve-the^^ttch 
^historiahs) a digHt fever,* whicK bCing'ne^l^te^oCba- 
jsibned his deaih‘'on the ^ of December, ' vrhile hd ti^' 
still of a vigoroils age and' ht the b'e^ht of hi8'''gli^ry. 
By this unexpected accident; the sphit of^econfede- 
^y hf;es broken, and its operations' sh^nded. '^The 
dardinals of Sion and Medici left the army that '%ey 
might be presmit in the conclave; the Swiss, were re> 
called hy ^eif superiors;' soine other mercenaries dis- 
banded for want of pay; and only the Spaniards, and 
a few 'Germans in the emperor’s service, remain!^ to 
defend the Milwese. But Lautrec, destitute bolSi of 
inen and of fnoney, was unable to improve this favour- 
able opportunity in the manner whi^ he would have 
' wished. The vigilance of Moronfe; ' and the 
good conduct of Colonna, disappointed his 
feeble attempts on the Milanese. Guiccia^ttt, by his 
address and valour, repulsed a bolder and more dan- 
gerous attack which he made on Parma.*' 

Addu Great discord prevailed in the conclave, 
elected which followcd Upon Leo’s death, and all the 

pupo. ^ ’ 

arts natural to ihen grown old in intrigue, when 
contending for the highest ‘prize an ecclesiastic can 
obtain, were practised. Wolsey ’s hame, notwithstand- 
ing ^1 the emperor’s m^;hificent promises to &vonr 
his. pretensions, of which that prelate did not fail to 
retiaiiid him. Was hahlly mehtianed in the conclave. 
Julio cmdinal’de Medici, Leo’s nephew, who ttas more 
enihieiii than any other nfember of’ the sacred college 
for his Abilities, his wealth, and faii' experience in'trans- 
acting^^t^t affium,'had already' secured fifteen voices, 
a number' 8p$cicmt, accoTdin'g to ftie fornra.pf the coh> 
'clave, -to CTilnde any otheh caqdfdate', though' hot to. 
carry, his own elation. As he wps.still in the prime of 

" GuKe. L sir. tl4. ' "... 
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life, all tbe aged cardinals combined against liim, with- 
out being; imited in fiiyouc of other pereon. While 
these«||Aptipns w;^e epdeavoiil^g .to gain, to .corrupt, 
or ip put each,.o&Cx* and his adherents 

votedjipne morning at. the scrutiny,, which according 
to form'; was made every day, for. cardinal Adrian of 
Utrer^t, whp.at that time governed Spain in the empe- 
ror’s name. This theydid merely to protract tinie. But 
the 'Adverse .party instantly closing with them, .to their 
own amazement and ^pt of all Europe, a stranger to 
Italy, unknown to the persons who gave their sumrages . 
in his favour, and unacquainted with the manners of the 
people, or thd interest of the state, the. government of 
, . ; ji which they conferred upon him, was unani* 

jM.ffi ' ■ . -1 ■ , , , 

mously raised to the papal throne, at a juncture 
so delicate and p|;itical, as would have demanded all 
the sagacity and' experience of one of the inost able 
prelates in the sacr^ college. The cardinals them- 
selves, unable to give a reason for this strange choice, 
on account of which, as they marched .in procession 
from the conclave, they were loaded with insults and 
curses by tbe Roman people, ascribed it to an imme- 
diate impulse of the Holy Ghost It may be imputed 
with greater certainty to the influence of Don John 
Manuel, the imperial ambassador, who by his address 
and intrigues facilitated the- election of a person devoted 
to his mester^s service, from gratitude, from, intyrest, 
and from inclination!' 

w«rn^ . Beside the influence which Charles acquired 
aTmi!-" by Adriqn’s promotion, it .ihiew gmnt lustre on 
. his admiiustratipik. To bestow op bis preceptor 
sqph, a poble reppmpense, and to place on the papid 
throne ojae whom he. had raised from ctbscurity, wmu 
acts of -uQ|(Nnmon megnificence and power. Trai^^ . 
o^rye^^di sm^bility.qf ,a li^, the pre-emi- 

' Vk*^iariiBl,‘’*p);CM|».niirjaaar. hi AaaleeL 

CooobTe Hadr. 1614,^ 144^ ac.. < . 
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nenoe which the emperor wee geinhig, and resolved to 
exert hiowelf with ^tth vigpur, in order to wrest- from; 
him his late conquests hr Italyv Thp Swim* they 
mi^ht make some reparation^ to the . French kiilg, |br 
having withdrawn their troops from his army so unsea- 
sonably, as to occasion the loss pf the Milanese, per- 
mitted him to levy ten thousand men republic.' 

Together with this reinforcement, Laujtrec reoeived from 
the king a small »im of money, which enabled him 
once more to take the field; and slier seising by sur- 
prise, or force, several, places in the Mdanese, to ad- 
vance within ja. few miles of the capital. The confede- 
rate axmy was in no condition to obstruct his progress; 
for though. the inhabitants of Milan, by the artifices, of 
Moroni, and by the popular declamations of a monk 
whom he employed, were inflamed wi]^ such enthusias- 
tic zealag^nstthe French govemment^ihat they consent- 
ed to raise extraordinary contributions, Colonna must 
soon have abandoned the advantageous cams which he 
had chosen at Bicocca, and have dismissed- his troops 
for want of pay, if the Swiss in the French service had 
not once more extricated him out of his difficulties. 

Tbc ']^e insolence or caprice of those mercena- 

KCTA de- -were often 'no less fatal to their friends, 
c^Kcom discipline were formidar 

ble to their enemies. Having now served some 
months without pay, of which they complained loudly; 
a sum destined for their use was sent frtmi France under 
a oopyoy of horse; but Moron^ whose vigilant eye n.o-<. 
thing nseap^ posted a body of tinoops in their way, so 
that the party which escorted, the money .durst . not ad- 
vanoe. receiving intelligence , of this, the Swiss 
lost m^ atiqice. uid officers as w^ as soldims, - crowd- 
ing around .Lmifrcc, threatened with on# voice instantly 
to retire,if he did.not either advance the pay whi<^ 
was due, or. promise to lead them next morning to bat- 
tle. In vain did Lautrcc remonstrate agninst.< these 
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demands, representing to them the impossibility of the 
former, and the rashness of the latter, whjuti must be 
attencM with certain destructton; as the raemy occu- 
pied i^iamp naturally of great strength, and which by 
art they had rendered* ahoaost inaceetoible. The Swiss, 
deaf to reason, and persuaded that their valour wa 
capable' of surmounting every obstacle, renewed their 
demand with great fierceness, offering themselves to 
foral'the vanguard, and to be^n the attack. , Lkutrec, 
unable to overcome their obstinacy, complied tvith their 
requeiM, hoping, perhaps, that some of ftose unforeseen 
accidents which so often determine tlie fete of battles 
might crown this rash enterprise with undeserved suc- 
cess ;-’.-and, convinced that the effects of a defeat could 
not be more fatal than those which would certainly 
follow upon the retreat of a body which composed one 
half of his army. Next morning the Swiss were 
early in the field, and marched vritli the great- 
est intrepijfiity against an enemy deeply intrenched on 
every side, surrounded with artillery, and prepared to 
receive them. As they advanced, they sustained a 
furious caimonade with great firmness; and, without 
waiting for their own artillery, rushed impetuously 
upon the intrenohments. But after incredible efforts 
of valour, which were seconded with great spirit by 
the French, having lost tiieir bravest officers and best 
s(fidiers, and finding tiiat they could make no impres- 
sion on the enemy’s works, they sounded a retreat; 
leaving the field of battle, however, like men repulsed, 
but not vanquished, in close array ,'and witiiont receiv- 
injg any moleStaticrn from the enethy. 
fi^caodi Next' day, such as survived set out for their- 
own eouut^; and Lauttec, despairing of tmihg 
able to make any farther re^tance, retired into 
Fruiee, a^ throwing gaiirisbns into Crenrona and a 
few otli^pllaees; jdl which; except tfie citadel of Cre- 
mona, Colonna soon oUiged ^ surrender. 
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Oenoa, however;- and its temtories, remaining 
subji^t to France, still gave F^cis considerable 
footing in Italy,- and made it easy for him to ex^ute 
any scheme for the recovery of the* Milanesiei’.'' But 
Colonna, rendered enterprising by contimial success, 
and excited by the solicitations of the {ia^pn of the 
Adomi, the hereditary enemies of the Fregosi, who, 
under the protection of France, possessed, the chief au- 
thority in Genoa, detenhined to attempt the rediiption 
of that lilate ; and accomplished it with ahiawng faci- 
lity. He became master of Genoa by an accident as 
unexpected as that which had given him possesaion of 
Milan ; and, almost without opposition or bloodshed, 
the power of the Adomi, and the authority of the' em- 
peror, were established in Genoa.^ 

Henry . Such a cmel succession of misfortunes affected 
diraww Francis with deep concern, which was not a 
rranw, augmented, by the ynexpected arrival of 

May 29 .- an EugUsh herald, who, in the namj^^of his so- 
vereign, declared waiwin form against Frehce. This 
step was taken in consequence of the treaty which 
Wolsey had concluded with the emperor at Bruges, and 
which had hitherto been keptiisecret. Francis, though 
he had reason to be surprised with this deilunciation,* 
after having been at such pains to soothe Henry and to- 
gain his minister, received tiie herald with great com- 
posure and dignity and,- without abandoning any . of 
the schemes which he was forming against the emperor, 
began vigorous, preparations for resisting this new 
enemy. His treuuiy, however, being exhausted by 
the efforts which he bad already made, as well as by 
the sums he expended on his pleasures, he had recourse 
to ottoordinary expedients for supplying it. Sevend 
new ^ces were created and exposed to sale ; the royal 
demesnes were alienated ;;unusual taxes were imposed; 

* Jovil ViU Fbrdm. Duvall p. $44. GdIc.' 1* xW. 

* JcMrml de Louise de Savcie, 119. " 
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aiitd &e tomb of was stripped of a rai^of 

amassite 'silver, with.wbicb jLonis XI., in '<^Qe of his fits 
of def<ition, had endreled it^ By means of these expe* 
-dienmlie was enitoled to levy a considerable anny,'aad 
to put the frontier towns in a good posture of defence. 
Charier emperor, meanwhile, was no less soli- 

K^and draw as much advantage as possible 

- ' from the accession of such- a powerful ally ; and 
the prosperous situation of his afrits, at this time, per- 
mitting him to set out for Spain, where -his^ presence 
was extremely necessary, he visited the court of Eng- 
land in his way to that country. He proposed by this 
interview not only to strengthen the bonds of friendship 
whid^nuited him with Henry, and to excite him to push 
the war against France with vigour,' but hoped to re- 
move miy disgfust or resentment that Wolsey might have 
conceived on account of the mortifying disappointment 
which he had. m.et with in the late conclave. ' His sue* 
cess exce^od his most sanguine expectations ; and, by 
his artful uJdress, during . a residence of six weeks in 
England, he gained not only the king and the minister, 
but the nation itself. Henry, whose vanity was sensi- 
bly flattered by such a visit, as well as by the studied 
respect with which the emperor treated him- on every 
occasion, entered- warmly into all his schemes. The 
cardinal foreseeing, from Adrian’s age and infirmities, 
a sudden vacancy in the papal see, dissembled or forgot 
his’ resen|ment; and as Charles, besides augmenting 
the- pensions which he. -had already setfled on him, re- 
newed his ;pron^e of favouring his pretensions to the 
papiMsy, with all his interest, he endeavoured to merit 
the formm; and.-to- secure the accomplishment of the 
latter by fre^ scnyices..4>The' nation, sharing the 
glory of its moaancht and .pleased #i& the confidence 
whi^;tiie inpenor pleeed ,in the English, by cieati^ 
the earl of Surrey Ids high i^miral, discovered no less 
inclination to Commence bo^lities than Henry himself. 

VOL. IV. 0-- 
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_ In order to give OherleS) before he left Eng^ 
land, a proof of this general ardour^ Surrey 
sailed with such forces as were ready, and ra^ 
vaged the coasts of Normandy. He then made a de- 
scent on Bretagne, where he plund wed and burnt Mor* 
laix, and some other places of less consequence. After 
these slight excursions, attended widi g^reaiter dishonour 
than damage to France, he repaired .to Calais, and took 
the command of the principal army, consisting of six- 
teen thousand men with which, having joined the 
Flemish troops under the count de Burenj he advanced 
With'iHde into Picardy. The army which Francis . had 
assembled was far mferior in number to these 
united bodies. But during the long wars between the 
two. nations, the French had discovered the proper 
method of defending their country against the English. 
They had been taught by their misfortunes to avoid a 
pitched battle with the utmost care, and to endeavour, 
by throwing garrisons into every place capable of re- 
sistance, by watching all the enemy’s motions, by inter- 
cepting their convoys, attacking their advanced posts, 
and harassing them continually with their numerous 
cavalry, to ruin them with the length of the war, or to 
beat them by piece*meal. This plan the duke of 
dome, the French general in Picardy, pursued with no 
. less prudence than success ; and not only prevented 
Surrey from taking any town of importance, but obliged 
him to retire with his army g^atly reduced by fatigue, 
by want of provisions, and by the loss which it had sus- 
tained in several unsuccessfid skirmishes. 

Thus ended the second campaign, in a war the most 
general that had hitherto been kindled in Europe ; and 
Aough Francis, by his mothw’s ill- timed resentment, by 
the disgnsting insolenee of his genwal, and the ciq>rice 
of the mercenary.troops whi^ he employed^ had lest his 
conquests in Itidy, yet all tbie powers ^sombined against 
him had not been able to make any imptestiion on his 
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hereditary dominions; and wherever they either in- 
tended or attempted an attack, he was well prepared to 
receive them. 

scd^nnii’t While the Christian princes were thus wast- 
ing each other’s strength, Solyman the Magni- 
* iicent entered' Hungary widi a numerous army, 
and investing Belgrade, which was deemed tlie chief 
barrier of that king^dom against the Turkish, arms, soon 
forced it to surrender. Encouraged by this successj he 
turned his victorious arms against the island of Rliodes, 
the seat^ at that time, of the knights of St. John of 
Jerusalem. This small state he attacked with such a’ 
numerous army, as the lords of Asia have been accus- 
tom^, in every age, to bring into the field. Two hun- 
dred thousand men, and a fleet of four hundred sail, 
appeared ag^nst a town defended -by a garrison con- 
sisting of five thousand soldiers^ and six hundred 
knights, under the command of Villiers de L’lsle Adam, 
the grand-master, whose wisdom and valour rendered 
him worthy of that station at such a dangerous juncture. 
No sooner did he begin to suspect the destinatioo of 
Solyman’s vast armaments, than he dispatched messen- 
gers to all the Christian courts, imploring their aid 
against the common enemy. But though every prince 
in that age, acknowledged Rhodes to be the great bul- 
wark of Christendom in the east, and trasted to the 
gallantry of its knights as the best security against tlie 
progress of the Ottoman arms ; though Adrian, with a 
zeal which became the head and father of the church, 
exhorted the contending powers to forget j^eir private 
quarrels, and, by uniting their arms, to prevent the in- 
fidels from destroying a society which did honour to the 
Christian name ; yet so violent and implacable was the 
animosity of both parties, that, regardless of the danger 
to which they exposed all Europe, and unmoved by the 
entreaties of 'the grand-mr^ter, or tiie admonitions of the 
pope, theysuflered jSolyman to carry on his operatidas 

o 2 ' 
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against Rhodes without disturbantie. ^ The g^d-mas- 
ter, after incredible efforts of coura^^ ofpatienc^ aiid 
of milits^ conduct, during a siege df su months^^ lE^ter 
sustaining many assaults, and disputing ey^ post^ith 
amazing obstinacy, was obliged at last to yield to num- 
bers ; and, having obtained an honourable capitulation 
from the sultan, who admired and respected his virtue, 
he surrendered, the town, which was reduced to a heap 
of rubbish, and destitute of every resource.® Charles 
and Francis, ashamed of having occasioned such a loss 
to Christendom by their ambitious contests, endeavoured 
to throw the blame of it on each other, while all Europe, 
with greater justice, imputed it equally to both. The 
emperor, by way of reparation, granted the knights of 
St. John the small island of Malta, in which they fixed 
their residence, retaining, though with less power and 
splendour, their ancient spirit, iid implacable enmity 
to the ihfidels. 

n FontanuM de Bellp Rhodio, ap. Scard. Script. Rer. Ofrmiii. vol. ii. p. 88. P, 
Barre. Hiit. (TAIIcid. tome viii. 57. 
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i5{o, Charles, having had the satisfaction of see* 

In Cwtite. hostilities begun between France and Eng- 
land, took lea^e of Henry, and arrived in Spain 
on the 17th of June. He found that country just 
beginning to recover order and strength after the 
miseries of a civil war, to which it had been exposed 
during his absence ; an account of the rise and pro- 
gress of which, as it was but little connected with the 
other events which happened in Europe, hath been 
reserved to this place. 

, ^ ^ sooner was it known that the cortes as- 

^Sedo Galicia had voted the emperor a 

free gift, without obtaining the redress of any 
grievance, than it excited universal indignation. The 
1 ^^ citizens of Toledo, who considered themselves, 
on account of the great privileges which they 
enjoyed, as guardians of the liberties of tbe Castilian 
commons, finding that no regard was paid to the re* 
monstrances of their deputies against that unconstito* 
tional.grant, todr arms with tumultuary violence, and, 
seizing the . gates of . the city, which were fortified^’ 
attacked the Al*cazar, or. castle, which they soon 
obliged the governor to surrender. Imboldened by ^ 
this success, &ey deprived of all au^rity' every person 
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whom they raspedted of any attachment to the jp^^ ' 
established a popular form; of government, cc^wSied 
of deputies from' the several parishes in the; fn^^and. 
levied troops in their own defence. The <mief leader 
of the people, in these insurrections^ was Don John de 
Pa^Ia, the eldest son of the'commendator of Castile, 
a young nobleman of a generous temper, of undaunted 
courage, and possessed, of the talents, as well as the 
ambition, which, in times of civil discord, raise men to 
power and eminence.* 

The resen^ent of the citizens of Segovia 
. produced effects still more fatal. Tordesillas, 
one of their representatives in* the late cortes, had voted 
for the donative, and being a bold and haughty man, 
ventured, upon his return, to cfdl together his fellow- 
citizens in the great church, that he might give them, 
according to custom, an account of his conduct in that 
assembly. But the multitude, unable to bear his inso- 
lence, in attempting to justify what they thought inez- 
cusable, burst open the gates of the church with the 
utmost fiiiy, and seizing the unhappy Tordesillas, 
dragged him through the streets, with a thousand curses 
and insults, towards the place of public execution. In 
vain did the dean and canons' come forth in procession 
with the holy sacrament in' order to appease their rage. 
In vain did the monks of those monasteries by which 
they passed, conjure them on their knees to spare his 
life, or at least to allow him time to confess, and to 
receive absolution of his sins. Widrout listening to the 
dictates eiUier of humani^ or religion, they cried out, 
That the hangmmt alone could absolve such a traitor 
to bis country;” they then hurried him along with 
greater violence ; and perceiving that he had expired 
under their hands, they huhg him up widi his head 
downwards on the common gibbet.** The same spirit 
seized the' inhabitants of Burgos, Zamora, and several 

^ ^nmltiv. p. 77. i» P.Mtrtyr, E\u 67 1 . 
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cities; and though their representatives, taking 
Wanting from tlK.fate of Tordesillas, had been so wise 
as to nave therasehriBS by a timely flight, they were burnt 
in em^, their houses rased to the ground, and their 
^ects consumed witi^ fire ; and such wm the horror, 
which' the people had conceived against them, as be- 
trayers of the ^blic liberty, that not one in those licen- 
tious multitudes would touch any thing, however va- 
luable, which had belonged to them.* . 

Mcuum Adrian, at that time regent of Spain, had 
rnoide" scarcely fixed the seat of his government at 'Val- 
ladolid, when he was alamed with an account 
June 5. of these insurrections. He immediately assem- 
bled the privy-council to deliberate concerning the 
proper method of suppressing them. The counsellors 
difiered in opinion ; some insisting that it was neces- 
sary to check this audacious spirit in its infancy by a 
severe execution of justice ; others advising to treat 
witii lenity a people who had some reason to be in- 
censed, and not to drive them beyond all the bounds 
of duty by an ill-timed rigour. . The sentiments of the 
former being warmly supported by the archbishop of 
Granada, president of the council, a person of great 
authority, but choleric and impetuous, were approved 
by Adrian, whose zeal to support his master's authority, 
hurried him into a measure, to which, from his natural 
caution and timidity, he would otherwise have been 
. averse. He commanded Ronquillo, one of the king’s 
judges,; to repair instantly to Segovia, which had set 
the first example of mutiny, and to proceefl against the 
delinqumits according to law ; and lest the people 
should be so* outrageous as to resist his authority, a 
considerable body of troops was appointed to attend 
hiifi. The Segovians, foreseeing what they might ex- 
pect from ajndge.so well known for his austere aijtd 
uhforgiviiig fomper, took arms with one consent, and 

. * Saodov. 105. P. Mail Sp. 674. 
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■ bayipg in;oster^ t3ralve. thousand men, .ahut 
gates against him. Ronquillo, enraged 
' at tUs insult, denounced them rebels and out- 
laws, and bis t^ps seizing all the avenues to the town. 
Hoped diat i| would soon be obl^^ to surrender for 
want of provisions, Tby inhabitants, however, defended 
themselves with -Vigour, and haying, received a consi- 
derable reinforcement from .Toledo, under the com- 
mand of Padilla, attacked Ronquillo, and forced him 
to retire ' with the .loss of. his baggage and military 
chest.^ 

And ntMe- Upoa this, '^Adrian ordered Antonio de Fon- 
Sun^* whom the emperor had appointed com- 

, mander-in-chief pf the forces in Castile, to as- 
semble, an army, and to besiege Segovia in form. But 
the inhabitants of Medina del Campo, where cardinal 
Ximen(|s had established a .vast magazine of military 
stores, would not suffer him to draw from it a train of 
battering cannon, oy to destroy their countrymen with 
those arms which had been prepared against the ene- 
mies of the kingdom. . Fonseca, who could not execute 
bis orders without artillery, determined to seize the 
magazine by force ; and the citizens standing on their 
defence, he assaulted the town with great briskness ; 
but his troops were so warmly received, that, despairing 
Aog. *t carrying the place^ he set fire to some of the 
houses, in hopes that the citizens, would Aban- 
don the wdls, in order to save ti^ir &milies and effects. 
Instead of that^ the expedient to which he had recourse 
s^ved pnly to increase their, fury, and he was repulsed 
with great disgrace, #hile the. flames, spreading from 
street .to street, reduced to ashes, almost the whole town, 
one.pf ^die nwst .considerable at fliattime in Spain, and 
for die manufactories of ^govia and - 
several plher cUies. . As. the warehouses were then 
fiHed with goods fpr the approaching Mr, the loss was 
^.SudiiT.tSe. l<iiiiwu,Cootrn.<p.is. 
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uniTmdly. This, added to the 
iinpv^on whicli siidi a criiel action made on a prople 
long JffUMieustomed to die horrors of civil war, enraged 
the Casdlians almost to madfeidss. Fonseca became the 
object of general hatred,^ and was branded with the 
name of incendiary, end enemy to his conntry. Even 
the citizens of Valladolid, whom the presence of the 
cardinal had hitherto restrained, declared that they 
could no longer remain inactive spectators of the suf- 
ferings of their countrymen. Taking arms with no less 
fury than the other cities, they b^mt Fonseca’s house 
to the ground, elected new magistrates, raised soldiers, 
appointed officers to command them, and guarded their 
walls with as much diligence as if an enemy had been 
ready to . attack them. 

Adrian di*- Cardinal, though virtuous and disinte- 

banda bia rested, and capable of governing the kingdom 
*”“'’** with honour in times of tranquillity, possessed 
neither the courage nor the sagacity necessary at sucb 
a dangerous juncture. Finding himself unable to check 
these outrages committed under his own eye, he at" 
tempted to appease the people, by protesting that Fon- 
seca had exceeded his orders, and had by his rash con- 
duct offended him, as much as he had injured them. 
This condescension, the effect of irresolution and timi- 
dity, rendered the malecontents bolder and moib inso- 
lent;. the cardinal having soon idter .jrecalled Fon- 
sqc^ and dismissed his troops, which he could no longer 
PBy> ns the treasury, drained by the rapacious- 
nesB:^ the j^emish ministers, had received no supply 
from the great cities, which weretdl in arms, the peo-'' 
pie; woe left at full liberty to act without control, and 
scarcely any shadoi^ ef power remained in his hands.' ' 
Thc Timri ‘ New 'were the proceedings of the commons 
^ w yg^.the effects merely of popular and tumultuary,- 
ramam^i . rage; aimed at obtaining redress of their 
* ' poliUcal grievances, and an establishmei^^ of 
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public UberQr on a secure basis, objecjts worthy of all 
the zeal frhich they discovered in contending for them. 
The feudal govenunent in Spain was at that time in a 
state more favourable to liberty than in any other of the 
great European kingdoms. . This was. owing chiefly to 
the number of great cities inthatcountry, a circumstance 
I have already taken notice cSi and which contributes 
more than any other to mitigate the rigour of the feudal 
institutions^ and to introduce a more liberal and equal 
form of government. The inhabitants of every city 
formed a great corpmation, with valuable immunities 
and privilege; they were ddivered from a state of 5iib- 
jection and vassalige ; they were admitted to a consi- 
derate share in the legislatore ; they-had acquired the 
arts of industry, without which cities canpot. subsist; 
they had accumulated wealth, by engaging in com- 
merce; and being free and independent themselves, 
were ever ready to act as the guardians of the public 
freedom and independence. The g^ius of the internal 
government established among the inhabitants of cities, 
whi^, even in countries where despotic power prevails 
mos^ is democratical and republican,' rendered the idea 
of liberty fiunihar and. dear to them. Their representa- 
tives ia the cortes wm'e^ accustomed, 'with equal spirit, 
to check the encroachments of the king and the oppres- 
sion df the nobles. They endeavoured to extend the 
privfl^es of their own (wder ; .tbty laboured to shake 
off the remaining incumbranqj^ with which the of 

feud^.policy, favourable onty.to the ncfoles, .ha(^|||lh>fr‘' 
dened them ; and conscious of being one of the<^68t 
constdecable orders in the state, were ambitions of be- 
coming tiie. most powerfol. > . 

.iiMir AW. {HKsent juncture append favourable 

SHISeof p®Ah»g any new olaira.i ? .^leir .sovereign 
■ was absent from his dominions; by the ill con- 
duct of, fais: ininistyr^ he hf^ lost the esteem 
and affection of his stdgects ; .the people, exasperated by 
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tDanjr bad taken arms, though without concert, 

almo&t by general consent; they were animated with 
rage capable of carrying diem to the most violent ex- 
tremes; the royal treasury was exhausted; the kingdom 
destitute of troops ; uid the government committ^ to 
a stranger, of g^reat virtue indeed, but of abilities un*- 
equal to such a trust. Hie first care of Padilla, and the 
oAer popular leaders, who observed and determined to 
improve these circumstances, was to establish some form 
of union or association among the malecontents, that 
&ey might act with grater regularity, and pursue one 
common end; and as the difierent cities had been 
prompted to take arms by the same motives, and were 
accustomed to consider Aemselves as a distinct body 
from the rest, of the subjects, they did not find this di& 
ficult. A general convention was appointed- to be held 
at Avila. Deputies appeared there in name of almost 
all the cities entitled to have representatives in the 
cortes. They all bound themselves, by solemn oath, 
to live and die in the service of the king, and in de- 
fence of the privileges of their order ; hnd assuming 
the name of the h oly.^ nto, or association, proceeded 
to deliberate concerning die state of the nation, and 
the pr(q[>er method of redressing its grievances. The 
first that naturally presented itself was the no- 
Adi^’t -mination of a foreigner to be reg^ent ; this they 
declared with one voice to be a violation of the 
fundamental laws of th^Jdngdom, and resolved to send 
a deputation of their members to Adrian, requiring him 
in their name to lay aside all the ensigns his office, 
and to abstain for the future from the exercise of a ju- 
risdiction wUch they had pronounced illegd.‘ 

While they were preparing to execute this 
^ bold resolntion, Padilla accomplished an ehter- 
jouM. prise of the greatnt advantage to the cause. 

^ ' After relieving Segovia, he marched suddenly 

4 P.M«t.Eii.S91. 
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to Tordesillas,' tke'^^tace wIiere'tK^ unhappy i^ueen- 
Joanna hhd resided . since the dealdi of .her husband,: 
and Being favour^ by the inhabitants, was admitted 
into .the town, and became master of her person, for the 
seciudty of Vbicb Adrian had neglected, to tal^e proper 
precautions/ Padilla waited imniediately upon the 
queen, .jwd. accosting her with that, profound respect 
whidi. she' exacted from the few persons whom she 
deigned to admit into her presence, acquainted her at 
large with tiie miserable conditii^ of her Castilitm 
subjects under the government of\er son, who being 
destitute of experience himself, permitted hb foreign 
ministers to treat them with such rigour as had obli^d 
them to t^e arms in defence of the liberties of their 
country. The queen, as if she had been awakened out 
of a lethargy, expressed great astonishment at what he 
said, and told him, that as she had never heard, until 
that moment, of the death of her father, or known the 
sufferings 4of her people, no blame could be imputed to 
her, but that now she would take care to provide a suf- 
ficient remedy ; and in the mean time, added she, let 
it be your concern to do what is necessary for the 
public welfare. Padilla, too eager in forming a con- 
clusion agreeable to his wishes, mistook this lucid in- 
terval 6f reason for a perfect return of that |&culfy; and 
acquainting the junta with what had hi|p{ii^d, advised 
them to remove to Tordesillas, and to held their meet- 
ings in that place. This was instantly done ; but though 
Joanna received very graciously an address of the junta, 
beseeching her to t^e upon.heiaelf the goven^ent of 
the kingidom, and in token of her compliance, admitted 
all the doputies to kiss her hand ; . though she was pr^ 
sent at h’tdiipuament held on tiiat occasion, and seemed , 
highly vwtisfied with both these ceremonies, whic^were 
conducted trith gc^for jmag^ifiepnee in oider to please 

■ Vita dfir Impw. Ctr. V; S«B’ Alt vW^Tea. 1909, p. Miaitaa. 
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her, she soon relapsed into Jier former melancholy and 
Bullepnw, and could, never -hie brought^ by any argu>^ 
ments OT entreaties, to.sign any one -paper nectary for 
the dispatch of business.*. . 

Cmjon The junta, concralipg as much as possible 
. this last circumstance, carried, on all their deli- 
ii*'’"*'**' berations in the -name, of Joanna; and as the 
Castilians, who idolized the memory of Isabella, re» 
tained a wonderful attachmeixt .to her daughter, no 
sooner was it known that she had consented to assume 
the reins of govemd^t, than the people expressed the 
most universal and immoderate joy ; and believing her 
recovery to be complete, ascribed it to a miraculous 
interposition of Heaven, in order to rescue their country 
And de. from the oppression of foreigners. The junta, 
SiMin of conscious of the reputation and power which 
•II power, tjjgy jiad acquired by seeming to act under the 
royal authority, were no longer satisfied with requiring 
Adrian to resign the office of regent ; they, detached 
Padilla to Valladolid with a considerable body of troops, 
ordering him to seize such members of the council as 
were still in that city, to conduct them to Tordesillas, 
and to' bring away the seals of the kingdom, the public 
archives, and treasury books. Padilla, who was received 
by the citizens as the deliverer of his country, executed 
his commission with g^at exactness ; permj^tting Adrian, 
however, still to reside in Valladolid, ffibugh only as a 
private person',' and without any shadow' of power.* 

The emperor, ^ whom frequent accounts of 
^ - th^ transactions were transmitted while he was 
still in Flanders, was sensible of his own impru> 
dence and that of his ministers, in haying despised too 
long die murmurs and lemonstnmces , of the Castilians. 
He beheld, with deep concern; a. kingdom, the most 
v^uable of any he possessefi^; and in which lay the 
streng^ and sinews of his power, just ready to disown 
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his onthori1y» fai4 point of boing plunged in all 

the muerieB* of dial War. But though his presence 
ni^ht have averted’ this calamityt^ie not, at that 
time, Tutt ..Spam, without ' endangering &e imperial 
cnn@n, ^md ellbwing the l^rench Icing fidl leisure to 
miJl! dc-ecute his, ambitious sdmhms. . The only poin#; 
•m«i# BOW to be ddiberated upon, was, whether he" 
should attempt to gain the maleceotents hy in- 
coninii. j^jggjy jjg mj j concessions, or prepare directly to 
supprds thmn by forces and ho involved to make trial 
of thR former, while, at the Bame’‘|!fane,‘ if. that shoqld 
fail of success, he prepared for the latter. For this pur* 
pose, he msued circular letters to all the cities of Cas- 
tile, exhorting them .in most gentle terms, and with 
assurances of .foil pardon, to lay down their arms ; he 
promised such dties as Imd continued faithful, not to 
exact from them the subsidy g^ranted in the late Cortes, 
and leered the same favour to such as returned to their 
. duty; he digaged that no office should be conferred for 
the foture upon any but native Castilians. On the otiier 
handy he wrote to the nobles, exciting them to appear 
with vigour in defence of their own righto, and those of 
the crown, against the exorbitant daims of the commons ; 
he appointed the high admual Don Fadrique Enriquez, 
and tiib high constable of Castde, Don Inigo de Velasco, 
two nohlemep of great abilities as well as influence, 
regents of thc^ltingdom in conjunction with Adrian ; 
.and ha gave them foil power and instructions, if the 
obstuUjCy of the malecontenta should render it neces- 
sary, to vindicate the royal autiiorily by force of arms.' 
^ 1 ^ These ctmoessions, which, at the time of his 
cleaving Spain, would have folly satisfied the 
tejMSk :|is(^le, came now too late to produce any ef- 
foeh'^'The junta, relying on the ummimity with 
; whiCfr the m^pn submitted to their authority 
elated with timaucoem which'lutiieito had accompanied 

• >. UnM. new Kb. «)«. e. a tMBS. " ■ 
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all their undertakings, and ^ing no miiitaiy force 
OoUected to defeat or obstruct their designs, aimed at 
a more thorough reformation of political abuses. . They 
had been employed for some time in preparing a re- 
monstrance, containing a large enumeration, not tmly 
of the g^evances ’of which th^' eraved redress, b^ of 
such new regulations as they thought necessary for the 
securi^ of their liberties. This remonstrance, whicli 
is divided into many articles, relating to all the different 
members of which the constitution was composed, as 
well as the varioua^epartments in- tiie administration 
of government, furnishes lis with more authentic evi> 
dence concerning the intentions of the junta, than^can 
be drawn from the testimony of the later Spanish his- 
torians, who lived in times when itbeciame fashionable, 
and even necessary, to represent the conduct of the 
malecontents in the worst lig^t, and as flowing from 
the worst motives. After a long preamble concernu^ 
the various calamities under which the nation groaned, 
and the errors and corruption in government to which 
these were to be imputed, they take notice of the ex- 
emplary patience wherewith the people had endured 
them, until self-preservation, and the duty which they 
owed to their country, had obliged -them toaasemble, 
in order to provide in a legal manner for their own 
safety, and t^t pf the constitution : for; this purpose 
they demanded t^ ti>e king would be>|ileased to return 
to his Spanish dominions, an4 reside thmre, as all their 
former monarchs had done ; that he. would not marry 
but '^tb consent of the cortes r tiiat if^ihe ^ould be 
oblig^ at any time to. leave the kingdmn,' it shall not 
be lawful to appoint any foreigner to'be regmit; that 
the presmit nonnnation of cardinal Adrian to that office 
shall instantly be declared void ; that he would not, at 
his return, bring along with him saQr Flemings or other 
strangers ; that no for^^;n troops shall, on any pretence 
whatever, be introduo^ into the kingdom ; that none 
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revoked; that the government ‘of cities Or towns shall 
not be put ipto the hands of noblemen ; dmt the pos- 
sessions of the nobility^ shall be subject to all public 
taxes in the same manner as. &ose of the, .commons; 
that an inquiry be ma^e into the conduct of .such 
have been intrusted the management of the r<^al 

patrimony since the accession of Ferdinand;, hnd if the 
king do not within^ thirty days appoint .pfiracms pro- 
perly qualified for that service, it sll^l hie' ]aw|u] for 
the cortes to nominate them.; .that' indulgences shall 
not be preached or^lHspersed in the kingdom aintSl the 
cause of publishing them be examined and approved of 
by the cortes ; that all the money arising from the sale 
of indulgences shall be faithfully employed in carrying 
on war against the infidels ; that such prelates as do 
not reside in their dioceses six months in the year, shall 
forfeit their revenues during the .time they are absent ; 

. that the ecclesiastical judges and their officers shall not 
exact greater fees than those which are paid in liie 
'secular courts.; that the present arcMbishop of Toledo; 
being a foreigner, be compelled to resign that dignity, 
which shall be conferred upon a Castilian ; that the. 
king shall ratify and hold, as good service done to him 
and to the kingdom, all the proceedings of the joCta,. 
an'd pardon any irregularities which the chics maybA'^ra 
committed from an excess of zeal in a good cause : that 
he shtdl promise and swear in the mos6n$<imn manner 
to observe all these articles, and on no occasion altempt 
either to elude, or to repeal them ; and that he shall 
never solich tl^e pope or any other preUte . to grant 
him a dispensation or absolution from this oath and 
promise.'' 

The ipirit Such Were the ch^|f:articles. presented by t^ 

junta to their soveri^^. As the feudi^ institu- 
breatbed. tions in the seyend kii^^s of Europe were .■ 
originally die same, ^ gi^te,lP^oae gofernmeute 
. k'aMasw|!w.'P.3tHcEp.;^.': 
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which arose firon^ them bore e strong resemblance to 
each other, ai|d the reg^ations which/ the -CastUiens 
attraapted to eslibluh on this occasion, differ little fitom 
those nations hav(^ls.boured to procure, in 

theyr.stri^^l^^ with their mons^hs for'liberty. . The 
grievaa^i^i^l^lained of, and-.;^ remedies proposed, 
by the English commons in di^r contests with the 
princes of the house of^Stewart, particularly resemble 
those upon whic^.the junta now.insisted. But die prin- 
ciples of liberty seem to have been better understood; 
at this period, by the Castilians, than by any other 
people in Europe; they had acquired more liberal 
ideas with respect to thei^ own rights and privileges ; 
they had formed more bold and generous sentiments 
concerning government ; and discovered an extent of 
political knowledge to.''^hich the English themselves 
did not attain until more than a century afterward. 

It is not improbable, however, that the spirit of re- 
formation among the Castilians, hitherto unrestrained 
by authority, and' imboldened by success, became too 
impetuous, tmd prompted tiie junta to propose inno- 
vations which, by alarming the other members of the 
constitution, proved fatal to their cause. The nobles, 
who, instead of ob8tructing,^had fafoured or connived 
at their proceedings, while they confined their demands 
of redress tq such grievances as h.ad been occasioned 
by |h|king’s:want of experience, ahd by th6 imprudence 
Mttur and rapaciousness of his foreign ministers, were 
tenohiM. gjjgj indignation when the junta began to 
touch the privileges of their order, and plainly saw 
that ^e measures of the commons tended no lg«Mi to 
bnes^’.the power of the ^aristocracy than to limit the 
prerog^vm. of the qrown. The resentment which 
they hm^Sj^n^ived on account of Adrian’s promotion 
to theiiilehqri abate^j(^ns|u|brably vtpon the emperor’s 
rmsing tiie..cpttMable joint power with 

)iim in that office ^ as dignity were 
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less hart by suffeiisg the pi;^e topossatis an extensive 
pi^gative,' than admittilig the hig||t*]|Hstenupns of 
the people, they d^amined to give their »Nifte^-&e 

to assemble their va^^ for that jrtirpo^^^ ^^^***** 
The junti^ wtonwhile, expect^^^vift^lhipa- 
tience the ^peror% answer to their reknon* 
Knuh^ strancej which they had appointed some of their 
®“*“her to present. The anembers intrusted 
Oct. 20. with this 9<^mission' set out immediately for 
Germany ; but having received al different places eer* 
tain intelligence from court, that they could not venture 
to appear there without endangering their' lives, they 
stopt short in their journey, and acquaint the junta 
of the^ information which hadj^een given them j This 
excited such ‘uolent passions as transported the whole 
party beyond U1 bounds of prudence or of moderation. 
That a king of Castile should deny his subjects access 
into his presence, or refuse to listen to their humble 
petitions, was represented as an act of tyranny so 
unprecedented and intolerable, that nothing now' re- 
mained but with arms in their hands to drive away that 
ravenous band of foreigners which- encompassed the 
throne, who, after having devoured the wealth of the 
kingdom, found it necessary to prevent the cries of an 
Violent injured people from reaching t^ eats of their 
sovereign. Many insisted watii^ on i^^froving 
ttejnnu. motion which had foimerly been made, for 
depriving Charles, during the life of his mother, of the 
reg^ titles and authority which had been too rashly 
conferred upon him, from^^a ftdse suppositicm of her 
total inabilityibr government Some proposed to pro- ' .. 
vide a proper penon to assist her in the adn^istrotioB 
of puMic afiiur^\.by marrying the queto to .tiie prinee 
of OsJrikia, tiie^hw of tito_Ari |f^ tfeae kings ef Kaples, 
who had b^ deti^Mp) ^ siiiee the time ti|at 

H 2 
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Ferdinand had dispossessed his ancestois of their crown. 
All agreed that, as the hopes of obtaining redress and 
security, merely by presenting Iheir requests to their 
sovereign, had kept them too long in a state of inaction, 
and prevented them from taking advantage of the una- 
nimity with which the nation declared in their &vour,': 
it was now necessaiy to collect tibeir whole force, and 
to exert themselves with vigour, in opposing this fatal 
combination of the king and the nobility’ against their 
liberties." 

Takedw They soon took the field with twenty thou- 
sand men. . Violent disputes arose concerning 
the command of this army. Padilla, the darling of the 
people and soldiers, was the only person whom they 
thoughj^ worthy of this j^onour. But Don Pedro de 
Giron, the eldest son of the cond^ de Uruena, a young 
nobleman of the first order, having lately joined the 
commons out of private resentment against the emperor, 
the respect due to his birth, together with a secret 
desire of disappointing Padilla, of whose popularity 
Not ss members of the junta had become jealous, ' 

procured, him the office of general; though he 
soon gave them a fatal proof that he possessed neither 
the experience, the abilities, nor the steadiness which 
that important station required. 

Theicmts regents, meanwhile, appointed Rioseco 
•nd tiMtt as the place of rendezvous for their troops, 
which, diough. far inferior to those of the com- 
mons in number, excelled them greatly in discipline 
and in valour. They had drawn a considerable body 
of regular and veteran infantry out of Navarre.' Their 
cavahy, which formed the ^ef strength of their anny, 
consisted mostly of gentlemen accustoinad. to ffie mili- 
tary life, animated with the.tnartj^ .spirit peculiar 
to their oi^er in that'age,. The infoittry of the junta 
was formed entirely of citkehs Mechanics, little 
> P.Mwt.Ep.SaiiP^ 
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acquainted with the urc of ^eims.. Ilie small body of 
cavalry which they had Jbeeh able' .to raise, was com- 
posed of persons of ignoble birtb, and perfect strangers 
to the service into which they entered. ■' The cha- 
racter of the genends differed no less than toat of their 
troops. . The royalists" Were commanded by the condd 
de Haro, the constame’s eldest son, an officer of great 
experitoce and of distinguished abilities, 
impra- Giion maTcbed wiffi bis . army directly to 
Rioseco, and seizing' iffie villages and passes 
ne«h^ around it, hoped that the royalists would be 
the junta, obliged either to surrender for want of provi- 
sions, or to fight with disadvantage before all their troops 
were assembled. Bui he had not the abilities, nor his 
troops the patience and discipline, necessary -for the 
execution of such a scheme^ The cond^ de Haro' 
found little difficulty in conducting a considerable re- 
inforcement through all his posts into the town; and 
Giron, despairing of being able to reduce it, advanced 
. suddenly to Villapanda, a place belonging to the con- 
stable, in which the enemy had tlieir chief magazine 
of provisions. By this ill-judged motion, he left Tor- 
desillas open to the royalists, whom the cond^ de Haro 
^ ^ led thither in the night with the utmost secrecy 
and dispatch ; and attacking the town, in which 
Giron had left no other garrbon thw a regiment of 
priests, raised by the bishop of Zambia, he, b^break 
of day, forced his way into it after a desperate resist- 
ance, became master of the queen’s person, took pri- 
soners many members of die junta, and recovered the 
great seal, with the other ensigns of government 
By this fatal blow, the junta lost -all the reputation 
and authority which they had derived fpom seeming to 
act by the quei^’s commands.; such of nobles as 
had hitherto b^n waVegrh^'^bt' .jioidetermined in their 
choice, now joined^^ widi aU their forces'; 

and a universal cbMtmiaiioia seized the partisans of 
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tke cXMiutUHa. ^^This intt iBui;it.iiic^^Bied bjr tbe sw- 
liiey b^g|<ai to «nfeiKaiii iof G^olbn, wfaopi they 
lOd^y teeiued (^.ha^iig betrayed. Tpr^iUu. to 
^6ttiy; hnd that charge sb«^ tohave Iteeii 

digitate ^ foundation, the suceen of the royelista 
being oediig to Giron’s ill con^ctj ra&er than to his 
hraMdiety, he so entirely -lost credit With his .patty, that 
he resigned his eoinniisston, and tetired jto <me.c^ his 
casdes." 

nejnhM tSuch tti^bers. of the jtoita as had escaped 
Ihl*7yK enemy’s Wds at Tordesillas, fledto Vaha- 
doUd ; and as it would have required, long time 
to supply the pieces of those .who Were prisoners by a 
new election, they mode choice among themselves of a 
small number of persons, to whom they committed the 
supieme direction of affairs. Their army, which grew 
stronger etrery day by the arrival of troops from diffe- 
rent parte tff'the kingdom, marched likewise to Valla- 
dolid; and Padilla being appointed commander-in-chief, 
the. spirits of the soldiery revived, and the whole pSrty, 
fdtgetting the late misfortune, continued to express the 
same ardent zeal for the liberties of their coun^, and 
the Same implacable animosity against their oppressors, 
iteir ' ‘What they sto0d most in need oi was money 

P®y troops. A great pent of die current 
omn had been cmrried out of the kingdom by 
die Flemings ; the stated taxes leviM in dmea of peace 
w^ inUonsid^ble ; pmnmerce of eveiy ki^ being 
itttMmpted'by the War, the .sum which it jaelded do> 
ereasedjdaily ; and the junto were affaid of disgusting 
the puo^e by burdening them widi new itopo^tions, 
to Which;' in that age, they wm litde acemftoini^if But 
from this., diffiuulty they w^ 'CKtiicUted hf Bcmna 
Maria Pad^O) Padii^’s wife, a women '(ff.:juu|bl0.bi^, 
of great ubilidesi Of ^uiliess ambitinp, seid iUmMed 
with the most ardent zeal 'm RU||iort of Ae of 

■ HbedtaMnit 1|Mi hy Br. Meh. (MSec, mI. i. p. STS. 
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' the- junta. She, with- a boldness superior to those 
superstitious fears which often influence her sex, pro> 
posed to seize aU the rich and magnificent bmaments 
in the cathedral of Toledo; but, lest that action, by 
its appearance of mqtiety, might o^d the peofde, she 
and her retinue mailed to the church in solemn pro- 
cession, in mourning habits, with tears in their eyes, 
beating iheir breasts, and felling on their knees, im- 
plored the pardon of the stunts whose shrines, she was 
about to violate. By this artUicei which screened her 
from the imputation of sacrilege, and persuaded the 
people that necessity and zeal for a good cause had 
constrained her, though with reluctance, to venture 
upon this action, she stripped the cathedral of whatever 
was valuable, and procured a considerable sum of 
money for the junta." The regents, no less at a loss 
howto maintain their troops', the revenues of the crown 
having been either dissipated by the Flemings or seized 
by the commons, were obliged to take tlie queen’s 

^jewels, together with the plate belonging to the nobility^, 
and apply them to that purpose ; and, when those failed, 
they obtained a small sum by way of loan from, the 
king of Portugal.'* 

Lose fime nobility discovered great unwillingness 

^ proce®fl to extremities with the junta. They 
tbcMbuuj. were miimated with no less hatred thi^ the 
commons against the Flemings ; they approved much 
of several articles in the remonstrance ; they thought 
the junrk^ge favourable, not only for redressing 'past 
grievances, but for rendering the constitution more 
perfect and secure by new regulations ; they were afraid, 
that while tiie two orders, of whidi the legislature was' 
composed, wasted each bdier’s strength by mutual hos- 
tilities, the crown would rise to^power on the rain or 
weakness of b<^, and no less on the inde- 

net.dcB«j^«rt.FaSillt. 
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pendeiu^ Of the nobles, thm on the priyileges of the 
t^nimons. To this disposition were owing the frequent 
orertores of peace which the regents' mad^ to the junta, 
and the continual negotiations they carried on during 
the pro^w of their military operations. Npr were the 
terms which they ofrered unreasonable ; for, on condi> 
tion friat the junta would pass from a few article most 
subversive of the royal authority, or inconsistent with 
the rights of the nobility, they engaged to p^ure the 
emperor’s consent to their other demands, which, if he, 
through the influence of evil counsellors, should refuse, 
several of the nobles promised to join with the commons 
in their endeavours to extort it.** Such divisions, how- 
ever, p^vailed among the members of the junta, as 
prevented their deliberating calmly, or judging with 
prudence. Some of the cities which had entered into 
the confederacy, were filled with that mean jealousy 
and distrust of each other, which rivalship in commerce 
or in grandeur is apt to inspire ; the constable, by his 
influence and promises, had prevailed on the inhabi- 
tants of Burgos to abandon the' junta, and other noble- 
men had shaken the fidelity of some of the lesser cities ; 
no person had arisen among the commons of such 
superior abilities or elevation of mind as to acquire the 
direction of their affair^ ; Padilla, their genei^, was a 
man of popular qualities, but disbusted for that reason 
by those of highest rank who adhered to toe junta ; 
the conduct of Giron led, the people to view wito sus- 
picion every person of noble birth whp joined , their 
party; so that the strongest marks of . irresolution, 
mutual distrust, and mediocrity of genius, ajpprared in 
all their proceedings at this time. After numy^n- 
sultations held concerning the terms propoi^ by' toqT 
regents, they suflered themselves to- be so canjed away 
•by resentment against the nobUity, . that, xejecttog nil 
thoughts of accommodation, . they threatened to strip 

«.f.l|brt.^6«S.713. OeddM’t IWlt. i. «6I. 
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thttm of the crovm lands, which they or their ancestors 
had usurped, trad to reannex these to the royal domain. 
Upon this pr^ostecous scheme, which would at once 
have annihilated all the liberties for which they had 
been struggling, by rendeiing.the kings of Castile ab- 
solute and independent gn their subjects, they were so 
intent, that they now exclaimed with less vehemence 
against the exactions of the foreign ministers, than 
against the exorbitant power and wealth of the nobles, 
and seemed to hope that they might make peace with 
Charles, by offering to enrich him with their spoils. 
Ejated The success which Padilla had met with in 
succeuHn Several small, encounters, and in reducing some 
nncoun-*" inconsiderable towns, helped to precip^te the 
membets of the junta into this measure, filling 
them with such confidence in the valour of their troops, 
that they hoped for an easy victory over the royalists. 
Padilla, that his army might not remain inactive while 
flushed with good fortune, laid siege to Torr elob aton. 
a place of greater strength and importance than any 
that he had hitherto ventured to attack, and which was 
defended by a suflicient garrison ; and though the be- 
sieged made a desperate resistance, and tlie admiral 
MbtojI 1 , attempted to relieve them, he took the town by 
14*1. storm, and gave it up to be plundered by his 
soldiers. If he had marched instantly with bis victo- 
rious army to Tordesillas, the head-quarters of the 
royalists, he could hardly have failed of making an 
eflectual impression on their troops, whom he wduld 
have found in astonishment .at die briskness of his ope- 
rations, and far from being of sufficient strength to 
impra-'. give him battle. But the fickleness and impru- 
Steiremi. Ac junta prevented his taking this 

dact. Incapable, like all. popular associations, 

eiAer of carrying on war gfi.of ‘inking peace, Aey 
listened again to ove^res of accommodation, and eyein 
agreed to a short suspension of armg. This negotiaUon 
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terminated in noting ; Jbut while it was itArryii^ on, 
many of PadiUa^e eoldietif, uniui^uainted wi& the re* 
etraints of discipline, the bhdty which 

, dieyhad' at Tonrelob4tcHt and odiers, wearied out 
•by the unni(anl length of d|£ can^^, deserted/ Hie 
constable too had leisure to. assemble his. forces at 
Burgos, and to prepare eveiy thing . for taking the 
fidd '; and as soon as the truce expired, he effected a 
junction with die cmid^ defiaro, in spite of all Padilla’s 
efforts to prevent it. They advanced immediately to- 
wards .Torrelobaton ; and Padilla, finding the number 
of his troops so diminiriied that he durst not risk a 
batde, attempted to retreat to Thro, whidb, if he could 


have accomplished, the invasion of Navarre at that 
juncture by the French, end the necessity which the ' 
regents must have been under of detaching men to that 
iiienoUei kingdom, might have s^ved him from danger'. 
IiM^ur^u Bnt Haro, sensible how fatal the consequences 
jaat« ' would be of suffering him to escape, marched 
April**, yapidity at the head of his cavalry, 

that he came up with him near Vijlala r, and, without 
waiting for his infantry, advanced to the attack. Pa- 
dilla’s army, fatigued and disheartened by their preci- 
pitant retreat, which they could not distinguish fi'om 
a flig^ happened at ^at time to be passing over a 
ploughed field, on whira such a violent rain had ^len, 
ffiat the soldiers sunk ahpost to the knees atev^iystep, 
and remained exposed to the fire of some firi'd-pieces, 
whiqh the royalists had brought along with them.. All 
thefih' circumstances so disconcerted and intimidated. 

liw soldiers, that, wifiioutfiu:ingdi|| .enmhy, or 
a«t It. making any resistance, they fled in die utmost 
confusioB. Padilla exerted himself with extraordinary 
courage and activity in order to rally them,'though in' 
vain, fear rendering them deaf both to hisvditeats and 
entities : upi^a which, finding 'matters inretrievable, 
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^ vBMlvmg not to stinrive, die diigrace of that day, 
and the ruin of his party, heUfbshed into the thickest of 
die enemy ; bat being itpuade^ and dismounted, he 
^as taken prisoner. His {Htneipal officers shared the 
same fate ; the common a^dieia woe allowed to depart 
Unhurt, ffie nobles being too generous to kill men who 
threw ^wn their arms.* 

Hie resentment of his enmnies did not sufer Padilla 
to linger long inexpectatimi of what should befall him. 
Next day he was condemned to lose his head, though 
without any regular trial, die notoriety of the crime 
being supposed sufficient to supersede the formality of 
PkUiiia, a legal process. He was led instantly to exe- 
cution, togedier with Don John Bravo, and Don 
death. 'Fraocis Maldonada, the former commander of 
the Segovians, and the latter of the troops of Salamanca. 
Padilla viewed the approach of death with calm but 
undaunted fortitude ; and when Bravo, his fellow>suf- 
ferer, expressed some indignation at hearing himself 
proclaimed a traitor, he checked him, by observing, 
“ That yesterday was the time to have displayed the 
spirit of gentlemen, this day to die with the meekness 
^f Christians.” Being permitted to write to his wife, 
and to the community of Toledo, the place of his nati> 
vity, he addressed the former with a manly and virtu> 
ous tenderness, and the latter with the exultation natural 
to bnCWho considered himself^as a martyr for the liber- 
ties of his. country.* After this, he submitted quietly 


a SuKtov. d45« itc. P. Mart, Ep. 7f0. Miiilaiim, Coatfa. p. S6. Epitoniff de la 
Vide y HechDi del Eiaper. Caries V. per D. Joan Amen, it Veil j Zuniga. 4to. 
Madr.l6t7.ps 19 . ^ 

> The Jettenisie eloqaeal end high^lrited* that X have iranilated 

them Ipr thdenterlaiiiiDent of my leaderg;— 

Tk§ Letter rf Dan PttiiUa to hit Wife. 

8BiroiaA«— If 700 ^ grief did nMefflicImittote «baa ajowa death, 1 should 
dm m jieif perfhedj ^pj. For the end of life beta certain to all men, the 
» taA of diMhiS^liing Ikrour upon wat person for whom' he 
appohiiB itilma tab aa nine* wbidi. tboeA lanahlMl iiy many, isnafcrlhelusi ac*- 
cfplable unto hlil* It^eould leqnhe aaovctaih dian I now have, to write any thing 
timt eoald Mfenl you oonaolation. Thal^ lay eoeadas will not grant mo, not 49 X 
wiah to dHay the raotjrtioB of that crown wmA I hope to enjoy. You may bewail 
yoor own loss, but jta my deadly whlcb, heip^ tt^^nuorata, onght not to be 
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to.his fate. Most of the Spanish historians, accustomed 
to ideas of goverainent and of regal power very dif- 
ferent from' those upon which he act^, haydbeen so 
eager to testify Iheir disapprobation of the cause in 
which he was engaged, &at they have neglected, or 
have been afraid ,to do justice- td his. virtues ;• and, by 
blackcming' his memory, have endeavoured to deprive 
him of that pity which is seldom denied to illustrious 
sufferers. * 

Bda of The victory at Villalar proved ^ decisive as 
**** it was complete. Valladolid, the most zealous 
of all the associated cities^ opened its gates immediately 
to the conquerors, and being treated with great cle- 
mency by the regents, Medina del Campo, Segovia, 
and many other towns, followed its example.* This sud- 
den dissolution of a confederacy, formed not upon 
slight disgusts, or upon trifling motives, into which the 
whole body of the people had entered, and which had 
been allowed time to acquire a considerable deg^e of 

lamented by an j. My aoul, for noUiine else a left to me, I bequeath to yon. Yon 
will receive it, as the thing in this wond which yon value most. 1 do not write to 
my fattier, Bero Lopez, bemuse 1 dare not ; for, tiiough I have shewn myself to be 
his ion in daring to lose my life, 1 have not been the iieir of his good fortune. I 
will not attempt to say any thing more, that I may not tire the executioner, who 
waits for me ; and that I may not excite a suspicion, that, in order to prolong m^ 
lifo, 1 IcugtJien out my letter. My servant Sosia, an eye-witness, and to whom I 
have conununicated my most secret thooi^ts, will inform you of what I cannot now 
write i and thus 1 resl^ expecting JiftR instrument of your grief, and of my deliver- 
ance.*’ 

Hif Letter te the City of Toledo. 

** To thee, the crown of Spain, and the light of the whole world, free from the 
time of theiaigfaty Goths : to thee, libo, by dmdmg the blood of strangers, as well 
as Iby own bl^, bast recovered liberty thyself and thy neighbouring cities, thy 
legitimalB aon, Joan de Padilla, gives ioforoiation, bow by the blood of his body, 
thy ancient victories arc to be refreshed. If fate hath not permitted my actions to 
be placed among your suecessfol and celebcated exploits, the fault baa been in my 
ill foftnnea not In .my good will. Thb 1 request of thee, as of a mother, to accept, 
since God bath tfien me uothing more to lose for thy sake, than that which 1 am 
how to KlinqoiM. 1 am more aolieltoiu about thy good opinion thqn about my own 
life. Xbc abiftiiVP ot fortune, which never stands still, are many. But this 1 sea 
with idflDito cOimation, that 1. the least of Ay childton, suffinr death for thee ; and, 
that thou Jiast mined at Ihy breasts snob as may take vengeance for my wrongs. 
Many tongues will lelate the manner of my deidir, of which I am still Ignorant, 
though I know It to be near. My end will testily what was iby desire. My tool 1 ^ 
recommend to thee aa the patroness of Christimiily. Of my body 1 say nothing, 
for it is not mine, teaip write nothuig mote, for at thh vety moment 1 feel the 
knife at my thranL 'dltb'gtoeter dread of thy displeasure than apprehension of my 
ownpain.'^ Sai^v. voL I. p. 47B. 
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order and consistence by establishing a regular plan of 
government, is the strongest proof either of the inabi* 
lity of its leaders, or of some secret discord reigning 
among its members, ^ough part of that army by 
which they had been subdued was obliged, a few days 
after the battle, to march towards Navarre, in order to 
check the progress, of the French in that kingdom, 
nothing could prevail on the dejected commons ofCas* 
tile to take arms again, and to embrace such a favour- 
able opportunity of acquiring those rights and pri- 
vileges for which they had appeared so zealous. 
FadiUa’a The city of Toledo alone, animated by Donna 
fend8‘'r(i- Maria Pacheco, Padilla’s widow, who, instead 
^^a bewailing her husband 'trith a womanish 

spirit. sorrow, prepared to reveng^e his death, and to 
prosecute that cause in defence of which he had suf- 
fered, must be excepted. Respect for her sex, or ad- 
miration for her courage and abilities, as well as sym- 
pathy with her misfortunes, and veneration for the me-' 
mory of her husband, secured her the same ascendant 
over the people which he had possessed. The pru- 
dence and vigour with which she acted, justified that 
confidence they placed in her. She wrote to the French 
general in Navarre, encouraging him to invade Castile 
by the offer of powerful assistance. Shu endeavoured, 
by her letters and emissaries, to revive tlic spirit and 
hopes of the other cities. She raised soldiers, and 
exacted a great sum from the ’blergy belonging to the 
cathedral, in order to defray the expense of keeping 
them on foqt." She employed every artifice that could 
interest or inflame the populace. For this purpose she 
ordered crucifix'es to be used her troops instead of 
colours, as if they had been at war with the infidels 
and enemies of religion ; , she marched through the 
streets of Toledo with her son, a young child, clad in 
deep mourning, seated on a mule, having a standard 

• P. Mart Ep. 7Sr. 
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carried before bin), Tepresenti^ the of his 

father’s execution.* By. all these jneans she kept the 
minds of tiie people fo ^ueh perpetual f^glfation af 
prevented their 'passioAs from eubsidingt ahq fondered 
them insehsilde M the danger to whitfo they' were 
exposed by ataodiog aldhe in ^iq^ittcm tp the royal 
authority, y^ile the anny was employed in’Navarre, 
the regents were unable to attempt the r^uction of 
Toledo by 'force; and -all tlM^r endeavours,' either to 
diminish ^onna Maria’s credit'with the people; or to 
gain her hy large promises, and the solicitations of her 
brother the marquis de Mondeiar, proved ineffectual. 
Upon the expulsion of the French out of Navarre, part 
of the anqy returned into Castile, and invested Toledo. 
Even this made no impression on the intrepid and ob- 
.stinate courage of Donna Maria. She defended the 
town with vigour, her troops in several sallies beat the 
royalists, and no progress was made towards reducing 
the place, until die clergy, whom she had highly of- 
fended by invading their property, ceased to support 
her. As soon as they received information of the death 
of William de Croy, archbishop of Toledo, whose pos- 
session cff that see was their chief grievance, and that 
the emperor had named a Castilian to succeed him, 
they opeidy turned ag^nsther, and persuaded the peo- 
ple that she had acquilhed such influence over them by 
the force of enchantments ; that she was assisted by a 
familiar demon, which attended her in the form of a 
neg^ro>miaid ; and that by its suggestions she regulated 
every part of her ccmduct.’ The credulous multitude, 
whom their impatience of a long blockade, and despair 
of obta inin g succours either fo>m the cities formerly in 
coniBederacy with them, m ffom the FrmiGb, rendeiud 
desirous of peace, took arms agiunst her, and, driving 
her out of the city, surrendered it to the royal- 
ists.. (She retired to the citadel, which she de- 

■ Saadov, 375. *y f. Mint. Xp. 7i7, 
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fended with amazing fortitude four months longer ; and 
Fsb. 10 , ^ wlien reduced to the last extremities, she made 

escape in disguise, and fled to Portugal, 
whercTshe'had many relations.* 

fatal ef- Upon her flight ;^the" citedel surrendered. 

' Tranquillity was re-esfoblished in Castile; and 
this bold att^pt of the commons, like all unsuc* 
cessfol insurrections, contributed to confirm and extend 
the power of the crown, which it yms intended to mode- 
rate and abridge. The cortes; still continued to make n 
part of the Castilian constitution, and was summoned to 
meet whenever the king stood in need of money; but 
instead of adhering to their ancient and cautious form 
of examining and redressing public grievances, before 
they proceeded to grant any supply, the more courtly 
custom of voting a donative in the first place was in- 
troduced; andthe sovereign, having obtained all that he 
wanted, never allowed them to enter into any inquiry, 
or to attempt any reformation injurious to bis authority. 
The privileges which the cities had enjoyed were gra- 
dually circumscribed or abolished; their commerce 
began from this period to decline; and becoming less 
wealthy and less populous, they lost that power and 
influence which they had acquired in the cortes. 

Tiie pro- While Castile was exposed to the calamities 
■ms of the of civil War, the kingdom of Valencia was tom 

losatne-' , . . ^ . , 

tionin ' by intestine commotions still more violent. 
Viiencii. association which had been formed in the 
city of Valencia in the year 1520, and which was dis- 
tinguished by the name of the Gennanada,' continued 
to subsist ater the emperor’s departure from Spain. 
The members of it, upon pretext of defending the coasts 
■ against the descents of the corsairs of Barbary, and 
under sanction of that permission which Charles had 
rashly ^granted fliem, refused to lay down their arms. 
But as the gnOvances which tbe Valencians aimed at 

■ Sandov. S75. Ep.r54. Ferrrr. wili. 56/1. 
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redressing proceeded from the arrogance and.ezactions 
of the nobili^, rather than from any unwarrantsd>le exer- 
cise of the royal prerogative, their iesentm^[||t turned 
chiedy against, the former. As, soon as they^ere al- 
lowed the use of arms, and became conscious of their 
own strength, they grew impatient^to talie vengeance of 
their oppressors. , They drove the noblesi out of most 
of the cities, plundered their houses, -wasted their lands, 
and assaulted their castles. They th^ proceeded to 
elect thirteen persons, one from each company of trades- 
men established at Valencia, and committed the admi- 
nistration of government to them, under pretext that 
they would reform the laws, establish one uniform mode 
of dispensing justice without partiality or regard to the 
distinction of ranks, and thus restore men to some de- 
gree of their original equality. 

The nobles were obliged to take arms in self-defence. 
Hostilities began, and were carried on with all the ran- 
cour with which resentment at oppression inspired the 
one party, and the idea of insulted digni^ animated the 
other. As no person of honourable birth, or of liberal 
education, joined the Germanada, the councils as well 
as troops of the confederacy were conducted by low me- 
chanics, who acquired the confidence of an enraged mul- 
titude, chiefly by tlie fierceness of their zeal and the ex- 
travagance of their proceedings. Aipong such men, the 
laws introduced in civilized nations, in order to restrain 
or moderate the violence of war, were unknown or de- 
spised ; and they run into the wildest excesses of cruelty 
and outrage. 

The emperor, occupied with suppressing the insur- 
rection in Castile, which more immediately threatened 
the subversion of his power and prerogative, was un- 
able to give much attention to the tumults in Valencia, 
and left the nobility of that kingdom to fight their own 
battles. His viceroy, the cond^ de Melito, had the su- 
preme Qommand of the forces which ti>e nobles raised 
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tlie vassals. The Germanada carried on the 
war'^uring the years 1520 and 21, with a more per- 
severing coorage than coidd have been expected from 
a body so tumultuary, under the conduct of such leaders. 
They defeated the nobility .in several actions, which, 
though not considerable, wete extreni'dy sharp. Tliey 
repulsed them in their attempts to redpee different 
towns. . But the nobles, by their superior skill in war, 
and at the head of troops more accustomed to service, 
gained the advantage m most of the rencounters. At 
length they were joined by a body of Castilian cavalry, 
which the -regents dispatched towards Valencia, i^n 
after their victory over Padilla at Villalar, and by their 
assistance theValencian nobles acquired such superio- 
rity, that they entirely broke and ruined the Germanada. 
The leaders of the party were put to deatli, almost with- 
out any formality of legal trial, and suffered such cruel 
punishments, as the sense of recent injuries prompted 
their adversaries to inflict. The government of Valencia 
was re-established in its ancient form.* 


Appeal- Aragon, violent symptoms of the same spi- 

rit of disaffection and sedition, which reigned in 
tion ia thc Other kingdoms of Spain, begai^ to appear, 
A«gon- Ijy, ijjg prudent conduct of the viceroy, Don 
John de Lamisa, they were so far composed, as to pre- 
vent their breaking out into any open insurrection. 
Forniida- But in the island of Majorca, annexed to the 
recilTin crown of Aragon, the same causes which had 
Majoica. excited the commotions in Valencia,. produced 
effects no less violent. The people, impatient of the 
hardships which they had endured under the rigid juris- 
Mueb 19 . diction of the nobility, took arms in a tumultuary 
manner ; deposed their viceroy ; drove Jiiin out 
of the island ; and massacred every gentleman who was 
so unfortunate as to fall into their hands. The obstinacy 

* ArgensbU Annales de Angoo, ctp. 75. 90. 99. 118. Siijras Aiinalet de Arm- 
‘'oiipcap. 5. Itp P. Mart. £p. lib. mndii. et usiv. puftim. Ferrer. Hiii 
d’Eapa^e, viii. 54S. 564, dec. 
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'with which the people of Majorca persisted in their re- 
bellion, was equal to the. rage with which they began it. 
Many and vigoroue^drts were requisite in order to re- 
duce them to obedience ; and tranquillity wasSre-estab- 
lished in every part of Spain, before the Majorcans could 
be brought to submit to their sovereignu’’ . 

CauMf While the spirit of disaffection was so general 
Trated'tte among the Spaniards, and so many causes con- 
ue'm^ ourred in precipitating .them'uito. such violent 
content!, measures, in order to obtain the redress of their 
grievances, it may appear strange, that the malecon- 
tents in the different kingdoms should have carried on 
their operations without any mutual concert, or even 
any intercourse with each other. By uniting their coun- 
cils and arms, they might have acted both with greater 
force and with more effect The appearance of a na- 
tioujal confederacy would have rendere^ it no less re- 
spectable among the people than formidable to the 
crown ; and the emperor, unable to resist such a combi- 
nation, must have complied with any terms which the 
members of it should have thought fit to . prescribe. 
Many things, however, prevented the Spaniards from 
forming themselves into one body, and pursuing com- 
mon measures. The people of the different kingdoms 
in Spain,' though they were become the subjects of the 
same sovereign, retained, in lull force, their national 
antipathy to each other. The remembrance of their 
ancient rivalship and hostilities was still lively, and the 
sense of reciprocal injuries so strong as to prevent them 
from acting with confidence and concert. Each nation 
chose rather to depend on its own efforts, and to main- 
: tain the struggle alone, than to implore the aid of neigh- 
bours, trhom they distrusted and hated. At the same 
time, the forms of government in the several kingdoms 
of Spain were so different, and the grievances jof which 

} 

^ ArgenaoU Aiiiiaic9,<i« Aragon, c* 115. Ferrer. IliiU y\\U Mt. ' Sayts Annales 

Aragon, cap. 7. 11.14. 7(». 81. Fcrreitts Hiat. tl'Efpagoc. viti. 679. &c. 609. 
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ihe^' cQinplained, as well as the alterations and amend- 
ments in policy which they attempted to introduce, so 
various','.' that it was not easy to bring them to unite in 
any common plan. To this disunion Charles was in- 
debted for the preservation bf the Spanish crowns ; and 
while each of the kingdoms followed separate measures, 
they were all oblige at last to conform to the will of 
their sovereign. 

The em- The arrival of the emperor in Spain filled his 
subjects who had been in arms against him with 
beha^onr app^ehensions, fron? which he soon deli- 

themde them by an act of clemency, no less pru- 

contents. dent than generous. After a rebellion so gene- 
ral, scarcely twenty persons, among so many criminals 
obnoxious to the law, had been punished capitally in 
Castile. Though strongly solicited by his council, 
Charles refund to*shed any more blood by the hands of 
Oct n executioner ; and published a general par- 
‘ ‘ don, extending to all crimes committed since the 

commencement of the insurrections, from which only 
fourscore persons were excepted. Even these he seems 
to have named, rather with an intention to intimidate 
others, than from any inclination to seize them ; for when 
an officious courtier offered to inform him where one of 
the most considerable among them was concealed, he 
avoided it by a good-natured pleasantry : — “ Go,” says 
he, “ 1 liave now no reason to be afraid of that man, but 
he has some cause to keep at a distance from me, and 
you would be better employed in telling him that I am 
here, than in acquainting me with the place of his re- 
treat. By his appearance of magnanimity, as well as 
by his care to avoid every thing which had disgusted 
the Castilians during his former residence among them ; 
by his address in assuming their manners, in speaking 
their language, and in complying with all their humours 

« Sandor. 377, dec. Vida del Eaper. Cailoi, por Don Joan Anton, de Vera y 
Zoniga, p. SO. . " 
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and customs, he acquired an ascendant over them which 
hudly any of their native monarchs had ev^ attained, 
and brought them tqi support him in all his enterprises 
with a zeal and valour to which he owed much of his 
.success and grandeur.^ 

Adiiaii sets About the time that Charles landed in Spain, 
nom"! and Adrian set out for Italy to take possession of 

dignity. But though the Roman peo- 
tiiere. pjg longed extremely for his arrival, they could 
not, on his first appearance, conceal their surprise and 
disappointment. After being accustomed to the princely 
magnificence of Julius, and the elegant splendour of 
Leo, they beheld with contempt an old man of an hum- 
ble deportment, of austere manners, an enemy to pomp, 
destitute of taste in the arts, and unadorned with any 
of the external accomplishments which the vulgar ex- 
pect in those raised to eminent stations.* Nor did his 
political views and maxims seem less strange and as- 
tonishing to the pontifical ministers. He acknowledged 
and bewailed the corruptions which abounded in the 
church, as well as in the court of Rome, and prepared 
to reform botlt ; he discovered no intention of aggrandiz- 
ing his family ; he even scrupled at retaining such 
territories as some of his predecessors had acquired by 
violence or fraud, rather than by any legal title ; and 
for that reason he invested Francesco Maria de Roverd 
anew in the duchy of Urbino, of which Leo had stripped 
him, and surrendered to the duke of Ferrara several 
places wrested from him by the church.^ To men little 
habituated to see princes regulate their conduct by the 
maxims of morality and the principles of justice, these 
actions of the new pope appeared incontestable proofs 
of his weakness or inexperience. Adrian, who was a 
perfect stranger to the complex and intricate system of 
Italian politics, and who could place no confidence in 

4 t'lloK Vila dc Carlo V. p. 85. 
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persons whose subtle refinements in business suited so 
ill with the natural simplicity and candour of his own 
character, being often embarrassec(.and irresolute in his 
deliberations, the opinion of his incapacity daily in- 
creased, until both his person and govermnent became 
objects of ridicule among his subjects.'-’ 
lie cniica- Adrian, though devoted to the emperor, en- 
deavoured to assume the iinpartialit}' whicli 
ill Europe, became the common father of Christendom, and 
laboured to reconcile the contending princes, in order 
that they might unite in a league against Solyman, 
whose conquest of Rhodes rendered him more formid- 
able than ever to Europe.'* But this was an undertak- 
ing far beyond his abilities. To examine such a variety 
of pretensions, to adjust such a number of interfering 
interests, to extinguish the passions which ambition, 
emulation, a^ mutual injuries had kindled, to bring sn 
many hostile powers to pursue the same scheme witii 
unanimity and vigour, required not only uprightness of 
intention, but great superiority both of underslaiuliug 
and address. 

The Italian states were no less desirous of peace than 
the pope. The imperial army under Colonim was still 
kept on foot ; but as the emperor’s revenues in Spain, 
in Naples, and in the Low Countries, w«;rc either e..v- 
hausted or applied to some other purpose, it depended 
entirely for pay and subsistence on the Italians. A great 
part of it was quartered in the ecclesiastical state, and 
monthly contributions were levied upon the Floren- 
tines, the Milanese, the Genoese, and Lucchesc, by the 
viceroy of Naples ; and though all exclaimed against 
such oppression, and were impatient to be deiiverc:d 
from it, the dread of worse consequences from the rage 
of the army, or die resentment of tlie emperor, obliged 
them to submit.* 


« .lov. ViU Adr. I IB. I*. M«rt. Ep.774. Kucelli LnHws «i« »«*■ B7- 
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ists. ' So much r^wrd, however, was paid to the 
pope’s exhortations, md to a btdl which he is- 
the sued, reqi^^g^^ ^istian princes tb consent 
king. to atrace‘for 1 :h^>years, that the im]|)erial,. die 
French, and English ^l^issadors at Rome were em- 
powered by their respective courts to treat of that 
matter; but while they wasted tiieir time in fruitless 
negotiation, their masters continued their preparations 
for wv. The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered 
with great firmness to their alliance with Francis, being 
now convinced that his affairs in Italy were in a des- 
Jone 38 situation, entered into a league ag^nst 

him with the emperor; to which Adrian, at the 
instigation of his countryman and friend Charles de 
Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, who persuaded him that the 
only obstacles to peace arose from the ambition of the 
French king, soon after acceded. The other Italian 
states followed their example ; and Francis Was left 
without a -single ally to resist the efforts of so many 
enemies, whose armies threatened, and whose territo- 
ries micomp^ed, his dominions on every side.'‘ 

Fr^’i dread of this powerful confederacy, it was 

thought, would have obliged Francis to keep 
ino|ivoti.. wholly on the defensive, or at least have pre- 
vented his entertaining any thoughts of march-r 
ing into Italy. But it was the character of that prince, 
too apt to become remiss, and even negligent on ordi- 
nary occasions, to rouse at the approach of danger, and 
not only to encounter it with spirit and intrepidity, 
qualities which never forsook him, but to provide 
against it with diligence and industry. Before his ene- 
mies were read;|^to execute any of their schemes, Fran- 
cis had assemUed a numerous army. His authority over 
his own subjects was far greater than that which Charles 
or Henry possessed over theirs. Th^ depended on 
their diets, their cortes, and their parliaments for money, 

k Guic. I. X*. 341. 348. 
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which was usually grwted tliEin in small sums, very' 
slowly/ |m(l with much reluctance. The taxes he could 
imposcNi^^.more considerrf)le, aj^ levied with greater 
dispatch ; so that on this, as well as on other occasions, 
he brought his annire ini&^l fit^d while they were 
only devising ways emd means for raising theirs- Sen* 
sible of this advanta^, 'Francis hoped to disconcert all 
the emperor’s schemes by marching in person into the 
Milanese ; and this bold measure, the more formidable 
because unexpected, could scarcely have failed of pro- 
dudng that effect But when the vanguard of 
his army had already reached Lyons, and he 
of tiie himself was hastening after it with a second di- 

consiKDic " 

BonrWs- vision of his troops, the discovery of a domes- 
conspiraey.^^ Conspiracy, which threatened the ruin of the 
kingdom, obliged' him to stop short, and to alter his 
measures. 

His -I--- - The author of this dangerous plot wasCharlc.s 
duke of Bourbon, lord high constable, whtsse 
noble birth, vast. fortune, and high office, raised him to 
be the most powerful subject in France, as his .great 
talents, equally suited to ffie field or the council, and 
his signal services to the crown, rendered him the most 
illustrious and deserving. The near resemblance be- 
tween the king and him in many of their qualities, both 
being fond of war, and ambitious to excel in manly 
exercises, as well , as their equality in age, and their 
proximity of blood, ought naturally to have secured tu 
The caoKs ^ Considerable share in diat monarch's fa- 
«f hia ()!•• vour. But Unhappily Louise, the king's mother, 
aiTectHiii. contracted a violent aversion to the house 
of Bourbon, for no better reason than because Anne of 
Bretagne, the queen of Louis the Twelfth, willi wliom 
she lived in p^etual enmity, had discovered a parti- 
cular attachment to that branch of the royal family ; 
and had taught her son, who was too susceptible . of 
any impression which his mother gave him, to view all 
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the constable’s actions with a mean and unbecoming 
jealousy. . His distin^isl^ mmt at the battle of Ma> 
rignano had not been pHificiently rewarded ; he had 
been recalled from &e got^iimment of Milan upon very 
frivolous pretences,' and met with- a cold reception, 

which his prudent conduct in that difficult station did 
not deserve; the payment of his pensions had beer 
suspended without any good cause ; and, during tiu 
campaign of 1521, the king, as has already been re- 
lated, had affironted him in presence of the whole army 
by giving the command of the van to the duke o' 
Alen^on. The constable, at 6rst, bore these indignitiet 
with greater moderation than could have been expected 
from a high-spirited prince, conscious of what wai 
due to his’ rank and to his services. Such a multipli- 
cify of injuries, however, exhausted his patience ; ant 
inspiring him with thoughts of revenge, he retired iron 
court, and -began to hold a secret correspondence witi 
some of the mperor’s ministers. 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon happened t< 
die without leaving any children. Louise, of a dispo 
sition no less amorous than vindictive, and still suscep 
tible. of the tender passions at the age of forty-six, be 
gan to view the constable, a prince as amiable as hi 
was accomplished, with other eyes ; and notwithstand 
ing the great disparity of their years, she formed th- 
scheme of marrying him. Bourbon, who might hav< 
expected every thing to which an amlntious mind cai 
aspire, , from ffie doating fondness of a iroman wb 
governed her son and tiie kingdom, being inci^abl 
either of imitating the queen in her sudden transitia 
from hatred to love, or of dissembling so meanly as t 
pretend afTection for one who had persecuted him s 
long wiffi unprovoked malice, not rej^jcfuted th 
match, but imbittered his refusal Ity ime severe rail 
lory on Louise’s person and character. She ffiidin 
herself not only contemned, but insulted, her disap 
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pointed Ipve tamed into hatred, and since she could 
not marry, she resolved to min Bourbon. 

For this purpose she cohaiulted with the chancellor 
du Prat, a man who, by a Jt>ase prostitution of great 
talents and of superior skiirShis profession, had risen 
to tiiat high office. By his advice a lawsuit was com- 
menced against the constable, for the whole estate 
belonging to the house of Bourbon. Part of it was 
claimed in the king’s name, as having fallen to the 
crown; part in that of Louise, as the nearest heir in 
blood of the deceased duchess. Both these claims were 
equally destitute of any foundation in justice; but 
Louise, by her solicitations and authority, and du Prat, 
by employing all the artifices and chicanery of law, 
prevailed on the judges to order the estates to be se- 
questered. This unjust decision drove the constable 
to despair, and to measures which despair alone could 
Hit Mcrat have dictated. He renewed his intrigues in 
imperial court, and flattering himself that 
tbe era- the injuries which he had suflfered would justify 
his having recourse to any means in o^der to 
obtain revenge, he ofiered to transfer his allegiance 
from his natural sovereign to the emperor, and to wsist 
him in the conquest of France. Charles, as well as the 
king of England, to whom the secret was communi- 
cated,** expecting prodigious advantages from his re- 
volt, were ready to receive him with open arms, and 
spared neither promises nor aUuremcnts which might 
help to coqjprm him in his resolution. The emperor 
ofiered him in marriage his sister EUeanor, the widow 
of the king of Portugal, with an ample portion. He 
was included as a principal in tl^ treaty between 
Charles and Henry. The counties of Provence and 
Dauphine were to be settled on him, with the title of 
king, 'tlie ei^ioor engaged to enter France , by the 
PyroaeeSy.and Henry, supported by the Flemings, to 

» Byaa'i F«dtr. alii. 794. 
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iavade Picardy; while twelve tho^aaod Genn^^ levied 
at their common charge, yreirc -ifih' penetrate mto Bur- 
^ndj, and to act in jepificert^with' Bt^turbon^ V^o nh- 
dertook to raise six mrasmd men among his friends 
and vdssais In the beart^ the'kingdom. Theexeci^ 
tion of this deep-^laid and dangerous plot was suspend- 
ed, until the king should cross the Alps with the only 
army capable of defending his dominions; and as he 
was far advanced in his march fwthat purpose, France 
was on the brink of destruction." 

^ Happily for that kingdom, a negotiation 
which had now been carrymg on for several 
months, though conducted with the most profound 
secrecy, and communicated only to a few chosen con- 
fidants, could not altogether escape the observation of 
the rest of. the constable’s numerous retainers, rendered 
more inquisitive by finding that they were distrusted. 
Two of ih^e ^ve the king some intimation of a mys- 
terious Cphespondence between their master and the 
count de Boeux, a Flemish noblemaii of great confi- 
dence with the emperor. Francis, who could not bring 
himself to suspect that the first prince of the blood 
would be so base as to betray the kingdom to its ene- 
mies, immediately repaired to Moulins, where the con- 
stable was in bed, feigning indisposition, that he might 
not be obliged to accompany the kingi into Italy, and 
acquaii^ed. him of the intelligence '4rhich he had 
received. Bourbon with great solemnily; and the 
most imposing affectation of in^nuity and candour, 
asserted his own innocence; and as his health, he said, 
was now more confirmed, he promised to join the army 
within a few days. Francis, open and candid himself, 
and too iqit to be deceived by the. appearance of tho^ 
virtues in Others, gave such credit to what he s^d, that 
he refuse^ to arrest him, although ^adti^d t<f\ake that 
preewiti^ by his wisest covmsellors; and, as if the 

^ ■ ’nmaaiHiik lib. i. c. 10. • Hcutei. Bcr. Auitr. Ub. viii. q. 18. p. f!07. 
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danger had been over, be contimed his march towards 
li^ods. The constable set out soon after, seem^- 
^ idgly with an inten^^|6 follow him ; but tuni- 
Fiiei to suddenly to the^Tel^e crossed the Rhone, 
itoiy. ■ and after infinite ia^flie an^ peril, escaped all 
the parties which the king, who became sensible too 
late of his own credulity, sent out to intercept him, and 
reached Italy in safety." 

Francis took every possible precaution to prevent the 
bad effects of the irreparable error which he had com- 
mitted. He put garrisons in all the places of strength 
in the constable’s territories. He seized all the gentle- 
men whom he could suspect of being his associates ; 
and as he had not hitherto discovered the whole extent 
of the conspirators’ schemes, nor knew how far the in- 
fection bad spread among his subjects, he was afraid 
tba* his absence might encourage them to make some 
desperate attempt, and for that reason relinquished his 
intention of leading his army in person into Italy. 

Frencii in however, abandon his design on 

TideUie the Milanesej but appointed admiral Bonnivet 
MiianeM. ^ ^ Supreme command in his stead, and 

to march into that country with an army thirty thousand 
strong. Bonnivet did not owe this preferment to his 
abilities as a general; for of all the talents requUite to 
form a great commander, he possessed only personal 
courage, the lowest and the most common. But he 
was the most accomplished gfendeman in the French 
court, of agreeable manners, and insinuating address, 
and a sprightly conversation; and Francis, who lived 
in great familiarity with his courtiers, was so charmed 
with these qualities, that he honoured him, on all 
Occasions, with the most partial and distinguished 
inaikswfhis fevour. He was, besides, the implacable 
enemy ^ BdSibon; and as the king hardly knetf 
whom to trust at that juncture, he thought thq uhief 

■ Mem. Rechcrchc* de U France, p. 481. -- y 
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command could be lodged no where so safely as in his 
hands. 

Their ui Colonna, who.wEs intrusted with the defence 
conducb Milanese, his own conqi^est, was in no 

condition ''tb resist such a formidable army. He was 
destitute of money sufficient to pay his troops, which 
were reduced to a small number by sickness or deser- 
tion, and had, for that reason, been obliged to neglect 
every precaution necessary for the security of the coun- 
try. The only plan which he formed was to defend the 
passage of the river Tessino against the French ; and as 
if he had forgotten how easily he himself had discon- 
certed a similar scheme formed by Lautrec, he promised 
withg^eat confidence on its being effectual. But in spite 
of all his caution, it succeeded no better with him than 
with Lautrec. Bonnivet passed the river without loss, 
at a ford which had been neglected, and the Imperial- 
ists retired to Milan, preparing to abandon the town 
as soon as the French should appear before it. By an 
unaccountable negligence, which Guicciardini imputes 
to infatuation," Bonnivet did not advance for three or 
four days, and lost the opportunity with which his 
good fortune presented him. The citizens recovered 
from their* consternation; Colonna, still active at the 
age of fourscore, and Moroni, whose enmity to France 
rendered him indefatigable, were employed night and 
day in ^pairing the fortifications, in amassing provi- 
sions, in collecting troops from every quarter; and by 
die time the French approached, had put the city in a* 
condition to staild a siege. Bonnivet, after some fruit- 
less attempts on the town, which harassed his own 
troops inore than the enemy, was obliged, by the incle- 
mency of the season, to retire into winter-quarters, 
nenth of During these transactions, pope Adrian died ; 
Adriwi VI. (m eventao muph to the satisfaction of the Ro- 
man pet^^'whosehatred orcoutempt of him augmented 

Gnie. lib. zt. SS4. 
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every .day, that the night after his decease they adorned 
the door of .his chief physician’s house with garlands, 
adding this inscription : to the delivereu of ms 
COUNTRY .I* The cardinal de Medici instantly renewed 
his pretensions to . the papal dignity, and entered the 
conclave with high expectations on his own part, and 
a general opinion of the people that they woiild be 
successful. But though supported by tlie imperial 
faction, possessed of great personal interest, and capa- 
ble of all the artifices', refinements, and corruption, 
which reign in those assemblies, the obstinacy and in- 
Eicctionof trigues of his rivals protracted the conclave to 
cicMicnt ijjg unusual length of fifty days. The address 
Nov, 28 . and perseverance of the cardinal at last sur- 
mounted every obstacle. He was raised to the head of 
the church, and resumed the government of it by the 
name of Clement VII. The choice wa.s highly approved 
of. High expectations were conceived of a pope, whose 
great talents and long experience in business seemed to 
qualify him no less for defending the spiritual interests 
of the church, exposed to imminent danger by the pro- 
gress of Lutlier's opinions, than for conducting its poli- 
tical operations with the prudence requisite at such a 
difficult juncture ; and who, besides these advantages, 
rendered the ecclesiastical state more respectable, by 
having in his hands the government of Florence, toge- 
ther with the wealth of the family of Medici.*' 

WoiMydis- Cardinal Wolsey, not disheartened by the 
appointed disappointment of his ambitious views at the 

and filled ^ i ^ ^ i 

with resent- formcr clccUon, had entertained more sanguine 
hopes of success on thi? occasion. Henry wrote 
to the emperor, reminding him of liis engagements to 
second the pretensions of his minister. Wolsey bestir- 
red hini^elf with activity suitable to the importance of 
the prize* for which he contended, and instructed his 
agents at Rome to spare neither promises nor bribes in 
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order to gain his end. But Charles either, amused 
him with vain hopes which he.never intended to gratify, 
or he judged it'impolitic to oppose a candidate who had 
such a prospect of succeeding, as Medici; or' perhaps 
the cardiii^ durst not venture, to provoke Ihe peo^ 
of Rqme, while their indignation against Adrian’s md*- 
mpry was still fresh, by placing another UUra-montane 
on the papal throne. Wolsey, after all his expectations 
and endeavours, had the mortification to see a pope 
.elected of such an a/ge, and of so vigorous a constitu- 
tion, that he could not derive much comfort to himself 
from the chance of surviving him. This second proof 
fully convinced Wolsey of the emperor’s insincerity, and 
it excited in him all the resentment which a haughty 
Inind feels on being at once disappointed and deceived; 
and though Clement endeavoured to spothe his vindic- 
tive nature by granting him a commission to be legate 
in England during life, with such ample powers as 
vested in him almost the whole papal jurisdiction in 
tliat kingdom, the injury he had now received made 
such an impression, as entirely dissolved the 'tie which 
had united him to Charl^, and from that moment he 
meditated reveng^. It was necessary, however, to con- 
ceal his intention from his master, and to suspend the 
execution of it, until, by a dexterous improvement of 
the incidents which might occur, he should be able 
gradua^to alienate the king’s affections from the em- 
peror. Tor this reason, he was so far from expressing 
■ any uneasinass on account of the repulse which he had 
m^ with, th|t he abounded on every occasion, private 
as well as.public, in.declarations of his high satisfEmtion 
with (^ement's promotion.' 

Hem/i Henry had, during the campaign, fulfilled, 
opw^t great sincerity, whatever he was bound to 
perfonnJ>y the league ^ against France, though 
more slpwly than he could have wished. His thought- 
' VHdM't ua or Wotev. m, Se. HoWt. 
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less proftision, and total neglect of economy, reduced 
him o^n to great straits^for money. The operations 
of trar were now carried, on in Europe in a manner 
very different from that which liad long prevailed. In- 
^Stead of armies suddenly assembled, whidt under dis- 
itinct chieftains followed t^ir. prince into the field for 
a short space, and served at their own costs, troops 
were now levied at great charge, and received regu- 
larly considerable pay. Instead of impatience on both 
sides to bring every quarrel to the issue of a battle, 
which commonly decided the fate of open cohntries, 
and allowed the barons, together with their vassals, to 
return to their ordinary occupations ; towns were for- 
tified with great art, and defended with much obsti- 
nacy ; war, from a very simple, became a very intricate 
science i and campaigns grew of course to be more 
tedious and less decisive. The expense which these 
alterations in the military system necessarily created, 
appeared intolerable to nations hitherto unaccustomed 
to the burden of heavy taxes. Hence proceeded Uie 
frugal and even parsimonious spirit of the English par- 
liaments in that age, which Henry, with all his autho- 
rity, was seldom able to overcome. The commons, 
having refused at this time to grant him the supplies 
which he demanded, he had recourse to the an^e and 
al most unlimi ted prerogative which the kings of Eng- 
land then possessed, and by a violent and un^fsual ex- 
ertion of it, rai8ed*the money he wanted. This, 
however, wasted so much time, that it was late 
in the seastm before his army, under tb|^doke of Suf- 
folk, could take the field. Being joined by a 'consi- 
derable body of Flemings, Suffolk marched into Pi- 
.cardy ti°d Francis, from his extravagant eagerness to 
the Milanese, having left that frontier almost 
utlguard^, he. penetrated as far asjdie banks of the 
river Oyse, widiin .eleven leagues of Paris, filling that 
capital with consternation. But the arrival of 84Mne 
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troops detached by the iuag,iirho was still at Lyons ; 
the active gallantry of the French officers, who allowed 
the allies no r^pite night or day; the rigour of a most 
unnatural season, together with scarcity of provisions, 
Novmber. Suffolk to retire ; and La Tramouille, .. 

who eonuaaaded in those ports, bod the glory 
not only of having cheeked the progress of a formidable 
army with a- handful of men, but of driving than with 
ignominy out of the French territories.* 

And The emperor’s attempts upon Burgundy and 
mans tnd ’ Guienne were not more fortunate, though in 
spiniards. JjqjJj (;||ggg proviuces Francis was 'equally ill 
prepared to resist them. The conduct and valour of 
his generals supplied his want of foresight ; the Ger- 
mans, who made an irruption into one of these pro- 
vinces, and the Spaniards, who attacked the other, 
were repulsed with g^eat disgrace. 

J^ndofihe Thus ended the year 1523, during which 
cMupngii. Francis’s good fortune and success had been 
such as gave all Europe a high -idea of his power and 
resources. He had discovered and disconcerted a dan- 
gerous conspiracy, the author of which he had driven 
into exile almost without an attendant ; he bad rendered 
abortive all the schemes of the powerful confederacy 
formed against him; he had protected his dominions 
when attacked on three different sides ; and though his 
array in the Milanese had not made such progress as 
might have been expected from its superiori^ to the 
enemy in number, he had recovered, and still kept 
possession of one half of that duchy. 

1M4. The ensuing •yeax opened with events more 
luc^ of i^isastrous to France. Fontarabia was lost by 
the cowardice or treachery of its govenunr. bt • 

Feb. t7. Italy, the allies resolved on an .early and vigpv . 
ous effort in order to dispossess Bonnlvet of that part . 
of the Milanese which lies beyond the Tessino. Cle- 

* Herbert M«in. dc BelUj, 73, dec. 
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ment, who, under the pontificates of Leo and Adrian, 
had discovered an implacable emnity to France, began 
now to view the power which the emperor was daily 
acquiring in Italy with so much jealousy, that he' re* 
fused- to accede, as his predecessors had done, to the 
league against Francis, and, ibigetting private passions 
and animosities, laboured with the zeal which became 
bia character, to bring about a reconciliation among 
the contending parties. But all his endeavours were 
ineffectual ; a numerous army, to which each of the 
allies furnished their conting^ent of troops, was assem* 

• bled at Milan by the beginning of March. Lannoy, 
Imperial viccroy of Naples, took the command of it upon 
•rmj ^ Colonna’s death, though the chief direction of 
military operations was committed to Bourbon 
field early, the marquis de Pescara, — the latter the 
ablest and most enterprising of the imperial generals ; 
the former inspired by his resentment with new activity 
and invention, and acquainted so thoroughly with the 
characters of the French commanders, Ae genius of 
their troops, and Ae strengA as well as weakness of 
their anhies, as to be of infinite service to the party 
which he had joined. But all Aesc advantages were 
nearly lost through the emperor’s inability to raise 
Beurded money sufficient for executing Ae various and 
^y extensive plans which he had tormed. When 
bis troops were commanded to march, they mu- 
tinied against their leaders, demanding the pay which 
was due to Aem for some months ; and disregarding 
both the menaces and entreaties of their officers, Areat- 
ened to pillage the city of Milan, if they did not in- 
stantly receive satisfaction. Out of this difficul.^^ the 
generals of the allies were extricated by Morone, who 
prevailing on his countrymen, over whom his influence 
was prodigious, to advance the sum Aat was requisi 
Ae army took Ae field/ 
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TtoFfcndi Bonnivet was destitute. of tiroops to oppose 
***^4 still more 'of the talents which 
(he MUm- Qould' render him an equal match for its leaders. 

• After various movements and encounters, de- 
scribed with great accuracy by the contemporary his-, 
torians, a detail of which would now be equally unin- 
teresting and.uninstructive, he was forced to abandon 
the strong camp in which he had intrenched himself 
-at Biagrassa^. .Soon after, pmdy by his own miscon- 
duct, partfy by the activity of the enemy, who harassed 
and ruined hie army by continual skirmishes, while they 
carefully declined a.battle, which he often offered them ; 
and pa^y by the caprice- of six thousand Swiss who 
refused tpjoiq his army, though within a day’s, march 
of it; he.''w^ '^reduced to. the necessity of attempting a 
retreat jmtol^^ce through the valley of Aost. Just 
- as he amved ua the beyaks of the Sessia, and began to 
pass that river. Bourbon and Pescara appeared with 
. the vanguard of the. allies, and attacked his rear with 
great At the beginning of the charge, Bonnivet, 

while exerting himself with much valour, was wounded 
so dangerously, that he was obliged to quit the field ; 
and. the conduct of the rear was committed to the che- 
valier Bayard, who, though so much a stranger to. the 
^.arts of aeourt that he never rose to the chief. command, 
was always called, in times of real danger, to the post 
.;of greatest difficulty and inqmrtance. He put himself 
at ffie head of the men at arms, and animating them by 
his. presence and example to sustain the whole shock of 
ijffie enemy’s troops, time for the rest of his 

;COuntrymen,^we good their retreat But 
this service he received a wound which he 
j.ted imonediately peroeived to be mortal, and being 
-iMncb. ; Unable to continue any longer- on horsebadb, he 
1^”^:-:.' t 'Ordered one ufhisattendantsti) place him under 
a tree, witii his face towards' the enemy ; -tiien fixing 
his eyes on the guard of his sword, which he held up 
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iiurtiead of a cross, he addressed Itis prayers to God, 

'tod m this posture, which- became his. character both 
as a' soldier and as a Chfristian, he calmly awaited the 
approach of death. Bourbon, who led the' foremost of 
the enemy’s troops, found him in this situation, and 
expressed regret and pity at the sight. “ Pity not me,” 
cried the high-spirited eheTalier, I die as a man of 
honour ought, in the discharge of my duty : they, in- 
deed, are objects of pity, who fight against their king, 
their country, and their oath.” The marquis de Pes- 
cara, passing soon after, manifested his admiration of 
Bayard’s virtues, as well as his sonrow for his fate, widi 
the generosity of a gallant enemy ; and finding that he 
could not be removed wilh safety from that spot, or- 
dered a tent to be pitched there, and appointed proper 
persons to attend him. He died, notwithstanding their 
care, as his ancestors for several generations had done, 
in the field of battle. Pescara ordered his body to be 
embalmed, and sent to his relations ; and such was the 
respect paid to military merit in that age, that the duke 
of Savoy commanded it to be received with royal ho- 
nours in all the cities of his dominions ; in Dauphin^;, 
Bayard’s native conntiy, the people of all ranks came 
out in a solemn procession to meet it." 

Bonnivet led back the shattered refnains of his army 
into France.; and in -one short campaign Francis was 
stripped of all he had possessed in Italy, an^eft with- 
out one dly in that country. 

'^Hiile the war, kindled by the emulaticm of 

toiSTtSS ^ many coun- 

ia tries of Europe,''^lKrmany enjoyed a profound 
Itoquillity, extremely favourable to tto Refor- 
mation, which continued to make progress daily. Dur- 
ing Luther’s confinement in his retreat at IFartburg, 
Garlortadius, one of his disciples, toimated with die . 

0 BtUitaii astr. 7& Mem. d« 75. (Eut. de Braab tom. vi. IW, 
dra. toqoler-BceMeeliee, p. MS. 

k2 
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same zeaV but possessed of lessi prudoaoe . and mode- 
ration thsBi his master, began to ;pr(^a(gate wild and 
dangerous opinions, chiefly among the lower people. 
Encourage by his exhortations, they rose in several 
villages of Saxony, broke into the churches with tu- 
multuar}^ violence, and threw down ahd destroyed the 
images with which they were adorned. Those irre- 
gular and outrageous proceedings were so repug^nant 
to all the elector’s cautious maxims, that if they had not 
received a timely check, they could hardly have faUed 
of alienating from the reformers a prince, no less jea- 
lous of his own autiiority, than afraid of giving offence 
to the emperor, and other patrons of the ancient opinions. 
Luther, sensible of the danger, immediately quitted his 
retreat^ without waiting for Frederic’s permission, and 
returned to Witt^berg. Happily for the Reformation, 
Mtrch €i the veneration for his person and authority was 
still so gpreat, that his appearance alone sup- 
pressed tiiat spirit of extravagance which began to seize 
his party. Carlostadius and his fanatical followers, 
struck dumb by his rebukes, submitted at once, and 
declared that they heard the yoice of an angel, not of 
a man.* 

Lnthet Before Luther left his retreat, he had begun 
to translate the Bible into the German tongue, 

‘ an undertaking of no less difficulty than im> 
portance,' of which he was extremely fond, and for 
which he was well qualified : he had a competent 
knowledge of the original languages ; a thorough ac- 
quaiintance with the styl^jM^isentiments of the inspired 
writer4; 'and though his ^expositions in Latin were 
rude and' barbarous, he was reckoned a gte4t master 
of the plmty ^his mother tongue, and could express 
himself wi^ all the elegance of which it is capable. 
By. his own assiduous* application, together with the 
assistance Of Melancthon and several other of his dis- 

■ SleM. BiM. 51. Scekmd. tSS. 
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ciples, he finished part of the New Testament in the 
1522 ; and the publication of it proved more fatal 
to* the church of Rome, than that of idl his own works. 
It was read with wonderful avidity and attention by 
.persons of every rank. They' were astonished at dis- 
covering how contrary the precepts of the Author of 
our religion are, to the inventions of those priests who 
pretended to be his viceg^erents ; and having now in 
their hand the rule of faith, they thought themselves 
qualified, by applying it, to judge of the established 
opinions, and to pronounce when they were conform- 
able to the standard, or when they departed from it. 
The great advantages arising from Luther’s translation 
of the Bible, encouraged the advocates for reformation, 
in the other countries of Europe, to imitate his example, 
and to publish versions of the Scripbirds in their re- 
spective langfuages. 

Se^ About this time Nuremberg, Frankfort, Ham- 
bujcgh, and several other free cities in Germany, 
of the first rank, openly embraced the reformed 
church, religion, and by the authority of their magis-. 
trates abolished the mass, and the other superstitious 
rites of Popery.^ The elector of Brandenburgh, the 
dukes of Brunswick and Lunenburgh, and prince of 
Anhalt, became avowed patrons of Luther's opinions, 
and countenanced the preaching of them among their 
* subjects. y 

Meunei <Tbe court of Rome beheld this growing dc- 
fection with great concern ; and Adrian s first 
chSkUiS* amy^>5n Italy, had been to de- 

lUMMof liberate with the ciidinals concerning the pro- 
i—rt—. '* per means of putting a stop to it. He was pro- 
foundly skilled in scholastic theology, and having been , 
eariy celebrated.on that account, he still retained such 
an acessive admiration, of ti^> science to which he wa^ 
first indebted lor his reputationW success inlife, tha,t he 

r Scckcnd. Mt.‘ Chstmi Camia. Kranuil, <03. 
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pheoiy: All tlie ttnete of fliat dbcttr ap^ased to him 
id clear tod itirifhi'gable, that he toppoaed etery pdrtoh 
ntho cidlild iii ^tieatito or contedicted thiem, to be 
either blinded bjf ignorance, or to beltcting m^p^ai- 
i/dA to the boimction of bis own miid : of course^ no 
^pe Was exist Mote bigott^ of indexible with regard to 
pdints of doctrine than Adrian; be not only maintained 
them as Leo had done, because they were ancient, or 
because ' it waa dangeroos for the church tb allow of 
innovations, but he adhered to them witii the zeal of a 
thto|k>g&, tod ivith the tenaciousness of a dilutant. 
At the eame, <||Ae his own manners being eatremely 
simple, , ni^kfected with any of the vices which 
reigne^ in the ^rt Of Rome, he wax as sensible of its 
coirru{ition^ as the reformers themselves, and viewed 
November, them with no less indignation. The brief which 
***** he addressed to the diet of the empire assem- 
bled at Niirembe'rg, and the instructions which he gave 
Gheregato, the nuncio whom he sent thither, were 
firaamd agreeably to these views. ' On tiie one hand, he 
Gondettahed Luther’s Opinions with more asperity and 
rancoar of eiepression than Leo had ever used; he 
severely 'censored the princes of Genhany fbr suffering 
him to ^read his perbicions tenets, .by their neglecting 
to execute the edict of the diet at Worms ; and required * 
Aem, if Luther did not iustantiy retract his errors, to de- 
stK^ him with fire as a ^U^^rened and incurable mera- 
befjindfiiemtoneraslS^^imtodAbiram bad been cut 
off by. Bioses, Ananias adlsapphfrh by the aposties, 
and Johb ^nss and Serotase df Pragne by tiieir anoes- 
tbrs.^ Qn the ndier. htod, wiA gteat candotW, tod 
in die toplicit*'feiinB, admowted^d tte corrap> 
tibhs nf Aib^ttoancitorf W be ^ ‘tiburce fiidta whidi 
had flowed.tkiost of the that the church pow felt or 

^ * Hikic* Her. npet et ivgieiid. S4f . 
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drawled j lie promised to exert all his authority towards 
re^onuing^ these abuses^ mth.-as much dispateh as the 
nattiTe aad .inveteracy of dm .disorders would admit; 
and he requested of ^ein tp give sdvice with regard to 
, the most effectual means, of suppressing that new heresy 
which had sprui^ up among them.* 
ixetot . ' The members of the diet, after praising the 
pope’s pioas aad laudable intmtions, excused 
cra^as tbeaiselves for not executing, the ^dict of 
thaproim Worms, by alleging that the prodigious in'- 
nmedy. creasc of Luther’s followers, as well as the aver- 

sion to the court of Rome among their other subjects on 
account of its innumerable exactions, rendered such 
an attempt not only dangerous, but impossible. They 
affirmed that the grievances of Gem^py, whi^b did not 
arise from imaginary injuries, but froffi impositions no 
less real than intqlerable, as his holiness would learn 
from a catalogue of them which they intended to lay 
before him, called now for some new and eflUcacious 
remedy ; and, in their opinion, the only remedy ader 
quate to . the disease, or which afforded them any hopes 
of seeing the church restored to soundness and vigour, 
was a general coimcil. Such a council, therefore, they 
advised him, after obtaining the emperor's consent, to 
assemble,, withont delay, in one of the great cities of 
Germany, that all who had right to be present might 
deliberate widi freedom, and propose their opinions 
with such boldness, as the dangerous situation of>ejlir 
gion at dw juncture required.'’ 

AiSfieei The- nuncio, thau.his master, and 

^tknon- better acquainte^iidffi the political views and 
dude tL ioterests.pf the Roman cour^ was startled at the 
proposition of a council,. , and eroily foresaw how danr 
gerous such an assemUy might, prove, at a time whmi 
many cpenly denied the f^pal authority, and the rever- 

* Fatcic. Heir. expoL ct fugieiid«pt 345* 
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eocei iriifl itvii^jdecjlm^ j^ng 

t|lU' ,'!iEor' liuit^ieQim he eo^lafjred;hiB ntmost addt^ m 
0rder to preveA on the members of Ihe diist 'to proceed 
theBOs^lves witb^^eater seVeritjr agamtt ^ Lntiieran 
heresy, and ito rdiinqyish proposal concerning a 
geneialio^^dl^tp be held in Germany. They, per- 
ceiving the nuncio to be more solicitous abouf the in- 
terests 0f the Roman court, than the tranquillity of the 
empire, or purity of the church, remained inflexible, and 
continued to prepare the catalogue of their grievances 
to be present^ to the pope . " The nuncio, that he might 
not be the bea^ of a remonstrance so disagreeable to 
his court, left Naremberg abruptly, without taking leave 
of the diet.** 

vfacdiet , ,,The secular princes accordingly, for the ec- 
liitofa clesia^tics, although they gave no opposition, 
i^ink. it decent to join with them, drew 
lothfpopt, up the list (so famous in the German'annals) of 
a hundred giievances, which the empire imputed to 
the iniquitous dominion of the papal see. The list con- 
tained griev^ces much of the same nature with that 
prepared under the reign of Maximilian. It would be 
tedious to enumerate each of them ; they complained of 
tlie sums exacted for dispensations, absolutions, and in- 
dulgences ; of the expense arising l^m the lawsuits 
carried by appeal to Rome ; of the innuinerable abuses 
occasioned by reservations, coramendams, and nnimfes ; 
of the exemption from civil jurisdiction which the clergy 
had obtained ; !of the arts by which they brought all 
secular causes under the cOj^izance of the ecclesiastical 
judges; of the indecent and profligate lives which not 
a fear of ^C clergy, Jkd; and ofyaripus other particulars, 

<1^ jmeb have already b^ mentioned among Are 
<^umiitipoes .t^ contributed to the favourable reoep- 
twujsQf to, the quick progress, of Luther's doctrines. In 

* Fascic. Rt-r. expel, ct fugiend. 349. 
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the ehd'Hiqr craiShuM, thetlif the holy see did not 
^Kedily deUser those intolerable burdene, 

they had ‘detennined to endure them no longer, and 
would employ die power and authorily with which God 
had intrusted them, in order to procure relief.* 

Thfe Ncm Instead of such seT^ties against Lntlier and 

followers as the nuncio had recommended, 
i5«3. the recess or edict of the diet contained only a 
general injunction to all ranks of men to wait with 
patience for the determinations of the council which 
was to be assembled, and in the mean tiaif not to pub- 
lish any new opinions contrary to the ^tablished doc- 
trines of the church ; together with ah' admonition to 
all preachers to abstain from matters of controversy in 
their discourses to the people, and to confine themselves 
to the plain and instructive truths of religion.' 

Thi* diet reformers derived great'^advantage from 

of great the transactions of this diet, as they afforded 
theiufei- them the fullest and most authentic evidence 
maUon. gToss Corruptions prevailed in the court of 

Rome, and that the empire was loaded by the clergy 
with insupportable burdens. With regard to the for- 
mer, they had now the testimony of the pope himself, 
that their invectives and accusations were not malicious 
or ill-founded. As to the latter, the representatives of 
the Germanic body, in an assembly where the patrons 
of the new opinions were far from being the most nu- 
merous or powerful, had pointed out as the chief griev- 
ances of the empire, those very practices of the Romish 
church against which Luthet and his disciples were ac- 
customed to declaim. AccoHingly, in all their contro- 
versial writings after this period, th^ often appealed to 
Adrian's declaration, and to the hundred grievances, in 
confirmation of whatever they advanced concerning the 
dissolute manners, or insatiable ambition and rapaci- 
ousness, of the papal court. 

' Fascic. Her. expel, et fugieiid. 35-1. 
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AdifaA At Adrun's condtict was. considered 

as a. i«oof of the most childish sim^idly and 
M&ome. imprudence. 'Men trained up i^midst th^ arti- 
^es and corrupti^is of the papal coui^ and. Acraal^ed 
to jud^ of actions n<rt bf j^ at.was just, ^ut by what 
was useful, w^^astohishe^at a pontiff, who,, departing 
,'from th«» wise of his pTedeoe8sors,acknowledged 

disorders which he ought to have, concealed ; and for- 
getting his otm dignity, asked advice of those to whmn 
he was entitled to pr^ribe. By such an exc^s of 
intpolitic sigeerity, they were afraid that, instead of 
reclaimii^, the^emies. of the church, he would render 
them more J^iimptnous, and instead of extinguish- 
■ ing heresy, would weaken the foundations of the papal 
power, "orjt stop the chief ‘sources from which wealth 
flowed into church.* For tiiis reason the cardinals 
and other, e^c^iastics of greatest eminence in the 
papal court industriously opposed all his schemes of 
reformation, and by throwing objections and difficul- 
ties in his .way, endeavoured to retard or to defeat the 
execution o^them. Adrian, amazed, on the one hand, 
at the obstinacy of the Luffierans, disgusted, on the 
other, with the idhnneis and maxims of the Italians, 
and finding himself unable to correct either the one or 
the other, often lamented his own stea^n, and often 
looked back with pleasure on that penod of bis life 
when he was only dean of Louvaiu, a more humble 
but .happier station, ifi which little was expected from 
him, apid thero'was nqjhing to ihutrate his good in- 

1ifi}(^Oll$.‘ ■ ,, 

Clement VII., his successor, exceUed Adrian 

■Miraafi as^&uch.Jh'ffie.arts of^^vemmmi^ as he was 
j^^or in, ptmty of life or luprightoess 

.^imlwtion. He was animated not only with 
me -lii^ion which aU popes naturally bear to 
' ■ a council, but .having grained his own electiotf 

* F. oC CoRiiibi^ tS. PaHsvic. HbC. 56- * p« 118. 
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by means very uneanonicatl, he was afraid of an assem- 
bly thU might subject it to a soratiny which it could 
niM^'^d.. He determined, therefore, by every possible 
ihem^ to elude the demands of die Germans, both with 
i^^ect to the calling of a {^j^nci^ and reforming abuses 
in the papal court, which rashness itnd incapacity 
of his predecessor had brought upon him. For this 
purpose, he made choice of cardinal Campeggio, an 
artful man, often intrusted by his predecessors with 
negotiations of importance, as his nuncio to the diet 
of the empire assembled again at Nuremberg. 

Fcbniary. Campcggio, witLout takihm^gny, Hoticc of 
what had passed in the last me^ng, exhorted 
Ms nuncio the diet, in a long discourse, to execute tlu^ 
dietu^- edict of Worms with vigour, as the only effec- 
tual means of suppressing Lut^^s doctrines. 
The diet in return, desired to knOw tocr pope’s inten- 
tions concerning the council, and the redress of the 
hundred grievances. The former the nbncio endea- 
voured to elude by general and unmeaning declara- 
tions of the pope’s resolution to pursue such measures 
as would be for the greatest good of the church. With , 
regard to the latter, as Adrian was dead before the 
catalogue of grievances reached Rome, and of conse- 
quence it had.mi^een regularly laid before thejuesent 
pope, Campeg^o took advantage of tliis circumstance 
to decline 'making any definitive answer to them in 
Clement’s name; though, at the samc tim^ he ob- 
served, that their catalogue olf grievances contained 
many particulars extremely- Indecent and undutiftd, 
and that the publishing it. by their own smthority was 
highly disrespectful to^e RomanJ|M|.. In the end, he 
renewed his demand, of their preceding with vigour 
Auendad Bg^iDBtLuther and hisf adherettts. But though ^ 
.vithiitih ambassador firoip the enjperor, who wa.s at l|j% 
^***' time very solic^ous to gain Ae pope, warmly 

seconded the nuncio, with many profhAions of his mas- 
. • 
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ter’s zeal for the honour and digni^ of the papal se^ 
the remt of the diet was coi^ived in terms of almost 
the same import widi the formerj without enjoining any 
additional sew^ agamst Lu&er andThisi party 
Before he left Germany, Campeggio, in order to 
amuse and soodie the pecpe, published certain articles 
for the amendment of some disorder^ and abuses which 
prevailed among the inferior clergy ; but this partial 
reformation, which fell so far short of the expectations 
of the Lutherans, and of the demands of the die^ gave 
no satisfaction, and produced' little effect. The nuncio, 
with a cautiop hand, tenderly lopped a few branches ; 
the' German's ’^imed a deeper blow, and by striking at 
the root wished to exterminate the evil.^ 

I Seckend. 286. Sleid. Hist 68. k Seckend. 298. 
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1SS4. The expulsion of the French, both out of the 
^TuHui Milanese and the republic of Gbnoa, was con- 

Italians as the termmation of the 
Chute aiui war between Charles and Francis; and as they 
began inunediately to be apprehensive of the 
emperor, when they saw no power remaining in Italy 
capable either to control or oppose him, they longed 
ardently for the re-establishment of peace. Having 
procured the restoration of Sforza to his paternal do- 
minions, which had been their chief motive for entering 
into confederacy with Charles, they plfiinly discovered 
their intention to contribute no longer towards increas- 
ing the emperor’s snperiority over his rival, which was 
already become the object of their jealousy. The pope 
especially, whose natural timidity increased his suspi- 
cions of Charles’s designs, endeavoured by his remon- 
strances to inspire him with moderation, and incline 
him to peace. 

Chaiin But the emperor, intoxicated with succc.ss, 
and urged on by his own ambition, no less than 
Erum.- . by Bourbon’s desire of revedge, contemned Cle- 
ment’s admonitions, and declared his resolution of or- 
dering bis army to pass the Alps, and to invade Pro- 
vence, a part of his rival’s dominions, where, as be least 
dreaded an attack, he was leart prepared to resist it. 
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His most experieaced >miiustm disauadfed him -fiom 
undertaking such' an enterprise with, a feeble aiin]r,:and 
an eafastmted treasury; but he'Mlied'Bo.jnttchon haTiiig 
'4>btained the'odncurrence of the-kihg of England, and 
cm the hopes which Boiirboh; with .the conhdenoe and 
credulity natutal to exiles, entertained of bei^ joined 
by a numerous body of his partisans as soon as the 
.imperial froops. should enter France, that he persisted 
■obstinately in the measure.-.^ -Henry undertook to fur- 
nish -a hundred thous&nd ducats towards defraymg the 
expense of the expedition daring the first month, and 
had k-in his choice, either to continue the payment of 
that sum. moidhly, or. to invade Picardy before the end 
of .July with.ak army capable -of acting with vigour. 
The empero^ngaged to attack Guieune at the same 
time with, a considerable body of men; and if these 
enteiprises^llj^yed successful, they agreed, that Bour- 
bon, beside the territories which he had lost, should 
be put in possession of Provence, with the title of king, 
and should do to Henry, as the lawful king of 

France, few his iM^ominions. Of all the parts of this 
extensive but extravagant project, the invasion of Pro- 
veneer was the only one that was executed. For al- 
' though Bourbon, with a scrupulous delicacy, altogether 
unexpected after the part which he had act^, positively 
refused to acknowledge Henry’s .titie to the crown of 
'.France, and thereby, absolved him from any obligation 
to promote the enterprise, Charles’s eagerness to cany 
his own plan into execution did hot in any degree abate. 
, ThelMny which be employed for that purpose amounted 
oaly.^to.eighteen.tii0U8and;men ; the conu^ad of which 
, was. given to the nqnrquis de Pescara, sAUt instructions 
. to phyv^e;greatest;defiBreiice to Bombon’s advice in all 
pM iw|M-' opmatiops. Poseaxa passed the Alps with<^ 
odt opposition, imd cmteliag Provence, laid 
Tcnce. siege to Marseilles, l^uibon had advised him 
Aug. ipaxch towards Lyons, ii^e neigh- 
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bourhood of which city .his territories were 
and where of course his influence was most extensive ; 
but the emperor was so desirous to get possession of a 
port^ which would, at alt times^ secure him an easy 
entrance into France, that hit authority he overruled 
the constable's opinion, an^ directed F^cara to make 
the reduction of Marseilles his chief object.* 

Francis, who foresaw, but was unable to 
prevent, this attempt, took the most proper 
precautions to defeat it. He laid waste the 
adjacent country, in order to render it more difiicult 
for the enemy to subsist their army^ lm raised the 
suburbs of the city, strengthened its fortifications^ and 
threw into it a numerous garrison under the command 
of brave and experienced officers. To th§^, nine thou* 
sand of the citizens, whom their dread of tfie Spanish 
.yoke inspired with contempt of dang^, Joined them* 
selves; their united courage and industry,’ all the. 
efibrts of Pescara’s military skill, and- of Bourbon's ac- 
tivity and revenge, were renderMjj^^rfive. Francis, 
meanwhile, had leisure to as8em|[|pb powerful army 
under the walls of Avignon, ancTW^sobner began to 
advance towards Marseilles, than the imperial troops, 
exhausted by the fatigues of a siege which had lasted 
for^ days, weakened by diseases, and almost destitute 
of provisions, retired with precipitation towards Italy 
imperiki- If, during these operations of the army in 
Provence, either Charles or Hqnryhad attacked 
Skpt. 19. France in the manner yrhich they had projjected , 
that kingdom must have been exposed to the most im- 
nunent danger. But on this, as wdl as on many other 
■ occasions, the emperor found that the extent of his 
revenues was not adequate to the greatness of his 
schemes, or the ardour of his ambition, and the want of 
money obliged hhn, 'fliough much reluctance, to 

• Guic. Uxf. iTS, Mmb* de Bellij, p. 60. 

* Ottlbkl. XV. trr. GllM"ViU dell Cirb Y. p. 95. 
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ciicumBcribe his plan, and to leave part of it unexecuted. 
Henry, disgusted at Bourbon'n refusing to recognise 
his rigVt to the crown of France; alarmed at the mo- 
tions of die Scots, whom the solicitations of the French 
king had persuaded to march towards the borders of 
England; and no longer incited by his minister, who 
was become extremely cool with regard to all the em- 
peror's interests, took no measures to support an enter- 
prise of which, as of all new undertakings, he had been 
at first excessively fond.” 

CnncM ^ France had been satisfied 

eiaied with vrith having delivered his subjects from this 
huMwecM. invasion, if he had thought it 

enough to shew all Europe the facility with which the 
internal streng^ of his dominions enabled him to resist 
the invasion of. a foreign enemy, even when seconded 
by the abilities and powerful efforts of a rebellious 
subject, the ci^paign, notwithstanding the loss of the 
Milanese, would have been &r from ending ingloriously. 
But Francis, ani ow^ d with courage more becoming a 
soldier than a gnpnl; pushed on by ambition, en- 
terprising rather 'titan considerate; and too apt to be 
elated with success; was fond of every undertaking that 
seemed bold and adventurous. Such an undertaking, the 
situation of his affairs, at that juncture, naturally pre- 
BcMivei to view. He had under his command 

MihmM * powerful and best appointed 

armies France had ever brought into the field, 
which he could not think of disbanding without having 
employed it in any active service. The imperial troops 
had b^ obliged to retire, almost ruined by hard duty, 
and disheartened with ill success; the Milanese had 
been left idtogether without defence; it was not impos- 
sible to f^each that countiy before Pescara, with his 
shattered forced) could arrive there or if fear should 
add speed to their retreat, they weae in' no condition to 

• Fid4fi'i Life of Wolscyi Append. No. 70, 71, 77. 
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make Jiead againat &is fresb uid numerons troops; and 
Muan woiild notr^.aa in former'ipstances, sulmiit' with- 
out resistance to'a bold intradev. These considerations, 
stbieh-were not destitute of phmsibilhjr, appeared to 
liis saibguine temper to be of die utmost weight In 
vain did his wisest minuteni and generals represent to 
him the danger taking the field at a season so far 
advanced, with an army composed chiefly of Swiss and 
Germans, to whose caprices he would be subject in all 
his operations, and in whose fidelity his safety must 
absolutely depend. In vain did Louise of Savoy ad*- 
vance by hasty journeys towards Provence, that she 
might exert all her authority in dissuading her son 
from sueh a rash enterprise. Francis disregarded the 
remonstrances of -his subjects; and thathemi^t save 
himself the pain of an interview with hif . mother, whose 
counsels he had determined to reject, he began his 
Appoints march before her arrival; appointing heir, Imw- 
J^^***' ever, by way of atonement for that neglect, to 
be regent of tUe kingdom during his absence. 
Bonnivet, by his pereuasiona» contributed not a 
little to confirm Francis in this resolution. That fa- 
vourite, who strongly resembled his master in all the 
defective parts of his character, was led, by his natursil 
impetuosity, warmly to approve of such an enterprise; 
and being prompted, besides, by his impatience to re- 
visit a Mihmese lady, of s^hom he had been deeply en- 
amoured during his late expedition, he is said, by his 
flattering descriptions of her beauty and accomplish- 
’ men^ to have, iiispired Franeis, who was extremely 
susceptible of swdi passions, yrith an. egual desire of 
seeing ber.f^# , ; . - 

^ The French pa^ed thslAlps.atMountCenis; 

initeMr and as dior succeps .depo)|4<4. nn dispatch, they 
advanced ud^ the, g^[«fltetd,ddigence. Pescara,, 
whoiba^.h^nn obligM,io-^^#.}sngcr more 

• Qiilif • dff Ef^nt vt.' f . 
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cult route by . Monaco and. Final, wa|i abon ii^fonned of 
tbeir inteiptiony; and being sen||ble dut nothing but tlte 
pr^dSce of hu ^ops could save. the-Milanese, march' 
ed with such* tepidity, that he reached Alva on 
same, day that die French army arrived at VercelU. 
Francis, instructed by Bonnivet’s error in the former 
campai^ advanced directly towards. Milan, where the 
unexpTCted approach of ap enemy so powerful, occa* 
sioned such constdiihation and disorder, that although 
Pescara entered the city with* some of his best troops, 
he found th^ the defence of it could not be undertaken 
with any probability of success; and having thrown a 
garrison into the citadel, retired thp>ugh one gate, 
while the French were' admitted at another.' 

Emtar- These brisk motions of the French monarch 
disconcerted all the schemes of defence which 
periaiuti. tjig Imperialists had formed* Never, indeed, 
did generals attempt 40 oppose a formidable invasion 
under such, circuinstancea of disadvantage. Though 
Charles possessed dominions mote extensive than any 
other prince in Europe, and had, at this time, no other 
army butthatwhich was employed in Lombardy, which 
di^ not amount to sixteen thousand men, his preroga- 
tive in all his different states was so limited, and his 
subjects, without whose consent he could raise no taxes, 
discovered such unwillingness to burden themselves 
with ne^^r . extraordinary impositions; that even this 
small b<^ of troops was in want of pay, of ammuni- 
.tion, of provisions, and of clothing. In such a situa- 
tion, it required all the wisdom -of Lannoy, the intre- 
pidity ,bf Pescara, and. the implacable resentment of 
Bourbon, to preserve them from sinking under despair, 
and to inspire them with re$<ffntion io attempt, or sagar 
city to discover, what ivas .essential to their safety. To 
the efforts of their gCnius, and die activity of their zeal, 
the emperor was more.in 4 ebfed for the preservation. of 

'CoIe.l. xV. tra . 
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his Italian ddminyns than to his own power. Lannoy, 
by mortga^i^ the rev^ues of Naples, procuM some 
^ney which was immediately applied towards provid- 
^ the army with whatever was most necessary.* Pes- 
who. was beloved and almost adored by the Spa- 
nish troops, exhorted them to shew the world by their 
eng^ng to serve the emperor in that dangerous exi- 
gency, without making any immediate demand of pay, 
that they were animated with sentiments of honour very 
difierent from those, of mercenary soldiers; to which 
proposition that gallant body of men, with an unexam- 
pled generosity, gave their consent." Bourbon having 
raised a considerable sum, by pawning his jewels, set 
out for Germany, where his influence was great, that 
by his presence he might hasten the levying of troops 
for the imperial service. ‘ 

Vraneis Francis, by a fatal error, allowed the cmpe- 
generals time to derive advantage from all 
these operations. Instead of pursuing the ene- 
my, who retired to Lodi on the .Adchi, an untenable 
post which Pescara had resolved to abandon on the 
approach of the French, he, in compliance with the 
opinion of Bonnivet, though contrary to that of his 
Oct. 28 laid siege to Pavia on the Te- 

sino; a town, indeed, of great importance, the 
possession of which would have opened to him all the 
fertile country lying on the banks of that river. But 
the fortifications of the place were strong; ii'was dau- 
gerous to undertake a difficult siege at so late a sea- 
son ; and the imperial generals, sensible of its conse- 
quence, had tiirown into the town a garrison composed 
of six thousand, veterans, under the command of An- 
tonio de Leyva, an officer of high rank ; of great expe- 
rience; of a patioit, but enterpnsing courage; feitilp in 

I 

c Giitc. I. xv. 980^ . 
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resources; ambitious of distinguis^jpgi himself; and 
capable, for Iliat!'reascd^ as as from his having 
been long accustomed both to obey .and to command, 
of suffering or performing auy thing, in ordfr to pror- 
cure success. .. . . ' 

.. . Francis prosecuted, the siege with obstinacy 
m effwia. ragimess wit}} which h'ehad under- 

taken. It. During three months, every thing known to 
the^ehg^eere of that age, or that could be effected by 
the valour of his. troops, was attempted, in order to 
jreduce the place; while Lannoy and Pescara, un.able to 
obstruct his operations^ were obliged to remain in such 
an ignominious state of inaction, that ^pasquinade was 
published at Rome, offering a reward to any person 
who could find the imperial army, lost in the montlT of 
October, in the mountains between France and Lom- 
bardy, and which had not been heard of since that time.'' 
Thetowa ^.eyva, well- acqumnted with the difih;ulties 
yiim tiy. und^r which his countrymen laboured, and the 
«» impossibility of their facing, in the field, such a 

powertul army as formed the siege of Pavia, placed his 
onljy hopes of safety in his own vigilance and valour. 
The efforts of both were ext^ordinary, and .in propor- 
tion to the importance of the place, with the defence of 
which he was intrusted. He interrupted the apfSoaches 
of the French by frequent and fqrious salli^. Behind 
the breaches' made, by their artillery, he erected new 
works, wlwh appeared to. be scarcdy inferiorin strength 
to the original fortifications. He rq;>ul8ed the. besiegers 
in all their . assaults; and by his own ei;ample, brought 
not only the garri8pn,^ttt the inhabitants, to bear the 
most severe fatigues, and to encounter. . toe greatest 
dange^^without ihurmiiring.; ^e riggur of toe season 
<mnspiim with his endqavcmn,in retarding^the progress 
of toe Rmncb. Francis attempting to become master, of 
the tovrn» by 4iyertiiig*toe course of ttoe.Tesino, which 
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. is its chief defence on one sid^ a sudden inundation of 
the river destroyed, ^|^ne day, the labour of many 
vreeks, and swept away all the mounds which his army 
.li^d raised with infinite toll, as well as at great expense.' 

Notwithstanding the slow pro^ss ofthe be- 
a inaw of siegers, and the glo]y which Leyva acquired by 
his g^lant ‘def^6e, it vras not doubted but that 
the town would at last be bb^ged tO s^rrender^ The pope, 
who already considered the Frbhcharms as superior in 
Italy, became impatient to disingage himself from his 
connexions with the emperor, of whose designs he was 
extremely jealous, and to enter'into terms of friendship 
. with Francis. Ab Clement’s timid and cautious temper 
rendered him incapable of following the bold plan which 
Led had formed, of delivering Italy from the yoke of 
both the rivals, he returned to the more obvious and 
practicable scheme of employing the power of the one 
to balance and to restrain that of the other. For tliis 
reason, he did net dissemble his satisfaction at seeing 
the French king recover Milan, as he hoped that tlie 
dread of such a neighbour would be some check upon 
the emperor’s ambition, which no power in Italy was 
-now able to control. He laboured hard to bring 
about a peace that would secure Francis in the posses* 
sion oF'his new conquests; and as Charles, who was 
always inflexible in the prosedutiou of his schemes, 
rejected the proposition with disdain, and ..v^th bitter 
exclaihations ag^st the. ^ope, by whose perauasions, 
while cardinal di Medici, he had been induced to in- 
vade the Milanese, Clement immedihtely concluded a 
treaty of neutridity with die king of France, in which 
the republic of Florence was included.* 

Fnndt Francis laving, by this^transaction, deprived 

die emperor of his two moet'powerful allies, and: 
at the same time havinjr secured a passage for 
his own troops through then territories, formed a 

* Gvio. I. XV. tio. UHoa Viu dcH Curio T. p. 9^. « Ouir. I. xv.m. 905. 
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acheme of attacking' kingdom of Naples,. Jkiping 
either to orerrun that county, which was altogetb& 
without defence, or that at least such an tmexpected 
inTasitm would oblige the rioeroy to recall part of the 
impeiial aimj out the Milanese. For this purpose 
he ordered six diousana men to march under tj^ com- 
mand Of John 'Stuart Muke of Albany. But Pescara, 
foreseeing that the effect of this diversion would de- 
pend entirely upon the operations of the armies in the 
Milanese, persuaded Laimoy to disregard Albany’s 
motions,” and -to bend his whole force against the lung 
himself; so that Francis not only weakened his army 
very unseasonably by this great detachment^ but incur- 
red the reproach of enga^g too rashly in chimerical 
and extravagant projects. 

Effinu of ' By this time the garrison of Pavia was re- 
ud^ur- duced to extremity; tiieir ammunition and pro- 
visions began -to fail ‘tbe Germans, of whom it 
was chiefly composed, having received ho pay for seven 
months,” threatened to deliver the town into the ene- 
my's hands, and could hardly be restitined from mutiny 
by all Leyva’s address and authority. The imperial 
generals, who were no strangers to his situation, saw 
the necessity of marching witlmutloss of time to his re- 
lief. This they had now in their power. 'Twelve 
thousand Genpans, whom the^zeal and activity 
.. of Bourbon taught to move with unusual rapidity, had 
• entered Lombardy under his commandyand rendered|the 
imperial army nearly equal to that of the French, greatly 
dimints^d by the absence of the body under Albany, 
as w^ as by the fatigues of the siege and tiie rigour of 
tile season.- But the more foieir troops increased in 
number, the mmre senubly did tiie - Imperialists feel 
.tiie distsess arising from Want of money. Far from 
having fonds for paying a powerful army, they had 
scarcdy what was jufficient fo^ defraying Ae charges 
«GuiG.l.s«. sea. '•CMM. noBklaiperiil.srs. 
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of conducting, their artillery, of carrying their am- 

munition and provisions. TbO abilities of the generals, 
however^ supplied eveijr deSect. By their own exam- 
ple, as veil as by magnificent promises in the name of 
the emperor, they prerailed on the troops of all the 
diiEerent nations which composed their army to take 
the field without pay; they en^ged to lead tircm di- 
rectly towards the enemy ; and flattered them witli the 
certain prospect of victory, which would at once enrich 
them with such royal spoils as would be an ample re- 
ward for all thmr services. The soldiers, sensible that, 
by quitting the army, they would forfeit the great ar- 
rears due to them, and eager to g^t possestion of the 
promised treasures, demanded a battle with all the im- 
patience of adventurers who fight only for plunder.' 
Theynareh imperial generals witiiout suffering the 

s^ifdour of their troops to cool, advanced immc- 
Feb. 3. diately towards the French camp. On the first 
intelligence of their approach, Francis called a council 
of war, to deliberate what course he ought to take. All 
his officers of greatest experience were unanimous in 
advising him to retire, and to decline a battle with 
enemy who courted it from despair. The Imperialists, 
they observed, would either be obliged in a few weeks 
to disbibd an army, which they were unable to pay, ^d 
which they kept together only by the hope of plunder ; 
or the soldiers, enraged at the non-performance of Ae 
promises to which they had trusted, would rise in sonic 
furious mutinyy which would allow their generals to 
tliinlc of nothing but thenr own s^ety ; that merawhile, 
he might encamp in some strong post ; and waiting in 
safety the arrival of fresh trox^ from France and Swit- 
zerland, might, before the end of spring, take possession 
of all &e Milanese without dmiger or bloodshed. But 
in opposition to them, Boiu4!^ whose destiny it was 
to give counsels fatal to Frascd duruig the whole cam- 

rgrjriPw»«iiiIilte.Ciiili>iiMi. W-ft**ttZlM».A»tii|ii>t.Hal.lS.p. 1W0.11T9. 
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pai^'repffeBented t^^igadmmf; that it would wflect 
on''&eir,BOVierdigii}‘i£'he should: aba«don.a.iihge which 
he had pirbsecuti^so Jong, or tam/his back^befiore au 
.jaemj to whoia^ was .still ioperwr in number ; and 
insisted 6n the aece^li^ of fighting the Imperialists 
' rathw than relinquish m undejStakmg, on ihe succera 
o^ which the king’s ^tture fame depended. Unfortu- 
natdy, Francis’s notions of hoh^r were delicate to an 
excess that bordered on what was romantip. Having 
often said that he. would take Pavia, or perish in &e 
attempt, he thought himself bound not to dq>art from 
lhat resolution ; and rather lhan expose himself to the 
slightest imputation, he chose to forego all the advan- 
tages which were the certain consequences of a retreat, 
aud determined to wait for the Imperialists before the 
walls of Pavia.'* . • . 

of The imperial generals found the Frenbh so 
strongly intrenched, that, notwithstanding the 
powerful motives which urged them oh^ they hesitated 
long before they ventured to attack them ; but at last 
the necessities of the besieged, and the murmurs of 
dieur own soldiers, oldiged them to put every thing to 
hazard. Never did anmes engage with greater 
ardour,' or with 'a higher o^ion of the import- 
ance of the batde which, .were going to fight; 
never vvere troops more^sdongi^an^^d with emula- 
tion* national antipathy, mutusiJ* resimtmcmt, and all the 
passions which inspire obstinate.braw^.| . On the one 
hand, a* gallant young monardt,- showed by a gene- 
rous nobility, and followed by mbjei^tpwhose natu^ 
inpetudSity iiidignation at Ae opposition which they 
iutd eneountered' added new force, comended for vic- 
t(»y and^ honour; Ont|teother 8ide,.troop8]norecom-. 
pldt^^fiiidptitfed^ aii^ conducted ..by generals of 
grillater . db^tii^foug^^^ .fmeeMity, , with . comage 
hy^feil^ll^^peri^^ however.. Were 
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tmable to resist the pat effoil^df the French valour, 
and their firmest batt^ions began to give way. But 
the fortune of the day was quickly changed. The Swiss 
in lhesertfice of France, untnindfol of4:he reputaticm of 
their country for fidelity and m^al glory, abandoned 
their post -in a cowardly manh«. Leyva, with his gar- 
rison, sallied out and attacked the rear of the French, 
during the heat of the* Action, with such fury as tlirew 
it into confusion ; and Pescara falling on their cavalry 
with the imperial horse, among whom he had prudently 
intermingled a considerable number of Spanish foot, 
armed with the heavy muskets then in use, broke this 
formidable body by an unusual method of attack, against 
The French wholly unprovidcd. The rout 

army root* became universal; and resistance ceased in al- 
most every part, but where the king was in 
persofi, who fought now, not for fame or victory, but 
for safety. Tbough wounded in several places, and 
thrown from his horse, which was killed under him, 
Francis defended himself on foot with an heroic cou- 
rage. Many of his bravest officers gathering round him, 
and endeavouring to save his life at the expense of 
their own, fell at his feet Among these was Bonriivet, 
the author of this great calamity, who alone died un- 
lamented. The king, .exhausted with fatigue, and 
scarcely capable of fsarther' resistance, was left almost 
alone,' exposed . to the fury of some bpanish soldiers, 
sfrangers to hia.«nk, and enraged at his obstinacy. At . 
that moment ci^ .up Pomperant a French gentleman, 
who had entered together with Bourbon into tlie em- 
peror’s'service, and placing himself by the side of the 
monarch against whom he had rebelled, assisted in 
protecting him , from the violence of the soldiers ; at the 
anmc time besedclung *^im to surrender to Bourbon,, 
who was not for distant Imminent as the djmger was 

which now surrounded'Francis, he ejected witli indig- 

nation the thoughts of an action which would have af- 
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forded such matter of.^umph (o his traitorous subject; 
and callii^ for Luiiu^, whD‘^la^)peiied like wise to be 
Tmiriiii °ear at hand, gave up hUf sword to him ; wluch 
he; kneejJ^ to kiss the king’s hand, receired 
with pffofouB#^pect; and. taking his own 
sword from his side, ji^ented it to him, saying, That 
‘it did mrt become so/great a monarch to' remain dis- 
arlbed in the presence of one of tie emperor’s subjects.** 

Ten thousand men foil on this day, one of the most 
fatal' Fiance had ever seen. . Among these were many 
noblemen of the highest distinction, who -chose rather 
to perish than to turn their backs with dishonour. Not 
a few were taken prisoners, of whom the most illustrious 
was Henry d’Albret, the unfortimate king of Navarre. 
A small body of the rear>guard made its escape under 
the command of the duke- of Alen^on; the feeble gar-' 
rison of Milan, on the first news of the defeat, riitired 
without being pursued; by another road ; and in two 
weeks after the battle, not a Frenchman remained in 
Italy. 

Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all foe out- 
ward marks of honour due to his rank and character, 
guarded him with foe utmost -attention. He was soli- 
citous not only to prevent any possibility of his escap- 
ing, but afraid that his own troops might seize?* his 
person, and detain it as foe best security for the pay- 
ment of their arrears. In order to provide against both 
these dai%e^ he conducted Francis, foe day after foe 
batde, to the strong castle of Pizzichitcm^ nearCremomi, 
committing him to foe custody of Don Ferdinand Alar- 
con, general of foe Spanish infantry, an officer of great 
braviiy^and of atrict honour, but remarkable for that 
severe, and scrupulous vigilance which such .a trust 
required^' ' , - 

*^'Francis,.who forme4 ^ judgment- of foe emperor’s 

6otc.Kxv. tM- 'tSoT. dcSitBC A'SBSv' iSBObdcnelbjauSO, Sxndov. 
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disposition by his ovm, was ^pktremely desirous that 
Charles should; be informed of his situation, fondly 
hoping that iirom his -generosity or sympathy he should 
obtaim i^eedy relief. The ifdpetial ^nerals were no 
less impatient to g^ve their soviteign an early account 
of the decisive victory^ which mey had gained, and to 
receive his instmctions with re^bd to their future con- 
chicL As the most clirtain and expeditious method of 
conveying intelligenoe to Spaiti, at -that season of the 
year, was by land, Francis gave ^e commendador . 
Pennalosa, who was charged with Lannoy’s dispatches, 
a passport to travel through France. 

Effeeteof Charles received the account of this signal 
'«huncto>'^Q(j unexpected success that had crowned his 
arms, wiA a moderation, which, if it had been 
■Mtrchio. TOftnifi have done him more honour than 
the ^eatest; victory. Witliout uttering one word ex- 
pressive of 'Mijultation, or of intemperate joy, he retired 
immediately into his chapel, and having spent an hour 
in offering up his thanksgivings to heaven, returned to 
the presence-chamber, which by that time was filled 
with grande® and foreign ambassadors, assembled in 
order to congratulate him. He accepted of their com- 
pliments with a modest deportment; he lamented the 
misfortune of the captive king, as a striking example 
of the sad reverse of fortune, to which the most power- 
fill monarchs are subject ; be forbade any public rejoic- 
ings, aa indecent in a war carried on amo^ Christians, 
reserving tbem-wntil he should obtain a victory equally 
illustrious over die infidels; and seemed to take plea- 
sure in die advantage which .he had gained, only^as it 
would prove the occasion of r®toring peace to Chris- 
tendom.' 

The Chari®, however, b^ already begun to torm 
'schem® in his own mind, which little su^ 
to fa®, such tttemal aj^pearaiSiB®^ Ambition, not gc- 

f Sender. Hut i. Ml. Ulhinjfrita deB Ceflo V. p. llS. 
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nerosiQr, was'&6 raUdg passion in minidl';'-'and tiie 
victory of Pttvia opened dnch 'niefw 'and unbounded 
prospects ei gretif^g it, as allered him mtb irresistr 
jMe fame : but ii^ beiag no ea^ matter to Execute the 
designs which hef^ttiediti^, he thought it nk;es- 
saiy, while pr6j;)er:mel^ure8 ware ’teking for thatpur- 
poBOy to a|ect the greatest inoderation, hoping . under 
that veil to conceal his real int^tions from the ofrter 
pmces of Europe. 

nisge- Meanwhile France^was filled With consterha- 
ItotSi^tion. The king himself had' early transmitted 
*" *'"’!'Vs^an account of the rout' at Pavia* in a letter to 
his mother, delivered by Pennalosa, which contained 
only these words : — “ Madam, all is lost, except our 
honour.” The ofBcers who made Iheir escape, when 
■ they arrived from Italy, brought such a melancholy 
de^ of particOlars as madO all rank's of men sensibly 
feel the greatness and extent of the calamity. France, 
without its sovereign, without money in her treasury,' 
without an army, without generals to command it, and 
encompassed on all sides by a victorious and active 
The pm- enemy, seemed to be on the very briidc of de- 
dujt structibn. But on that occasion flie gp^atabi- 
•wcirt* tides of Louise the regent saved the kingdom, 
which the violence of her passions had more than obce 
exposed to the greatest danger. Instead of giving 
herself up. to such lamentations as were natural to a 
vtoman so remarkable for her matenial tenderness, she 
discover^ all thefbresight, and exerted all the activity, 
of ac<tosummate'potitician. ' She assembled the nobles 
at Lydn^' and animate them by her example no las 
than bjjr her words, with Such zeal in defence ' of their 
country,'^ its present' aitaatibn riet^ii^. ':/She <ml- , 
lected the lei^ains pf the umy wh^^ had aen^ in . 
Italy, ransemed the prisoners, |>md die a^i&fe, and put ' 
them ina bcnad^ntia take ^ held." I^ei^ed nbW’ 
treops, provided the'sec^riijr bf the firbntieiii and 
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i^^sed sums efficient for defraying these extraordinary 
expenses. Her chief care, however, was to appease 
Ae resentment or ,to gain die friendship, of the icing of 
Eoglaad ; and from that qaaiter the dfst ray of comfort 
broke in upon the French. ^ ' 

EScettof Though Heni^, in enffiring into alliances with 
Charles or Francis, seldom followed any regular 
w Hou; or concerted pikn of policy, biit was influenced 
chiefly by the caprice of temporary passions, 
such occurrences often happened as recalled his atten- 
tion towards that equal balance of power which it was 
necessary to keep between the two contending poten- 
tates, the preservation of which he always boasted to 
be his peculiar office. He had expected that his union 
with the emperor might afford hiin an opportunity* of 
recovering some part of those territories in France which 
had bdonged to his ancestors, and for the sake of such 
an acquisition he did not scruple to give his assistance 
towards r aisin g Charles to a considerable pre-eminence 
above Francis. He had never dreamt, however, of any 
event so decisive and so fatal as the victory at Pavia, 
which seemed not only to have broken, but to have 
annihilated the power of one^of the rivals ^ so that the 
prospect of the sudden and entire revolution which this 
would occasion in the political system, filled him with 
the most disquieting apprehensions. He saw all Europe 
in danger of being overrun by an ambitious prince, to 
whqse power there now remained no counterpoise ; and 
though he hinijgelf might at first be admitted, in quality 
of an ally, to some share in the spoils of the captive 
monarch, it was easy to discern, that with regard to the 
manner oif making the partition, as wdl as his security ^ 
for keeping possession of whut should be allotted him, 
he must absolutely depend up^ will of a confe- 
derate, to whose forces his pwh bore no proportiijii. 
He w«a sensible, that if Ohirliif^ere permitted to ndd 
any cOnodemble part of Fr^indh t® tlmvast dominions 
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ikmdd ^ iaoieimiore for iii di able tcT Engird 'tlom that 
of ihe ancieiit^Reiich kii^r white, *at tbo same time, 
^ ptbper balaiice on the>ca!iitiiientv4o tvhi^: Eimiand: 
owed bodi its safe^ and importance, >would' be ^tirely 
lost Concern for the situation of' th^ unhappy mo- 
niarch -coH^peirated widi . these polttibal copsid^^ons.; 
his gallant behaviour in the battle of Pavia had Veiled 
a high ‘degree of admiration, which never fails of 
angmenting sympathy; and Henry, natuEall)^ suscep- 
tible oj^gMierous sentiments, was fond of appearing as 
the demverer of a vanquished enemy from a state 
captivity. The passions of the English minister se- 
conded the inclinations of the monarch. W olsey, who 
had not forgotten the disappointment of his hopes in < 
two successive conclaves, which he imputed chiefly to 
the emperor, thought this a proper opportunity of taking 
revenge ; and Louise, eouiting the friendship of Eng- 
land with such flattering submissions as were no less 
agreeable to the king than to the cardinal, Henry gave 
her secret assurances that he would not lend his aid 
towards oppressing France in its present helpless state, 
and obliged her to promise that she would not consent 
to dismember the kingdom even in order to procure her 
son's liberty.* 

But as Henry’s connexions with the emperor made 
it necessary to act in such a manner as to save appear- 
ances, he ordered public rejoicings to be made in his 
dtMninions for the success of the imperial arms ; and as 
if he had been eager to seize die present opportunity 
pf ruining the French monarchy, he sent ai^assadors 
to Me4nd, to congratulate with Charles upon his vic- 
tory ; to put him in mind, that he, as his d^y, en^ged 
in one common cause, was entided to ^|>aitake in the 
fruits of it ; and to require that, in cempUanw with the, 
terms of their cbnfederaty, he would invade Guienne 

• Mjeni: de Belli^, 94. GqIc. I. xvi. 318. Herbert 
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with a.potre^l anpy, in <Mrder to give him poBsesnon 
of that provtooe. ■ Atdie sHtte time, he offetod to aend 
the princess Maiy into Spain , or the Low Coantries, 
that she might be educated under the emperor’s direti^ 
tion, until the condusion of -the marriage agreed on 
between them ; and in return for that niark of his con* 
fidence, he insisted that Francis should be delivered to 
him in cbnsj^iience of that article in the treaty of 
Bruges, whereby each of the contracting parties was 
bound to surrender all usnrpers to him whose rights 
they had invaded. It was impossible that Henry could 
expect that the emperor would listen to these extra- 
vagant demands, which it was neither his interest nor 
in his power to grant. They appear evidently to have 
V been made with no other intention than to furnish him 
with a decent pretext for entering into such engage- 
ments* with France as the juncture required.* 

On the among the Italian states, however, that 

luiiui the victoiy at Pavia occasioned the greatest 
alarm and terror. That balance of power on 
which they relied for their security, and which it had 
been the constant object of all their negotiations and 
refinements to maintain, wras destroyed in a moment. 
They were exposed, by their situation to feel the first 
effects of the uncontrolled authority which Charles had 
acquired. They observed many symptoms of a bound- 
less ambition in that young prince, and were sensible 
that, as emperor, or king of Naples, he might not only 
form dangerous pretensions upon each of their terri- 
tories, but might invade them with great advantage. 
They deliberated^ therefore, with mudr solicitude con- 
cerning the means of raising such a force as might 
<d}stmct his progfress.* But their consultations, epn- 
ducted with little union, and executed with less vigour, 
had no effect Clement, instead of pursuing tlic raca* 

• Ooi^ »»i. 300. RuacolG dc iKtnc. iL 7*. 76, ice. Ttauni lint. Itb. 
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iirotti' Aim.- The ’money ‘ '^w » 

hilt Charl^ aftteiwtfd tefiistid td thtify th^. > 8®d 
tile pope reffiaioed exposed at oilcb to itiminy afid. to 
ridicule i to the former: becfiEUse he had deserted the 


ptiblid cause fMr-his prWhte interest j to 'the lattw^- be- 
cause he had 'been a -loser by that unworthy Uctioh,!* 

; ‘ How disbdnounhie soever the Artifice might 

be which was empicgred in orderto de^hd the 
*“ pope of this sum, it Caine very seasdnably into ,. 
the viceroy’s hands, and put it in his power to extricate 
himself out of -an imminent ddnger^/ Soon after the de- 
feat of the Trench army, the Gkrmnn troops, which had 
defended Patiawith such meritorious courage, and per- 


severance* growing insolent u|>on the feme that they 
had acquired, andnmpatient of relying any loUgeSr on 
fruitlea promises. With which Ady had been so often 
‘ amused,' ’Tendered themselves masters of the tcnvn, with 
a resolution to keep possession of it as a security for the 
payment of their arrears ; and the rest of the army dis- 
covered a much stronger mdinatidn* to assist, than to 
imnish, the mutineers; By diVid&ig among them the 
money' exacted from the pbpei I^noy quieted the 
tumultuous Qermain f but ' though tiiis satisfied’ their 
present demands^ he had so Htfle prospect being hble 
tO'pa|f‘'them' <w hie Otl^fotces regularly fbrttqftture, 
and iwai^under such' cOntindal 'apptiflienaJbifBa Wf their 
, seudttgtbe pmsou the’^jpfivia;!;-^, 'not long 
aiter,'fiewtii obliged and 

Italmaa ai’'Bte1mp^ia'hervibh:^ Thtis, frc^ circ^- 
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stance that now appears very singular, but arising na- 
turally from the constitulio^of most European govern- 
ments in the sixteenth century, while Charles was sus- 
pected by all his neighbours of aiming at universal 
monarchy ; a;nd while he was really forming vast pro- 
jects of this kind, his revenues were so limited, that he 
could not keep on foot his victorious army, though it 
did not exceed twenty-four thousand men. 

Theem- Duriug these transactions, Charles, whose 
pretensions to moderation and disintcrested- 
ness were soon forgotten, deliberated, with the 
inghis*”' solicitude, how he might derive the 

victory. greatest advantages from the misfortunes of his 
adversely. Some of his counsellors advised him to treat 
Francis with the magnanimity that became a victorious 
prince, and, instead of taking advantage of his situation 
to impose rigorous conditions, to dismiss him on such 
equal terms as would bind him for ever to his interest 
by the ties of gratitude and affection, more forcible as 
well as more permanent than any which could be formed 
by extorted oaths and involuntary stipulations. Such 
an exertion of generosity is not, perhaps, to be expected 
in the conduct of political affairs, and it was far too re- 
fined for that prince to whom it was proposed. The 
more obvious, but less splendid scheme, of endeavour- 
ing to make the utmost of Francis’s calamity, had a 
greater number in the council to recommend it, and 
suited better with the emperor’s genius. But though 
Charles adopted this plan, he seems not to have exe- 
cuted it in the most proper manner. Instead of making 
one great effort to penetrate into France, witli all the 
forces of Spain and the Low Countries; instead of 
crushing the Italian states before they recovered from 
the consternation which the success of his arms liad oc- 
casioned, he had recourse to the artifices of intrigue and 
negotiatioiL This proceeded partly from necessify, 
pardy from the natural.disposition of his mind. The 

VOL. IV. sf' 
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situsUioD of his Sosuicos &t Ast tiioc Pcndond it cr- 
tremely difficult to cany ou any extraordinary arma- 
ment ; and he himself having never appeared at the head 
of his armies, the command of wWli he had hitherto 
committed! to his generals, was averse to bold and mar- 
tial counsels, and trusted more to the arts with which 
he was acquainted. He lai^ besides, too much stress 
upon the victory of Pavia, as if by that event the 
stren^fth of France had been^ annihilated, its resource ^ 
exhausted, and the kingdom itself, no less than the per- 
son of its monarch, had been subjected to his power. 

The rigor- opinion, he determined to set the 

oui temi highest price upon Francis’s freedom ; and having 
wSTto ordered the count de Roeux to visit the captive 
**°*^”‘ king in his name, he instructed him to propose 
the following articles, as the conditions on which he 
would grant him his liberty : That he should restore 
Burgfundy to the emperor, from whose .ancestors it had 
been unjustly wrested ; that he should surrender Pro- 
vence and Dauphin^, that they might be erected into an 
independent kingdom for the constable Bourbon ; that 
he should make full satisfaction to the king of England 
for all his claims, and finally renounce the pretensions 
of France to Naples, Milan, or any other territory in 
Italy^ When Francis, who had hiffierto flattered him- 
self that he should be treated by the emperor with the 
g^enerosity becoming one great prince towards anoflier, 
heard these rigorous conditions, he was so transported 
with indignation, that, drawing his dagger hastily, he 
cried out^ Twere better that a king should die thus.” 
. Alarton, alarmed at his vehemenpe, laid hold on his 
hand; but though he soon recovered greater composure, 
he still declared, in the most solemn maimer, that he 
would rather remain a prisoner duringf life, than pur- 
chase liberty by such ignonliiiiaus concessions/ 

This mortifying discovery of the emp^r’s inten- 

«llwricBeUiy»94. fmcniHirt.ii.4S. 
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tiOQS grealfy augmented Francis’s chagrin and 
<*!*‘*^ impatience under bm confinement and mosthave 
toSpi^. driven him to absolute despair, if he had not laid 
hold of the only tfiing which could still administer any 
comfort to him. He persuaded himself, that the con- 
ditions which Roe^ had proposed did not flow origi- 
nally from CharlesT himself, but were dictated by the 
rigorous policy of his Spanish council ; and that there- 
fore he might hope, in one personal interview witli him, 
to do more towards hastening his own deliverance, tlian 
could be effected by long negotiations passing through 
the subordinate hands of his ministers. Relying on this 
supposition, which proceeded from too favourable an 
op ini on of the emperor s character, he offered to visit 
him in Spain, and was willing to be carried thither as 
a spectacle to that haughty nation. Lannoy employed 
all his address to confirm him in these sentiments, and 
concerted with him in secret the manner of executing 
this resolution. Francis was -so eager on a scheme 
which seemed to open some prospect of liberty, that he 
furnished the galleys necessary for conveying him to 
Spain, Charles being at this time unable to fit out a 
squadron for that purpose. The viceroy, without com- 
municating his intentions either to Bourbon or Pescara, 
conducted his prisoner towards Genoa, under pretence 
of transporting him by sea to N aples ; though soon after 
riiey set sail, he ordered the pilots to steer directly for 
Spain; but the wind happening to carry them near the 
Frencb coast, the unfortunate monarch had a full pros- 
pect of his own dominions, towards which he cast many 
■ a sorrowfiil and desiring look. They landed, 
Aog. *4. In a few dajrs, at Barcelona, and soon 

after Francis was lodged, by the emperor’s command, 
in the Alcaiar of Madrid, -.under the care of the vigilant 
^|Harcon;iwho guarded 1^ with as much circumspec- 
tiflsasW.* 

• Mem. de Beils;. 9S. P. Umf. Bv- G«««- 
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Ueo. viiL ^ days after Francis’s arrival at Madrid, 

and when he began to be sensible of his having 
Vnitee.in- relied, without foundation^nn the emperor’s 
^ure bit ' generosity, Henry VIII. excluded a treaty 
with the regent of France, which afforded him 
some hope of liberty, from another quarter. . Henry’s 
extravagant dp-man^a had been received at Madrid with 
that neglect which they deserved, and which he pro- 
bably expected. Charles, intoxicated with prosperity, 
no longer courted him in that respectful and submissive 
manner which pleased his haughty temper. Wolsey, 
no less haughty than his master, was highly irritated at 
the emperor's discontinuing his wonted caresses and 
professions of friendship to himself. These slight of- 
fences, added to the weighty considerations formerly 
mentioned, induced Henry to enter into a defensive 
alliance with Louise, in which all the differences be- 
tween him and her son were adjusted ; at the same time 
he engaged that he would employ his best offices in 
order to procure the deliverance of his new ally from a 
state of captivity.*’ 

While the open defection of such a power- 
ful confederate affected Charles with deep con- 
cern, a secret conspiracy was carrying on in 
Italy, which threatened him with consequences 
still more fatal. The restless and intriguing 
genius of Moroni, chancellor of Milan, gave 
rise to this. His revenge had been amply gratified by 
the expulsion of the French out of Italy, anid his vanity 
no less soothed by the re-establishment of Sforza, to 
whose interest he had attached himself, in the duchy 
of Milan. The delays, however, and evasions of the 
imperial court, in granting Sforza the investiture of his 
new-acquired territories, had long alarmed Moroni; 
these were repeated so often, and with such apparent 
artifice, as became a full probf to his suspicious mind, 

/B^riwrt. Kdda’t UfMf Wohey, S37. 
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diat the emperor intended to strip his master of that 
rich country which he had conquered in his name. 
Though Charles, jp order to quiet the pope and Vene- 
tians, no less jealous of his designs than Moroni, gave 
Sforza, at last, the investiture which had been so long 
desired ; the charter was clogged with so many reserva- 
tions, and subjected him. to such grievous burdens, as 
rendered the duke of Milan a dependant on the em- 
peror, rather tlian a vassal of the empire, and afforded 
him hardly any other security for his possessions than 
the good pleasure of an ambitious superior. > Such an 
accession of power as would have accrued from the 
addition of the Milanese to tlie kingdom of Naples, 
was considered by Morone as fatal to the liberties of 
Italy, no less than to his own importance. Full of this 
idea, he began to revolve in his mind the possibility of 
rescuing Italy from the yoke of foreigners; the darling 
scheme, as has been already observed, of the Italian 
politicians in that age, and which it was the great ob- 
ject of tlieir ambition to accomplish. If to the glory of 
having been the chief instrument of driving the French 
out of Milan, he could add that of delivering Naples 
from the dominion of the Spaniards, he tliought that 
nothing would be wanting to complete his fame. His 
fertile genius soon suggested to him a project for that 
purpose ; a difficult, indeed, and daring one, but for 
that very reason more agreeable to his bold and enter- 
prising temper. 

His ncBci- Bourbon and Pescara were equally enraged 
with’pes- Lannoy’s carrying die French king into Spain 
«*“• without their knowledge. The former, being 
afraid that the two monarchs might, in his absence, 
conclude some treaty in which his interests would be 
entirely sacrificed, hastened to Madrid, in order to 
guard against that danger. The latter, on whom the 
command of the army now devolved, was obliged to 
remain in Italy ; but, in every company, he gave vent to 
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Jiis indignatioa agsJast the 'viceroys in expr^ions fiiU 
of rancour and contempt ; he accused him, in a letter 
to the empen^y .of'cowardiee ktthe time of danger, and 
of insolence a^er a victory, towards the obtaiai]^ of 
whicbdke had contributed, nothing either by his valour 
or his conduct ; nor did he tdbstain from bitter com- 
plaints against the emperor himself; who had not dis- 
covered, as he imagined, a- sufficient aense of his merit, 
nor bestowed any adequate reward on his Services. It 
was on this disgust of Pescara that Moroni founded 
his whole system. He knew the boundlera'ambition of 
his nature, the great extent of his abilities, in peace as 
well as war, and the intrepidity of his mind, capable 
alike of undertaking and of executing the most despe- 
rate designs. The cantonment of the Spanish troops 
on the frontier of the Milanese, gave occasion to many 
intei^ews between him and Moroni, in which the lat- 
ter took cjare frequently to turn the conversation to the 
transactions subsequent to the battle of Pavia, a subject 
upon which the marquis always entered willingly and 
with passion ; and Moroni observing his resentment to 
be uniformly violent, artfully pointed out and aggra- 
vated every circumstance that could increase its fiiry. 
He painted, in the strongest colours, the emperor’s want 
of discernment, as well as of gratitude, in preferring 
Lannoy to him, and in allowing that presumptuous 
Fleming to dispose of *the captive king, without con- 
sulting the man to whose bravery and wisdom Charles 
was indebted for the glory of having a formidable rival 
in his power. Having warmed him by such discourses, 
he, then began to insinuate that Jiowv^ the time to be 
avenged for these insults, and to acquire immortal re- 
nown'as the deliverer of ^dpuntiy from tiie oppression 
of strangers; that the Statra of Italy, weaiy of the igno- 
minious and intolerable dominion of barbarians, were 
at last ready .to.combffie in mder to vindicate their own 
independence ; tiiat tiieir eyes were fixed on him as the 
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oaty leader whose genius and good fortune could en- 
sure the happy success of that noble enterprise ; that 
the attempt was no less practicable tlian glorious, it 
being in his power so to disperse the Spanish infantry, 
the oidy body of the emperor’s troops that remained in 
Italy, through the villages of the Milanese, that in one 
night they might be destroyed by the people, who, 
having suffered much from their exactions and inso- 
lence, would gladly undertake this serviea.; that be 
might then, without opposition, take possession of the 
throne of Naples, the station destined for him, and a 
reward not unworthy the restorer of liberty to Italy ; 
that the pope, of whom that Ubgdom held, and whose 
predecessors had disposed of it on many former occa- 
sions, would willingly grant him the right of investi- 
ture ; thsfr the Venetians, the Florentines, the duke ol 
Milan, to whom he had communicated the scheme, to- 
gether with the French, would be the guarantees of his 
right; that the Neapolitans would naturally prefer the 
government of one of tlieir countrymen, whom they 
loved and admired, to that odious dominion of strangers, 
to which they had been so long subjected ; and tluit the 
emperor, astonished at a blow so unexpected, would 
find, that he had neither troops nor money to resist 
such a powerful confederacy.* 

Betnyed Pescara, amazed at the boldness and extent 
of the scheme, listened attentively to Moroni, 
^ooua. ^ but with the countenance of a man lost in pro- 
found and anxious thought. On the one hand, the in- 
famy of betraying his sovereign, under whom he bore 
such high command, deterred him from the attem{>t ; 
on the other, the prospect of obtaining a crown allured 
him to venture upon it. After continuing a short space 
in the least commendable motives, as is usual 
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after:' such deliberationg, prevailed, and ambition tri* 
umphed over honour. In order, however, to throw a 
colour of dec^cy on his conduct, he insisted that some 
learned casuists should give their opinion, “ Whether 
it was lawful for a subject^tb take arms against hk im- 
mediate soverei^,' in obedience to the lord paramount 
of whom the kingdom itself was held ? ” Such a reso- 
lution at the case as he expected was soon obtained 
from the divines- and civilians both of Rome and 
Milsoi ; the negotiation went forward ; ,and measures 
seemed . to be taking with great spirit for-; the speedy 
execution of the design. 

During this interval, Pescara, either shocked at the 
treachery of the action that he was going to' commit, or 
despairing of its success, began to entertain* thoughts 
. of abandoning the engagements which he had come 
under. The indisposition of Sforza, who happened at 
that time to be taken ill of a distemper which was 
thought mortal, conbrmed his resolution, and deter- 
mined him to make known the whole conspiracy to the 
emperor, deeming it more prudent to expect the duchy 
, of Milan from him as the reward of this discovery, 
than to aim at a kingdom to be purchased by a series 
of crimes. This resolution, however, proved the source 
of actions hardly less criminal and ignominious. The 
emperor, who had already received full information 
concerning the conspiracy from odie(. hands, seemed 
to be highly pleased with Pescara’s fidelity, and com- 
manded him to continue his intrigues for some time 
with the pope and Sforza, both that be might discover 
their intentions more fully, and that he might be able 
to convict them of the cr^c with greater certainty. 
Pescara, conscious of gui^ as well as sensible how 
suspicious his long silence imist have appeared at Ma- 
drid, durst not decline that dishonourable office ; and 
was obliged to. act the meadest and most disgraceful of 
all parts, that of seducing with a purpose to betray. 
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Considering the abilities of the persons with whom he 
.had to deal, the part was scarcely leas difficult than 
base ; but he acted it with such address, as to deceive 
even the penetrating eye of Moroni, who, relying with 
full QCiufidence on his sincei^y, visited him at Navars, 
in order to pot the last hand to dteir madiinations. 
Pescara received him in an apartment where Antonio 
de Leyva was placed behind the tapestry, that he might 
overhear and bear’ witness to their conversation; as 
Moroni was about to take leave, that officer suddenly 
appeared, fi^Jo hb astonishment arrested him prisoner 
in the emperor’s name. He was conducted to the castle 
of Pavia ; and Pescara, who had so lately been his ac- 
complice, had now the assurance to interrogate him us 
his judge. . At the same time, the emperor declared 
Sforza to- have forfeited all right to the duchy of Mi- 
lan, by his engaging in a conspiracy against the sove- 
reign of whom he held ; Pescara, by his command, 
seized on every place in the Milanese, except the cas- 
tles of Cremoxui.and Milan, which the unfortunate duke 
attempting to defend, were closely blockaded by the 
imperial troops.** 

Tfce rigor. though this unsuccessful conspiracy, in- 

ooi ire^ stead of strippinc: the emperor of what he al- 

IDCDtof , .,,*.11 1 

fnmiB b ready possessed m Italy, contributed to extend 
hb ■ dominions in that country, it shewed him 
the necessity of coming to some agreement with the 
French king, unless he chose to draw bn himself a con- 
federacy of all Europe, which the progress of his arms 
and hb ambition, now as undisguised as it was bound- 
less, filled with general alarm. He had not hitherto 
treated Francis with the generosity which that monarch 
expected, and hardly with^^hd decency due to his sta- 
tion. Instead of dbplayin^ the'^ sentiments becoming 
a great prince, Charles, by hb mode of treating Francis, 
seems to have acted with the mercenary art of a cor- 

* Cuic. I. xTi. 399 . Jo*ii Hist. SI 9. CipriU, Hb. *. p- «K>. 
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sdir, who, by die rigorous usage of his prisoners, en- 
deavours to draw from them a higher price for theia 
ransom. The captive king was confined in an old cas- 
tle, under a Jie^mr whose formal austerity of naanners 
rendered his vigilance still, more disgusting.^ He was 
allowed no exercise but that of riding on a mule, sur- 
rounded with aimed guards on horseback. Charles, on 
pretence' 'of its being necessary to attend the cortes, 
assenibled in Toledo, had gone to reside in that city, 
and suffered several weeks to elapse without visiting 
Francis, though he solicited an interview with the most 
pressing and submissive importunity. So many 
. indignities made a deep impression on a high- 
spirited prince •, he began to lose all relish for his usual 
amusements; his natural gaiety of temper forsook him; 
and after languishing for some time, he was seized with 
a dangerous fever, during the violence of which he 
complained constantly of the unexpected and unprincely 
rigour with which he had been treated, often exclaim- 
ing, that now the emperor would have the satisfaction 
of his dying a prisoner in his hands, without having 
once deigned to see his face. The physicians, at last, 
despaired of his life, and informed the emperor that 
they saw no hope of his recovery, unless he were gra- 
tified with regard to that point on which he seemed to 
be so strongly bent. Charles, solicitous to preserve a 
life with which all his prospects of farther advantage 
from the victory of Pavia must have terminated, imme- 
diately cmisulted his ministers concerning the course 
to be taken. In vain did the chancellor Gattinara, the 
most able among foei;|t represent the indecency of his 
visiting Francis, if he did rfot intend to set him at 
liberty immediately upon e^al terms ; in vain did he 
point out the infemy to which, he would be exposed, if 
avarice or ambition should prevail on him to give the 
captive monarch tiiis mark (ff attention and sympathy, 
for which humanity and generosity had pleaded so long 
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without eff«et The emperor, less delicate, or less soli- 
•Sept S8. citous about reputation than his minister, set 
Madrid to visit his prisoner. The in- 
Um. lerview was short : i^ncis being too weak to 
bear a long conversation. Curies accosted him in terms 
full of affection and respect, and gave him such pro- 
mises of speedj deliverance and jurincely treatment as 
would have reflected the gfreatest honour upon him if 
they had flowed from another source. Francis grasped 
at them with the eagerness natural in his situation ; 
and, cheered ifith this gleam of hope, began to revive 
from that moment, recovering rapidly his wonted healtli.* 
The con- He h^ soon the mortification to find, that 
his confidence in the emperor was not better 
■rriveiat founded than formerly. Charles returned in- 
" ‘ standy to Toledo; all negotiations were carried 
on by his ministers ; and Francis was kept in as strict 
custody as ever. A new indignity, and that very gall- 
ing, was added to those he had already suffered. 
Bourbon arriving in Spain about this time, Charles, 
Not Id long 'rcfused to visit the king of 

France, received his rebellious subject with the 
most studied respect. He met him without the gates 
of Toledo, embraced him with the greatest affection, 
and, {dacing him on his left hand, conducted ^im to 
his apaitment. These marks of honour to him were 
so many insults So the unfortunate monarch, which he 
felt in a very sensible manner. It afforded him some 
consolation, however, to observe, that the sentiments of 
the Spaniards differed widely from those of their sove- 
reign. That generous people detested Botirbon's crime. 
Notwithstanding his great talents and important ser- 
vices, they shunned all intercourse with him, to such a 
degree, that Charles having desired die marquis de 
ViUena to permit Bourbon to reside in his palace white 
the court remained at Toledo, he politely replied, 
** That he could not refuse gratifying his sovereigpn in 

• Guiu I. xvi. 339. Sudov. lint. i. 666. 
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that request but i^ded, with a Castilian dignity of 
mind, that the emperor must not be surprised, if, the 
mom^t the constable departed, he should bum to the 
ground a house which, having been polluted by the 
presence of a "traitor, became- an unfit habitation for a 
man of honour.' 

Appdnted Charles himself, nevertheless, seemed to have 
much at heart to reward Bourbon’s services 
rial annj in a signal manner; But as he insisted, in the 
m Half, place, on the accomplishment of the em- 
peror’s promise of giving him in marriage his sister 
Eleanora, queen-dowager of Portugal, the honour of 
which alliance had been one of the chief inducements 
to rebel lagainst his lawful sovereign; as Francis, in 
order to prevent such a dangerous union, had offered, 
before he left Italy, to marry that princess ; and as 
'Eleanora herself discovered an inclination rather to 
match with a powerful monarch, than with his exiled 
subject ; all these interfering circumstances created 
great embarrassment to Charles, and left him hardly 
any hope of extricating himself with decency. 
December, death of Pescara, who, at the age of 

thirty-six, left behind him the reputation of being oUe 
of the greatest generals and ablest politicians of that 
ccutu^, happened opportunely at this juncture for his 
relief.' By that event, the command of the army in Italy 
became vacant, and Charles, always fertile in resources, 
persuaded Bourbon, who was in no condition to dis- 
unite his will, to accept the office of general-in-chief 
there, tc^ther with a grant of the dueby of Milan for- 
feited by Sfona; and in return for these to relinquish 
all hopes of marrying the queen of Portugal.* 

Ncgciic* The chief obstacle that stood in the way of 
tions for Francis’s liberty, was the emperor’s continuing 

pioGOfinff • * ^ 

Fnmeb’s to insm SO peremptorily on the restitution of, 
Bui^pipdy, as ‘a preliminaiy to that event. 
Francis often declared that he would never consent to 


* Guic. I. xvi. 535. 
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dismember his kingdom; and that, even if he should 
so far forpt the duties of a monarch, as to come to such 
a resolution, the fundamental laws of die nation would 
prevent its taking effect. On his part he was willing 
to make an absolute cession to the emperor of all his 
pretensions in Italy and the LowCountries; he promised 
to restore to Bourbon all his lands which had been con- 
fiscated ; he renewed his proposal of marrying the em- 
peror’s sister, the quera-dowager of Portugal; and en- 
gaged to pay a great sum by way of ransom for his 
own person. But all mutual esteem and confidence be- 
tween the two monarchs were now entirely lost; there 
appeared, on the one hand, a rapacious sunbition, la- 
bouring to avail itself of every favourable circumstance; 
on the other, suspicion and resentment, standing per- 
petually on their guard ; so that the prospect of bring- 
ing their negotiations to an issue seemed to be far dis- 
tant. The duchess of Alcn^on, the French king's sister, 
whom Charles permitted to visit her brother in his coii- 
|£nement| employed all her address in order to procure 
bis. liberty on more reasonable terms. Henry of F.iig- 
land interposed his good ofliccs to the same purpose ; 
Francis in succcss, that Francis, in 

despair, took suddenly the resolution of rcsigu- 
lesign hu ing his crown, with all i<s rights and preroga- 
tives, to his son, the dauphin, determining ra- 
ther to end his days in prison, than to purchase his free- 
dom by concessions unworthy of a king. The deed for 
this purpose he signed with legal formality in Madrid, 
empowering his sister to carry it into France, that it 
might be registered in all the parliaments of the kiiig- 
* dom ; and at the same time intimating his intention to 
the emperor, he desired him to name the place of his 
confinement, and to assigpi him a proper number of at- 
tendants during the remainder of his days.'' 


^ Thb pa^U pubSthed in Memoiret Ubtoriquei* icc» par M. TAbb^ lUjrnftl, 

MB. iU p. l&l. 
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ChMic This resolution of the French king had great 
effect; Charies began to be sensible, that by 
pushing rigour to excess he might defeat his own mea- 
sures and instead of the vast advantages which he 
b<^ed to draw from ranso.mmg a powerful monarch, 
he nughf at last find in his hands a prince without 
dominioqs or revenues. About the same time, one of 
#e king of Navarre’s domestics .happened, by an ex- 
traordinary exertion of fidelity, courage, and addrera, 
to procure his master an opportunity of escaping fifbm 
the prison in which he had been confined ever innce 
the battle of Pavia. This convinced the emperor that 
the most, mgih^t attention of his ofiicers might be 
eluded by the. ingeiiaity or boldness of Francis or his 
attendants,, a^ one 'unlucky hour might deprive him 
of ali the advantages which he had been so solicitous 
'to obtain. .By these considerations, he was induced 
to abate somewhat of his former demands. On the 
other hand, Francis’s impatience under confinement 
duly increased; and having received certain intelltp 
gence of a powerfiil league forming against his rival 
in Italy, he grew more compliant with regard to his 
concessions, trusting that, if he could once obtain his 
liberty,' he would soon be in a condition to resume 
whatever he had yielded. 

. Such being the views and sentiments of the 

Tia^ tt two moharchs, the treatyv^faiich procured Francis 
**'' his liberty- was signed at Madrid, on the 14th 
of January, 1526. .^e article with regard to Bur- 
gundy, which had Mtherto otyated the greatest diffi- 
cnlty^^twas ccmpromiaedj Fm^is engaging to restore 
that dhdty ufim all its dependencies;^ frill sovereignty 
to the :^Bperor ; and (paries, emisenting, that this 
re8tituti^ ..>^o^d not be made mtil the ^g was set 
at liberty ^ in .order to secu^ die performance of this, 
as well as the other, cooditionslin the treaty, Francis' 
agreed ^t, at the suse nos^t when t|e hinMkeilf should 
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be released, he would deliver as hostages to the em- 
peror, his eldest son the dauphin, his second son the 
duke of Orleans, or, in lieu of the latter, twelve of his 
principal nobility, to be named by Clmrles. other 
articles swelled to a great number, and, though not of 
such importance, were extremely rigorous. Among 
these the most remarkable were, that Francis should 
renounce all his pretensions in Italy; that he should 
disclaim any title which he had to the sovereignty of 
Flanders and Artois; that, within six weeks aAer his 
release he should restore to Bourbon, and his adhe- 
rents, all their goods, moveable and immoveable, and 
make them full reparation for the damages which they 
had sustained by the confiscation of them ; that he 
should use his interest with Henry d’Albret to relin- 
quish his pretensions to the crown of Navarre, and 
should not, for the future, assist him in any attempt to 
recover it ; that there should be established between 
the emperor and Francis a league of perpetual friend- 
„ ship and confederacy, with a promise of mutual assist- 
ance in eve^ case of necessity ; that, in corroboration 
of this'union, Francis should marry the emperor's sister, 
the queen-dowager of Portugal ; that Francis should 
cause all the articles of this treaty to be ratified by the 
states, and registered in the parliaments of his king- 
dom ; that, upon the emperor’s receiving this ratifica- 
tion, the hostages should be set at liberty ; but, in tlieir 
place, the duke of Angouleme, the king's third son, 
should be delivered to Charles ; that, in order to mani- 
fest, as well as to strengthen the amity between the 
two monarchs, he might be educated at the imperial 
nourt; and that, if Francis did pot, Within the time 
limited, fulfil the stipulations in the. trea^, he should 
promise, upon his honour and oath, to return to Spain^ 
and to surrender himself again a prisoner to the em- 
peror.* 

• Bccoeil del IWt ton. B. 112. ITIlo* \'ila del Carlo V. p. 102, Sic. 
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SeBdmHib . Bj this twaty, 

be hind, not only efibctmlly humUed his rival, 
•peet to .ik bat that he had taket^sach pracwtions as woold 
for ever prevent h^ reattainhsK formidable degree 

of power. ' . The opinion whl^«^ wisest politicians 
fonn^. con^eening it was very different they conld 
not .p^^a^et tbenj^ves' that Francis, after obtaining 
bM^iihn^, . ^ecute article against which he 
l^^t^mi^ed so' lQn||:, and to which, notwiliurtaodii]^ 
all tiijiid he felt duringn long and rigorous confineh|iteni^ 
he. had nons^ted with the utmost, reluctance. Am- 
hitiod and. sesentmant, they knew, would conspire in 
promp^Hig |||eh^^_,yiolate the hard conditions to which 
he had:;4M^'.^lil)^diiM^ to submit ; nor would argu- 
ments 'artd|ipk|piitry TC wanting to represent that which 
was so manifestly advinitageous, to be necessary and 
just If ona,part of Francis’s conduct had been known 
at thattime^Vthis opinion might have been founded, 
not in conjecture, but in certainty. A few hours 
before he signed the treaty,- he assembled such 
the ▼■Mty of.his Counsellors as were .then at Madrid; and 
. having exacted from them 'a solemn oath of 

's^recy, he made a long enumeration, in . their pre- 
sence, of the dishonourable arts, as well as unprincely 
rigour, which the emperor had employed in order to 
ifisnaMT or isttii^d^te him. For that reason, he took 
a foniitd.protMt in the hands of notaries, that his con- 


sent'd) the treaty: ^^d be considered as an involun- 
tary de^ and. null and void.** By .this 

duingpmbus jot whiter cyen the treatment diat 

hehi^piet widhijnino apol<^,Fnu]^ endeavoured 
to satl^ jiis .|iih«|our and conscicncoCib signing the 
fteaty^ i^''d^l|irovide, at tike same tiqie, a pretext on 
arhich:^i|i^it.. . . 

Qii t]iij||fc|i|ulBgj|^^ iMte outward demonstratioiis 
of love the two monarchs ; 


'■flleaaiarto.: 
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they appeared often logger in public ; they freqiiently 
had loi^ conferences in private ; they travelled in the 
same litter, and joined in the same amusements. But, 
amidst these signs of peace and friendship, the empe- 
vor still harboured suspicion in his mind. Though the 
ceremonies of the mairiage between Francis and the 
queen of Portugal were performed soon after the con- 
clusion of the treaty, Charles would not permit him lb 
consummate it until the return of the ratification from 
France. Even then Francis was not allowed to be at 
ftilf liberty ; his guards were still continued ; though 
caressed as a brother-in-law, he was still watched like 
a prisoner ; and it was obvious to ajfctientive observers, 
that a union, in the very begpqning of which there 
might be discerned such symptoms of jealoiisy and dis- 
trust, could not be cordial, or of long continuance.' 
Ratified in About a month after the signing of the trea^, 
the regent’s ratification of it was brought from 
France ; and that wise princess, preferring, on this oc- 
casion, the public good to domestic affection, informed 
her sou, that, instead of the twelve noblemen named in 
the treaty,' she had sent the duke of Orleans along with 
his brother the dauphin, to tlie frontier, as the king- 
dom could suffer nothing by the absence of a child, 
but must be left almost incapable of defence, if de- 
prived of its ablest statesmen, and most experienced 
^nerals, whom Charles had artfully included in his 
Fianei* let nomination. At last Francis took leave of the 
wiibert/. emperor, whose suspicion of the king’s sin- 
cerity increasing, as the time of putting it to the proof 
approached, he endeaVou^ to bind him still faster by 
exacting new promises, which after those he had al- 
ready made, the French monarch was not slow 'to 
grant. He set out from Madrid,- a pltu;e which die 
remembrance of many afflicting ci^iHimstances ren- 
dered peculiarly odious to ’|ihn, w^ the joy natural 

>Gaie, Li«L 898. 
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on such an occasion, and began the long-wished-for 
journey towards hb own dominions. He was escorted 
by ia body of horse under the command of Alarcon, 
as kii^ drew near the frontiers of France, 
guarded him with more scrupulous exactness than 
ever. When he arrived at tire river Andaye, which 
se{bratei- the . two kingdoms, Lautrec appeared on the 
opposite bank with a guard of horse equal in number 
to Alarcon’s. An empty bark was moored in the mid- 
dle of the stream ; the attendants drew up in order on 
the opposite banks ; at the same instant, Lannoy, with 
eight gentlenaen, put off from the Spanish, and Lautrec 
with die same number from the French side of the 
river ; the former hfi|[ the king in his boat ; the latter, 
the dauphin and dhke of Orleans; they met in the 
empty vessel ; the exchange was made in a moment : 
Francis, after a short embrace of his children, leaped 
into Lautrec’s boat, and reached the French shore. He 
mounted at that instant a Turkish horse, waved his hand 
over his head, and with a joyful voice crying aloud se- 
veral times, “ 1 am yet a king,” galloped full speed to St 
John de Luz, and from thence to Bayonne. This event, 
no less impatiently desired by the French nation than 
by their monarch, happened on the 18th of March, a 
year and twenly-two days after the fatal battle of Pavia." 
iiicMf; Soon after the emperor had taken leave of 
Francis, and permitted lum to be^ his journey 
towards his own dominions, he set out for Se- 
ville, in order to solemnize his marriage with 
Isabem the daughter of Emanuel, the late king of 
and the auter of John III. who had suc- 
ceeded him in the throne of that kingdom. leabelia 
was ajHcincess of unc<mimon' beauty and adcoDBqpltshr 
ments ; and -as the cortes, both in Castile and Aiugon, 
had warmly solKited their' sovereign to' many, the 
choice of a wife, so nearly^ied to the royal blood of 

* SuidoT. Hilt 1. 7SA " Gi^. L svi. S55. 
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both kingdoms, was Extremely acceptable to his sub- 
jects. The Portugnese, fond of this new connexion 
with the first monarch»in Christendom, granted him 
an extraordinary dowry with Isabella, amounting to 
nine hundred thousand crowns, a sum which, firom the 
M .. ... situation of aflmrs at that juncture, was of no 
small consequence to the emperor. The mar- 
riage was celebrated with that splendour and gaiety 
which became a great and yout^I prince. Charles 
lived with Isabella in perfect hannony, and treated her 
on all occasions with much distinction and regard." 
Affursof During these transactions, Charles could 
Germuiy. gj^g guy attention , to. the affairs of Ger- 

many, though it was tom in p^^s by commotions, 
which threatened the most dangerous consequences. 
By the feudal institutions which still subsisted almost 
unimpaired in the empire, the property of lands was 
Orie»- vested in the princes and free barons. Their 
vassals held of them by the strictest and most 
»“*»• limited tenures; while the great body of the 
people was kept in a state but little removed from 
absolute servitude. In some places of Germany, peo- 
ple of the lowest cla.s.s were so entirely in the power of 
their masters, as to be subject to personal and domestic 
slavery, the most rigorous form of that wretched state. 
In other provinces, particularly' in Bohemia and Isisatia, 
the peasants were bound to remain on the lands to 
which they belonged, and making part of the estate, 
were transferred like any other property, from one hand 
to another. Even in Suabia, and the countries on the 
banks of the Rhine, where 'theit condition was most 
tolerable, the peasant^ not only paid the full rent of 
their fhrms to ^ landford, but if Aey chose either to 
change the place of thdr abode, or to follow a new 
profession, l^fore thiqr could aceoniplish what they 

■ OUm Vila 4i Cnlo V. p. IOC. - TjpUn CUok B«r. Cillk. p. MS. Spa- 
IftliiUM fepa StfUTa Cofpto Hitt* Gttn* ik 
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desired, they were obliged to. purchase this privilege 
at a certain price. Besides this, all grants of lands to 
peasants expired at their deaths without descending , to 
their posterity. . Upon that event, the landlord had a 
right to the best of their cattle, as well as of their fur- 
niture ,* and their heirs, in order to obtain a renewal of 
the g^raq^ were obliged to pay large sums by way of 
fine. These exactions, though grievous, were borne 
with patience, because they were customary and ancient : 
but when the progress of elegance and luxury, as well 
as the changes introduced into the art of war, came to 
increase the expense of governmeqt, and n^ade it ne- 
cessary for princes to levy occasional or stated taxes on 
their subjects, such impositions being new, appeared 
intolerable ; and in Germany, these duties being laid 
chiefly upon beer, wine, and other necessaries of life, 
aflected the common people in the most sensible man- 
ner. The addition of such a load to their former ibur- 
dens drove them to despair. It was to the valour in- 
spired by resentment against impositions of this kind, 
that the Swiss owed the acquisition of their liberty in 
the fourteenth centuiy. The same cause had excited 
the peasants in several other provinces of Germany to 
rebel against their superiors towards the end of the fif- 
teenth and beginning of the sixteenth centuries ; and 
though these insurrections were noVattended with like 
success, they could not, howey^rj be quelled without 
much difficulty and bloodshed.”" 

Their ' id- ^hese checks, the spirit of the peasants 

■ur^m was overawed rather than subdued : and their 

in SuBDiSf a ' 

. grievances multiplying continually, they ran to 
arms, in the year 1526, with the most frantic rage. Their 
first appearwce was near UlSj in $uabia. The pea- 
sants in the adjacent country flocked to their standard 
'with the ardour and impatience natural to men who, 
having groaned long under oppression, beheld at last 

" Seckend. lib. ii. p. C. 6. 
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some prospect of deliverance; and the contagion spread- 
ing from province to province, reached almost every 
part of Germany. ^Wherever they came, they plun- 
dered the monasteries ; wasted the lands of their su- 
periors; rased their castles, and massacred, without 
mercy, all persons of noble birth, who were so unhappy 
as to fall into their hands.’’ Having intimidated their 
oppressors, as they imagined, by the violence of these 
proceedings, they began to consider what would be the 
most proper and effectual method of securing themselves 
for the future from their tyrannical exactions. With 
this vient, they drew up and published a memorial, 
containing all their demands, and declared, that while 
arms were in their hands, they;.would either persuade 
or oblige the nobles to give them full satisfaction with 
regard to these. The chief articles were, that they 
might •have liberty to choose thcii own pastors ; that 
they might be freed from the payment of all tithes, 
except those of com.; that they might no longer be 
considered as the slaves or bondmen of their superiors ; 
that the liberty o( hunting and fishing might 1^. com- 
mon ; that the great forests might not be regarded as 
private property, but be open for the use of all ; that 
they might be delivered from the unusual burden of 
taxes under which they laboured ; that the adminis- 
tration of justice might Iw rendered less rigorous and 
more impartial ; that the encroachments of the nobles 
upon meadows and commons might be restrained.^ 

Many of tliese demands were extremely rea- 
Quelled, being urged by such formidable 

numbers, should have met with some redress. But 
those uiQkwieldy bodies, assembled in difl'ert*iit places, 
had ncatiier union, not conduct, nor vigour. Being 
led by persons of the lowest rai^ without .skill in war, 

P Pelr.-Crinitui de Bella RwUctno. Op. F»eli*f. Scripl. Her. OefOfc Atga4. 
1717, vuL iii. p. *13* ^ Skid. Hi>t. |i. W. 
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or knowledge of what was necessaiy for aocomplubiog 
their designs ; all their exploits were di^ngiiished only 
by a brut^ and tuuheaning fury. To oppose this, the 
princes and nobles of Suabia and -the Lower Rhine 
raised such of their vassals as still continued faithful, 
and ftttafllting some of the mutineers with open force, 
and others 'by surprise, cut to pieces or-'dispersed all 
who infcMted those provinces; so that the peasants, 
after ruining the open country, and losing upwards *of 
twenty thousand of their associates in the field, were 
obliged to return to their habitations with' less hope 
than ever of relief fromi their grievances.' 

Tbdr These commotions happened at first in pro- 
vinces of Germany where Luther’s opinions had 
Tbnrin^ made little progress ; and being excited wholly 
by political causes, had no connexion with the disputed 
points in religion. But the frenzy reaching^at last 
those countries in which the* Reformation was esta- 
blished, derived new strength frqm circumstances pecu- 
liar to foem, and rose to a still greater pitch of extra- 
vagance. The Reformation, where\,eir it was received, 
increased that bold and innovating spirit to which it 
owed its birth. Men who had the courage to overturn 
a system supported by every thingwhich can command 
respect or reverence, were not to b| overawed by any 
autiiority, how great or venerable kbever. After having 
been accustomed' to consideir tiifimselyes as judges of 
the most important doctrines ili' religion, to examine 
theM freely, and to reject, without scruple, what ap- 
peared' to them erroneous, it was natural for them to 
turn tiie-saine daring and inquisitive eye towa^ go- 
venment; md to think of i^ttfjring whatover^orders 
or htaperfoctions were discovered- titere. < As i^igious 
abuses had' been reformed in several places without tiie 
permission of the magis^te, it was an ealy transition 

* Sedend* libb IL p. ' Petr. OnodaUiu dtiPlUnktaotui TiioiBltM in Cer- 
■umUa ap* Scald. Script, vd. ii. p. tSl, be. 
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to Attempt the redfess of politick grievances in the 
same manner. 

Mora far. No sooucr, theOr did the spirit of revolt break 
oot in Thuringia, a province subject tp t^e elec* 
tor of Saxony, the inhabitants of which were mostly 
converts to Lutheranism, tlmn it assumed a new and 
more dangerous form. Thomas Muncer, one of Lu- 
ther's disciples, liaving establistied himself in that coun- 
try, had acquired a wonderful ascendant over the minds 
of the* people. . He propagated among them the wildest 
and moat enthusiastic notions, but such as tended mani- 
festly to inspire them with boldness, and lead them to 
sedition. “ Luther, he told them, had done 
famticu more hurt than service to religion. He had, 
indeed, rescued the church from the yoke of 
Popery, but his doctrines encouraged, and his life set 
an example of, the utmost licentiousness of manners. 
In order to avoid vice (says he), men must practise per- 
petual mortification. They must put on a grave coun- 
tenance, speak little, wear a plain garb, and be serious 
in their whole deportment. Such as prepare their hearts 
in this manner, may expect that the Supreme Being will 
direct all tlieir steps, and by some visible sign discover 
his will to them; if that illumination be at any time 
withheld, we may expostulate witli the Almighty, who 
deals with us so harshly, and remind him of bis pro- 
mises. This expostulation and auger will be highly 
acceptable to God, and Will at last prevml on him to 
guide us with the same unerring band which conducted 
the patriarchs of old. Let us beware, however, of of- 
fending him by our arrogance ; but as all men are eqiw 
in his eye, let Aem return to, Aat condition of equality 
in whiA he formed tbedi, iui| having all things in com* 
mon, let them live together ^ tothren, without any 
marks of suhurdination orpelk-tdiiuience. 

•S«kciri.lib.ikf»in SMd. IIW- h Ki. 
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Extraragant as these tenets were, they flattered so 
ipany passions is the human hear^ as to make a fleep 
impression. To aim at nothing more than abridging 
the power of the nobili^, was now. considered as a 
trifling and partial reformation, not worth the contend- 
ing for; it was proposed to level every distinction among 
mankind, and by abolishing proper^, to reduce them 
to their natur^. state of equmity, in which all should 
receive their subsistence from one common stock. Mun- 
cer assured thein, that the design was approved' of by 
Heaven, and that the Almighty had in a dream ascer- 
tained hfm of its success. The peasants set about the 
execution of it, not only with the rage which animated 
those of their order in other parts of Germany, but with 
the ardour which enthusiasm inspires. They deposed 
the magistrates in all the cities of which they were mas- 
ters ; seized the lands of the nobles, and obliged such 
of them as they got into their hands, to put on the dress 
commonly worn by peasants, adfl, instead of their for- 
mer titles, to be satisfied with the appellation gpven to 
people in the lowest class of life, (^eat numbers en- 
gaged in this wild undertaking; but Muncer, their 
leader and their prophet, was destitute of the abilities 
necessary for conducting it He had all the extrava- 
gance, but not the courage, which enthusiasts usually 
possess. It was with difficulty he could be persuaded 
to take the field ; and though he soon drew together eight 
thousand men, he suffered bimself to be surrounded by 
a body of cavaliy under the command of the elector of 
Saxony, the landgprave of Hesse, and duke of Brunswick. 
These jniiices, unwilling to shed the blood of their de- 
luded subjects, sent a young nobleman tp their camp, 
wiffi the offer of a general pardon, if they would imme- 
diately lay down their arms, and deliver, up the authors 
of the sedition. Munccr, alarmed at this, .began to 
harangue his followers mth his usual vehemence, ex- 
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horted them not to trust these deceitful promises of 
their oppressors, nor to desert the cause of God and of 
Christian liberty. 

Ptannis But ^e sense of present danger making a 
deCwted. jggpgf impression on the peasants than his elo- 
quence, confusion and terror were visible in every face, 
when a rainbow, which was the emblem that the muti- 
neers had painted on their colours, happening to appear 
in the clouds, Muncer, with admirable presence of mind, 
laid^Id of that incident, and suddenly raising his eyes 
and hands towards heaven, — “ Behold,” cries he, with 
an elevated voice, the sig^ which God has given. 
There is die pledge of your safety, and' a token that die 
wicked shall be destroyed.” The fanatical multitude 
set up instandy a great shout, as if victory had been 
certain ; and passing in a moment from one extreme to 
another, massacred the unfortunate nobleman who had 
come with the offer of pardon, and demanded to be led 
towards the enemy. The princes, enraged at this shock- 
ing violation of the laws of war, advanced with no less 
impetuosity, and began the attack ; but the be- 
M«y 15 . peasants in the combat was not 

such as might have been expected either from their fero- 
city or confidence of success ; an undisciplined rabble 
was no equal match for well-trained troops ; above five 
thousand were slain in the field, almo.st without making 
resistance ; the rest fled, and among the foremost Mun- 
cer their general. He was taken next day, and being 
condemned to such punishments as his crimes had de- 
served, he suffered them with a poor and dastardly spi- 
rit. His death put an end to the insurrection-s of the 
peasants, which had filled Germany with such terror 
but the enthusiastic notions which he had scattered were 
not extirpated, and produced, not long after, effects 
more memorable, as well as more extravagant. 

During these commotions, Luther acted with exem- 

• Slckl. HUt. p. 81. S«A«i<l. lib.S. p. I*. 0«od»iiu» funiuU. lUilicMi. 155. 
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pl^ niddtfatibii'; lil^A cooltiKni' 

■Sm^ HeBf itrithmiilspariiig&e finiibr or emtfS o£ eitiber. 

' On one hand,' he eddresbed a numit^ 
diacoane to die nobles, exhorting ihm to treat' lh^ 
dependants irilh greater humanity and Md togMice. On 
the other, he^aeverely censured the s4Sip|^ Spirit of 
die peasantSj'advising them not to.lnurmur\t hardships 
iiiaq}arable from dieir condition, nor to seek for redress 
by anj but legal means." 

HboMfw Luther’s dunous marriage with Catherine a 
Boria, a nun of a nbble femily, who, haring 
thrown off the veil, and fled from die cloister, happened 
thm.year, and was frur from meeting with the same ap- 
probation. Even his most devoted followers thought 
di^ st^ indecent, at a dme when his country was in- 
voli^ in so many calamities; while his enemies never 
mentioned it with any softer appellation than that of 
incestuous or profane. Luther himself was sensible of 
the impression which it had made to his disadvantage ; 
but being satisfied with his own conduct, he bore the 
censure of his friends, and the reproaches of his adver- 
saries, with his usual fortitude.* 

^ lliis year the Beformation lost its first pro- 
‘ tector, . Frederic dectdr of Saxony; but the 
blow was the less sensibly felt, os he was succeeded by 
his brother John, a more avowdi and roalpos, though 
less able patitpi of Luther and his doctrinea. 

Another event happened dbout the same time, 
which as it occasioned a considerdde change 
Taatwit in thbstate of Gennany, nraat be ttaoed badcto 
. .its souKje. While fte, fitenz^f the Crusades 
pqmeaelod aU Europe during die twel^ and thirteenth 
ceiitiuaeS, several orders of rel^^ioas knighdiood were 
fouli4^ m defence of. the Chrirtute &Uih against hea- 
l^etts and infidels. Among theCC, die Teutonic order 
' ■SMd.HM.p.sr. " '(> : *lMari.Hb.‘D.p.lS. 
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in Gnnaany was one of^e most illustrious, the knights 
of which ^stingoished thesoedites greatly in all the 
enterprises carrM on in the H<4y tend. Bong driven 
at last from their settlements in die east, they were 
obliged to return to their native country. Their zeal 
mid valour w<^ too impetuous to remain long inac- 
tive. They idraded, on very slight pretences, the pro- 
vince of Priissia, the inhabitants of which were still 
idolaters; and having completed die conquest of it 
about the middle of the thirteenth century, held it many 
years as a fief depending on the croivn of Poland. 
Fierce contests arose, during this period between the 
grand-masters of the order and the kings of Poland ; 
toe former struggling for independence, while the lat- 
ter asserted their right of sovereignty with great firm- 
ness. Albert, a prince of the house of Brandenburgh, 
who was. elected grand-master in the year 1611, en- 
gining keenly in tliis quarrel, maintained a long 
war with Sigismund King of Poland ; but having 
become an early convert to Ludier’s doctrines, this 
gradually lessened his zeal for the interests of his 
fraternity, so that he took the opportunity of the 
confusions in the empire, and the absence of the 
emperor, to conclude a treaty with Sigismund, greatly 
to his own private emolumenL By it, that part of 
Prussia, which belonged to the Teutonic order, was 
erected into a secular and hereditary duchy, and the 
investiture of it granted to Albert, who, in return, bound 
himself to do homage for it to the kings of Poland as 
their vassal. Immediately after this, he made public 
profession of toe reformed religion, and married a prin- 
cess of Denmark. The Teutonic knights exclaim^ so 
loudly against toe treachery of toeir grand-master, that 
he was put under the ban of the empire ; but he still 
kept possession of the province which he had usurped, 
and transmitted it to bis posterity. In process oftime, 
this rich inheritance to the electoral branch of toe 
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of Brwidenlij ^h , having 
aMnmed theti^"'^ kings o^.l^88ia,~|i&TO^not only 
^en ;td vri.di <he ptin^ 'in Gennany, hut 

tak^ifheiE Ttt^ tmong tih<j gr^tmonarchs of Eurc^W 
Updn the return of the Fren^i^lKiff to his do^ 


JPSnt 

minions, the eyes of all the in Europe 

were fixed upon him, that, by oM^nng his first 
toFmieh motions, they might form a judgment concern- 
ing his subsequent conduct.' They were not held long 
in suspicion. Francis, as soon as he arrived at Bayonne, 
wrote to the king of England, thanking him for the 
zeal and affection wherewith he had interposed in his 
favour, to which .he acknowledged that he owed the 
recovery of his liberty. Next day, the emperor’s am- 
baMadoijB demanded, audience, and, in their master’s 
naifie, required him io issue such orders as were ne- 
cessary for carrying the treafy of Madrid into imme- 
diate and full execution; he coldly answered, that 
though, for his own part, he determined religiously to 
perform all that he had promised, the treaty con- 
tained so many articles .relative not to himself alone, 
but affecting the interestil^of the Frrach monarchy, that 
he could not take any farther step without consulting 
the states of his kingdom, and that sometime would be 
necessary, in order to,.reconcile their minds to the hard 
conditions which he had consented to ratify.* This re- 
;>ly was considered as no obscure discovery of his being 
^solved to elude the treaty ; and the comjdiment paid 
n Henry appeared a very proper step towards securing 
he assistance of that monarch in thb war with the em- 
reror, to which such a resolutioii would cqriainly give 
ise..' These circumstances, added to the explicit de- 
darafibns which' Francis made in secret to the ambas- 
adoi^'jrbm several pf the Italian powers, fully satis- 


y Slcid. HiiU p. 98. Pfctfcl Abreg6 de I’Hift. de DioU Poibl. p. dOSf dec. 
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fied thenittbat their conjectures with regard to his con- 
duct had . just ; and ,1:^^ idstesd of intending to 

execute ^rSani^isonttble traa^, heVss eager in seise 
the first opporiihiity of revenging those injuries which 
compelled him to fieign ah approbation of it. Even 
the doubts, ,|^ fears, and scruples, which used, on 
other occasi<^^^to hold Clement in a state of uncer- 
tainty, were'^sipated by Francis’s seeming impatience 
to break through all his engagements with the emperor. 
The situation, indeed, of affairs in Italy at that time did 
not allow the pope to hesitate long. S^rza vras still 
besieged by the Imperialists in the castle of Milan. That 
feeble prince, deprived now of Moroni's advice, and 
unprovided with every thing necessary for defence, 
found means to inform Clement and the Venetians, that 
he must soon surrender if they did not come to bis re- 
lief. The imperial troops, as they had received no 
pay since the battle of •Pavia, lived at discretion in the 
Milanese, levying such exorbitant contributions in that 
duchy, as amounted, if we may rely on Guicciardini’s 
calculation, to no less a sum than five thousand ducats 
a day nor was it to be doubted, but that the soldiers, 
as soon as the castle should bubmit, would choose to 
leave a ruined country which hardly ali'orded them sub- 
sistence, that they might take possession of more com- 
fortable quarters in the fertile and untouched territories 
of the pope and Venetians. Tlie assistance of the 
French king was the only thing which could either save 
Sforza, or enable them to protect their own dominions 
from the insults of the imperial troops. 

A insuo For these reasons, foe pope, the Venetians, 
and.duke of Milan, were equally impatient to 
rnperar. come to an agreement with Francis, who, on 
his part, was no less desirous of acquiring such a con- 
siderable accession both of strength and reputation iu 
sueh a confederacy would bring along with it. The 

• Cole. L S 60 . 

« 
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chief objects of ih& alliaace, conduded at 

Coflpae on^fhe 22ii'pf Mi^, tiioiigh kept secret for 
some tune, were to oUige the.essperorto i^t at liberty 
the Freaoh U^’s sons, upon pa;fment of a reasonalde 
nmsom ; and to re-establish -Sforza in- the quiet pos^^ 
sion of the Mflanese. If Charles ahod^,^ refose either 
of these, the contracting parties bom^iliemsdTes to 
bru^ mto the field an arsay of thirty-fiye Abusand men, 
with whidi, after drivuig the Spaniards Out of the -Mi- 
lanese, they would attack the kingdom of Naples. The 
king of England was declared protector of this league, 
which they dignified -with &e name of Holy, because 
the pope was at the head of it ; and in order to allure 
Hewy more efiectually, a principality in the kingdom 
of Ifaples, of thirty thousand, ducats yearly revenue, 
was to be settled on him ; and lands to the value of 
tatf thousand ducats onWolsey his favourite." 
nnpepe No soouer vras this league concluded, than 
. Clement, by the plenitude of his papal power, 
absolved Francis from the oath which he had 
taken: to observe the treaty of Madrid." This 
UiSM. ; right, how pernicious soever in its effects, and 
destructive of that int|^||qq|^. which is the basis of all 
transactions among menv -wast^e natural consequence of 
dm powers which the popes arrogated as the infidlible 
vicegerents of Christ upon muth. But, as in virtue of 
this pretended' prerogative, they had often dispensed 
with oUige!%ps whidi were held micied^ die interest 
some men^^and the credulity of odiers, led them to 
imagine, that, 'fte deoiskms of a sovere^qt pcmtiff au- 
dwfiind^or justified actions which .woni^ 'ofberwise, 
haroheen criminal and impious,^^ , 'V ; 
m diimoveiy of Frank’s intention to dude 

pwr . the treaty of Madrid^ filled dm. esaperor with a 
.' varill^ of disquieting tbon^tts; He Ifad treated 

k P. Hciiter. Bor. Anitr. ^ BwueildcfflViil. li. ltd. 
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an unfortunate prince in die most ungenerous man* 
aer ; he.had displajned an insatuUeambitwn in all his 
negotiadotta with his prisoner ; he hntew what censures 
die former had dmwn npon him, and what apprehen* 
slifois the latter had excited in eveiy court of Europe ; 
nor had he i4Mped from the measures which he pur* 
sued, any oj^yoOe advantages which politicians are 
apt to consiw as an excuse for the most criminal con* 
duct, and a compensation for the severest reproaches. 
Francis was now out of his hands, and not one of all 
the mighty consequences, which he had expected from 
the treaty that set him at liberty, was likely to take 
place. His rashness in relying so far (m his own judg- 
ment as to trust to the mnceri^ of the French king, in 
opposition to the sentiments of his wisest ministers, 
was now apparent ; and he easily conjectured, that the 
same confederacy, the dread of which bad induced him 
to sec Francis at liberty, would now be formed ag^nst 
him with that gallant and incensed monarch at its head. 
Self-condemnation and shame, on account of what was 
past, with anxious apprehensions concerning what 
might happen, were the necessaiy result of these re- 
flections on his own conduct^ and situation. Charles, 
however, was naturally ^firm lbd inflexible in all his 
measures. To' have receded suddenly from any article 
in the treaty of Madrid, would have been a plain con- 
fession of impradence, and a palpable symptom of fear ; 
he determined, .therefore, that it was mp^ suifable to 
his dignity, to insist, whatever might be the conse- 
quences, on the strict execution of foe treaty, and par- 
ticularly^, not to accept of any thing which might be 
oflered as anequivaleqtfor foe restitution of Burgundy .** 
lUqaire* In ccsHeqiw^ of’ tins resolution, he ap- 
pointed Laa^y and Atascon to repair, as 1^ 
hwTt^ ambassadors, to foe court of France, and for- 
mally to summon the king, either to exccutefoo 

<Oaic. l.ivB. 366 . 
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treaty witk the sincerity that became him, or to return, 
according to his o{£di, a prisoner to Madrid. Instead 
of giving them .an immediate answer, Frsmcis admitted 
the deputies of the states of Burgundy to^an audience 
in their presence. They humbly represented to him, 
that he had exceeded the powers vestej^ in a king of 
France, when he consented to alienate, dieir countiy 
from the crown, the domains of which he was bound 
by his coronation- oath to preserve entire and unim- 
paired. . Francis, in return, thanked them for their at- 
tachment to his crown, and entreated them, though 
very faintly, to remember the obligations, which he lay 
under to fulfil his engagements with the emperor. The 
deputies, assuming a higher tone, declared, that they 
would not obey 'commands which they considered as 
. illegal ; and, if he should abandon thein to the enemies 
of France, they had resolved to defend theniselves to 
the best of their power, with a firm purpose rather to 
perish than submit to a foreign dominion. Upon which 
Hi, an. Francis, turning towards the imperial ambas- 
■"w- sadors, represented to them the impossibility of 
performing what he ,had undertaken, and offered, in 
' lieu of Burgundy, to pay the emperor two millions of 
crowns.. The viceroy and Alarcon, who easily per- 
ceived, that the scene to which they had been witnesses, 
was concerted between the king and his subjects in 
order to impose upon tiiem, signified to him their mas- 
ter’s fixed r^jfution not to depart in the smallest point 
from the terns of the treaty, and withdrew.* Before 
. they left the kingdom, they had the mori^cation to hear 
the holy league against the emperor published 
**" . with g^reat solemnity. 

^ ^ Charles no sooner received an account of this 
perot'i confederacy, than he exclaimed, in the most 
publfh manper, andin the harshest terms, against 
war. Francis, as a prince vt^ of futhand of honour. 

« 1Uku.Comami» de Eab. GtL JI^S. Mem. de BeDajt p. 97. 
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He complained no of Clement, whom tie !;oU<‘ited 
in to abandon his new alli^ ; he accused him of 
ingratitude ; he taxed •hiih with an ambition unbecom- 
ing his character ; he. Areatened him not onlj' witli all 
the vengeance which the power of an emperor can 
inflict, but, b^ appealing to a general council, called 
ap before hh^^es all the terrors arising from the au- 
thority of those assemblies so formidable to the papal 
see. It was necessary, however, to oppose something 
else than reproaches and threats to the powerful com- 
bination formed i^inst him. ; and the emperor, proinpt^^ 
ed by so many passions, did not fail to 'exert himself 
with unusual vigour, in order to send supplies, not only 
of men, but of money, which was still more needed, 
into Italy. 

Fctbie 0*1 file other hand, the cflbrts of the cpnfb- 
derates bote no proportion to that animosily 
fcderniw. against the emperor, with which they seemed 
to enter into the holy league. Francis, it wa.s thought, 
would have infused spirit and vigour into the whole 
body. He had his lost honour to repair, many injuries 
to revenge, and the- station among the princes of Eu- 
rope, from which be had fhllen, to recover. From all 
these powerful incitemet^, added to the natural impe- 
tuosity of his temper,^ a war 'more fierce and bloimy 
than any that he had hitherto mi^e upon his rival, was 
expected. Boi Francis had gone through such a scene 
of distress, .and the impression it had td^e was still so 
fresh in his foat he was become 'diffident of 

himself distitisifi|ul of fortune^ and desirous of tranquil- 
lity. To prodhre the releate of his sons, and to avoid 
the restitution.pf Burgundy by paying some reasonable 
equivalent, &ef oljects; a^ for the sake'gf 

these, he would w^ngly him'iMu^ficed Sforza, «md, 
the liberties of ^.'’ein|teror. 1t)c flatteshil-. 

bimself, that foe dtehd ^ iwnfederacy which. 
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had formed would of itself induce Charles to listen, to . 
what .was equitable ; itnd was' afraid ofemj 
considerable forc^ for the relief of the Milanes 
allies, whom be had often found to be more at^i^jC 
to their own interest, than punctual in folfilling their 
engagements, should abandon him as soon as the Im- 
perialists were driven out of that country, and deprive 
his negotiations with the emperor of that weight which 
they derived from his being at the head of a powerful 
league. In the mean tii^e the castle of Milan was 
pressed more closely than . ^ver, and Sforza was now 
reduced to the last extreniily. The pope and Vene- 
tians, trusting to Francis’s concurrence, cqmn^ded 
their troops to take the field, order to relieve him ; 
and an army more than suffi^ent for that service was 
soon formed. The Milanese, ^passionately attached to 
their unfortunate duke, and no less exasperated against 
the Imperialists, who had oppressed them so cruelly, 
were ready to aid the confederates in all their enter- 
prises. 'But the duke d’Urbino, their ' general, natu- 
rally slow and indecisive, and restrained, besides, by 
his ancient' enmity to&e family of Medici, from taking 
any step that plight aggrandize or add reputation to 
the pqpe,' lost some opportunities of attacking tlie Im- 
perialists, aj^d raising the siege, and -refused to improve 
others. -Tlm'e/delayj^^ve Bourbcm time to bring up 
a reinforcement of troops, and a supply of money. 

. He imsaediately took the command ofthe army, 

' ^ and pd^hed <nt the siege wi^fuck vigour, as 
quiddy oU^^ Sfoita to surrehddv ^hp, retiring to 
Lod^^hieh the ccmfedetates had su^nised, left Bour- 
bon titfftdl posiipSiabn of the rest ^t^vdu^y, tho in- 
ipttite^ of which tlie emperor hiid^|m^i^ 'to gmt 

which 
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^^^Fraiicis had played, an^-to be sensible diat, 
J^^Hj^twithstanding all theil address and refine- 
mill^-ments in negotiation, which they boasted of as 
t^eSts peculiarly their own, they had for once been 
overreached in those very arts by a tramontane prii\ce. 
He had hitherto throtrnai'inost dbe whole burden of the 


war upon thbm, taking advantage of their efforts, in 
order to enforce the proposals which he often renewed 
at the court of Madrid for obtaining the liberty of his 
sons. The pope and Venetians expostulated nud coin* 
plained;'' but as they w€tn not able to rouse Francis- 
firom his inactivity, tWr own zeal and vigour gradually 
abated; and Clement; haying already gone farther than 
his timidity usually jpkmitted him, began to accuse 
himself of rashness, and to relapse into his natural state 


of doubt and uncertainty. 

Meuares cmpcrof’s motions depending on hiin- 

orthe.im- self alone, were more brisk and better concerted, 
pemiuts. narrowness of his revenues, indeed, did 


not allow him to make any sudden or great effort in the 
field', but be abundantly supplied that defect by bis 
intrigues and ne||Stiations. Theftmily of Colonfta, the 
most powerful of all the-|loman barons, hud adhered 
uniformly to the tShib^pe or imperial faction, duiiag 
those fierce oontentions between the popeji add empe- 
rors, which, for several a^, -filled Italy and Geiinaany 
with discord c^l^ bloodshdi^ Though thh causes which 
at first gave bktb to the^ destmetive fifoffons existed 
no longer, fi^d't^r^ vpth 'which diey had been ani- 
mat^ vradlit>affteiH measure speat, d^lp.olonna.5 still 
retained a^feUihmeitt to the imperial interest, and 
by fjiacihif tmid^ the of the em- 

perora, ofwir own ten|i> 

tones and pTivileg!l^ T& cardinal Pomneo Colonna, 
a man of a;'tigfauli^4i ^^ | ^ ife | fipw tapper, at 
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the head of the £Eiinily, had long been Clement’s rival,' 
to whose inffaence ia the last txmclare be imput&jh^ 
iisappointinent of all his schemes for attaining ate 
papal dimity, of which, &om his known connexion 
with the emperor, he diought himself seidure. To an 
aspiring mind, this was an injury too great to be for- 
given; and though he had dissembled his resentment 
so far M to vote for Clement at his election, and to 
accept of great offices in his court, he waited with the 
utmost impatience for an opportunity of being revenged. 
Don Hugo de Moncada, the imperial ambassador at 
Rome, who was no stranger to these sentiments, easily 
persuaded him that now was the time, while all the 
papal troops were employed in Lombardy, to attempt 
something, which would at 'once avenge his own 
wrongs, and be of essential service to the emperor his 
patron. The pope, however^whose timidity rendered 
him quick-sighted, was so attentive to their operations, 
and begfm to alarmnd so early, that he might have 
drawn togeth^f troops .sufficient to have disconcerted 
all Colonna’s measures. But' Moncada amused him so 
. artfully with negotiations, promise, and Bdse intelli- 
gence that he lulled asleep al|.'iiis suspicions, and pre- 
vented his taking the .^precautions accessary for 

his safety'; ^d to the^4^grecje*of a prince possessed of 
great power, as «f| reno\^ed for political wisdom, 

8«pika9. 'Colpnh^-at‘ti|n 'hea)d of three thousand men, 
seizhd-one of w gates of his capital, while he, 
imagininghims^to be in pe(^^tseciurily, was 
*^%:^togetker unpr^red for lewti^ shch a feeble 
'.enemy^^^e inhabitahte of Rome pf^rinitted Colonna’s 
trooj^^^m whom tb^ apprehend;^ ab in^ray, to ad- 
vane^l^out oppmation; tbe'iiiope’s giiar^^arere dis- 
peto|^J|ii;^^'niementj'-^d Qem^;l|imself, ^ terrified at 
the dai^i^’^amed pf ^ edacity, a^ deserted 

lay almoifliewi^^Fsdn, fled with piecipitation into the 
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castle of St. Angelo, which was,. immediately invested. 
TV palac&ofihe Vatican, the tkurch ofSt. Peter, and 
the houses of the pope’s ministers and servants, were 
plundered in the most licentious manner. The rest of 
the city was left unmolested. Clement, destitute of 
eveiy thing necessary either for subsistence or defence, 
was Mon obliged to demand a capitulation; and 
Aeconw Moncada being admitted into the castle, pre- 
between scribed to him, with all the haughtiness of a 
conqueror, conditi 9 ns which it was not in his 
perer. power to reject. .-The chief of these was, that 
Clement should not only grant a full pardon to the Co- 
lonnas, but receive them into favour, and immediately 
withdraw all the troops in his pay from the army of the 
confederates in Lombardy.' 

The Colonnas, who talked of nothing less than of 
deposing Clement, and of placing Pompco, their kins- 
man, in the vacant chair of St. Peter, exclaimed loudly 
against a treaty which left them at the mercy of a pon- 
tiff justly incensed against them. But Moncada, atten- 
tive only to his master's interest, paid little regard to 
their complaints, and, by this fortunate measure, broke 
entirely the power of thjei confederates. 

Tbeinpe. While. Ae aripy of the confederates suffered 
lif LfTf j aconsideKable diminution, the Imperialists 
■ received two g^at reipforceme^; one from 
Spain, under the. command of Lannoy and Alarcon, 
which amounted to six thousuid men;r the other was 
raised in the- empire by George Fronsperg, a German 
nobl«^n,w£i0, having served in Italy great repu- 
tiftion, bed. acquired such influence and popularly, 
that muj^tades (ff his countiym^f^pd on every occa- 
sion of. Vgag^t^mnutitaryenj^ragh^, and impatient 
at that jtmohirej^ from ..ue oppression which 
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th^ felt ia religio^ 'as well civil taatteni, crowded 

to his standard; so that, without any other gratuity than 
the payment of a' crown to each man, fourteen thousand 
enlisted in his service. To these the^archduke Ferdi- 
nand added two^diousand horse, levied ia the Austrian 
dominions. But although the -emperoif had raised 
troops, ho could not remit the sums necessary for their 
support His ordinary revenues were exhausted; the 
credit orpriaces, during the infancy of commerce, was 
not extensive; and the cortes-of Castile, though every 
art had been tried to gain them, and some innovations 
had been made in the cemstitution, in order to secure 
their concurrence, peremptorily refused to grant Charles 
any extraordinary supply;^ so that the more his army 
increased in number, the more -were his generals em- 
barrassed and distressed. Bourbon, in particular, was 
involved in such difficultiOs, that he stood in need of 
all his address and courage in order to extricate him- 
self. Large sums were due to the Spanish troops al- 
ready in the Milanese, when Fronsperg arrived with 
sixteen thousand hung^ Gennans destitute of every 
Th^. thbg. Both made their demands with equal 
SLidi da. fierceness; the former claiming their arrears, 
Saent. .. the ' latter, the pay which had been pro- 
mised them, on their ending l^mbardy. ilburbon was 
altogether incapaMe of giving satiafactioii to either. In 
Ais situation he Was ooUutwned to ctKnmit acts of vio- 
lence extremely dioddx^ .to his. own nature, which was 
generous and humane. He seized die |uineipal citizens 
of Millii^ ^nd by threats, and even by torture, forced 
from ti^^.jUfeunsiderable sum;, he rifled the churches 
of all thirir iplate and ornaments; the '^inade^ate siip- 
jdy wdiioh' these aflbrded, he distributed among tl^ 
soldiers,' with so many soothing expresnous of his 
sympat^ and afiectioi^ d^ though it fell far short 
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of the wins due- to thom, it 'f^ppeased their present 
murmurs.' 

BMirbon Among other expedients for raising money, 
Bourbon granted his life and liberty to Moroni 
liberty, baviog been kept in prison since bis in- 

trigue with Pescara, had been condemned to die by the 
Spanish judges empowered to try him. For this re- 
mission he paid twenty thousand ducats; and such 
were his singular talents, and the wonderful ascendant 
which he always acquired over the minds of those to 
whom he had access, that, in a few days, from being 
Bourbon’s prisoner, he became his prime coniidant, 
with whom he consulted on all affairs of importance. 
To his insinuations must be imputed the suspicions 
which Bourbon began to entertain, that tlie emperor 
had never intended to grant him the investiture of 
Milan, but had appointed Leyva, and the other Spanish 
generals, rather to be spies on his conduct, than to co- 
operate heartily towards the execution of his schemes. 
To him likewise, as he still retained,- at the age of four- 
score, all the enterprising spirit of youth, may be attri- 
buted the bold and unexpected measure on which 
Bourbon soon after vwtured.”’ 

Hiideii- Such, indeed, were the exigencies of the 
troops in the Milanese, that it became 
•pert to hie indispensably necessary to take some Immc- 
motiiiu. gfgp relief. The arrears of the 

soldiers increased daily ; the emperor ihade no remit- 
tances to his generals ; and the utmost rigour of mili- 
tary extortion could draw nothing more from a coun- 
try entirely drained and ruined. In this situation there 
was no choice left, but cither to disband the army, or 
to march for aiibsistmice into the enemy’s country. The 
territories of liie Venetians lay nearest at hand ; but 
they, widi their usual ftMaig^and prudence, had taken 
such precaution^ as .Becui!ed;.tbem from any insult. 

llipamoiid. Hist. Uediol. lib. is. p.717. * * svii 417. 
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Nothing therefore, ^remained but to invade the domi* 
nions pf the church, or of the Florentines ; and Cle- 
ment had of late acted such a part as merited the se- 
verest vengeance from the emperor. No .sooner did 
the papid troops return to Rome after the insurrection 
of the GOlonnas, than, without paying any regard to 
the treaQKwith'Moncada, he degraded the cardinal Co- 
lonna, excommunicated the rest of the family, seized 
their places of strength, and wasted their lands with all 
the cruelly which the smart of a'recent injury naturally 
excites. After this he turned his arms against Naples, 
and as his operations were seconded by the French 
fleet, he made some progress towards the co^uest of 
that kingdom j the viceroy being no less destitute than 
the other imperial generals of the money requisite for 
a vigorous defence." 

.15^, These proceedings of the pope justified, in 
appearance, *the measures which Bourbon’s 
pope’i situation rendered nece^ary ; and he set about 
terntoiiM. them Under such disadvantages, as 

furnish the strongest proof both of tlie despair to which 
he was reduced, and of the greatness of his abilities 
which were able to surmount so many obstacles. Hav- 
ing committed the government of Milan to Leyva, whom 
Jan. 30. unwilling to leave behind, he began 

his march in the depth of winter, at the head of 
twenty-five thousand men, composed of nations differ- 
ing from each other in langfuage a|^ - manners.; without 
money, without magazines, without artillery, without 
cacriagiss; in, short, without any of those things which 
are necessaryjto the smallest party, and which seem 
essential to the existence and motions of a g^reat army. 
His,i!0Utelay through ncountry. cut by rivers and moun- 
tains, in ^ich the roads were almost impracticable ; 
as an adi^tihu to his difilculties, the enemy's army, su- 
perior to hiscoi^ in nutnb^, was at hand to watch all 

*jOTjiVitaFiMBp.Ctloii. Guic. L x*Si. 4S4. 
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his motions, and to imprqye every advantage. But his 
troops, impatient of their present hardships, and allured 
by the hopes of* immense booty, \rithout considering 
how ilhprovided they v^ere for a march, followed him 
with great cheerfulness. His iirrt scheme was to have 
made himselfrnaster of Placmitill^'and to have gratified 
his soldiers by the plunder of tilat city; but the vigi- 
lance of the confederate generals rendered the design 
abortive ; nor had he better success in his project for tlic 
reduction of Bologna, which was as seasonably sup- 
plied with as many troops as secured it from the in- 
sults of an army which had neither artillery nor ammu- 
nition. Having failed in both these attempts to be- 
come master of some great city, he was under a neces- 
sity of advancing. But he had now been two months 
in the field ; his troops had suffered every calamity that 
a long march, together with the uncommon rigour of 
the season, could bring upon men destitute of all ne- 
cessary accommodations in an enemy's country; the 
magnificent promises to which they trusted, had hitherto 
proved altogether vain ; they saw no prospect of relief ; 
their patience, tried to the utmost, failed at last, and 
Mutiny of opcn mutiny. Some offi- 

his Hoops, cers, who rashly attempted to restrain them, 
fell victims to their fury; Bourbon himself, not daring 
to aj^ear during the first transports of fheir rage, was 
obliged to fly secretly from his quarters." But this 
sudden ebullition of wrath began at last to subside; 
when Bourbon, who possessed, in a woqderful degree, 
the art of governing &e minds of soldiltn,- renewed his 
promises with more confidence than formerly, and as- 
sured tiiem that titey would be soon accomplished. He 
endeavoured to render their hardships more tolerable, 
by -partaking of them himself; he fitred no better than 
tlie meanest sentinel; hh matched along -with them on 
foot; he joined them in' sii^;uiijg. their camp-ballarls, in 

• Guic. I. Kvin -134. Jovii Vk. CiUon. 163. 
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whidi, with high ^ivises of his valour, they mingled 
many 'Atrokes. of military railleiy on his' poverty ; and 
. wh^yeibthi^came, he allowed them, as a foretaste of 
whet he hadf promised, to plunder the adjacent villages 
.at'disofetion». Encouraged by all these soothing arts, 
they-entisel/ forgot their sufferings and complaints, and 
followed him with the .pame implicit confidence as 
former^.'’ 

'Hn ' Boiterbon, meanwhile, carefully concealed his 
intentions. Rome and Florence, not knowing 
deocei gn vvhich the blow would fall, were held in the 
most disquieting state of suspense. Clement, equally 
solicitous for the safely of both, fluetuated in more than 
his usual uncertainty; and while the rapid approach of 
danger called for prompt and decisive measuses, he 
spent the time in deliberations which came to no issue, 
or in taking resolutions, which, next day, his restless 
mind, more sagacidhs in discerning than in obviating 
difficulties, overturned, without- being able to fix on 
what should be substituted in their place. At bne time 
he determined to unite himself more closely than ever 
with his alliep, and to push on the war with vigour; at 
another, he inclined to bring all differences to a final 
accommodation by a treaty with Lannoy, who, knowing 
his passion for negotiation, solicited ^im incessantly 
Much ts.- with proposals for that purpose. His timidity 
length prevailed, and led him to exclude an 
agreement with Lannoy^ipf which the following 
N>)iio; were the chief articles: That a suspension of 
arms should teke place between the pontifical and im- 
perial' troops for eight- months : that Clement should 
udvanee sixty thousand crowns towards -satisfying the 
demands of the impmAl army: fhat^the Golonnas should 
be absolveA from censure, and tiieir former dignities 
and posmisious be . restored to them: that^the viceroy 
should come, to Rome, 'and -prevent Bourbon from ap- 

(VMwm de Brant, vol. iv. |k ^46, &c. 
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proaching nearer to that city, or to Florence.** On this 
hasty treaty, which deprived him of. all hopes of assist* 
ance from his allies, without afjbrding him any solid 
foundation of security, Clement i^ied so firmly, that, 
like a man extKcated at once out of all difficulties, he 
was at perfect ease, and in the 'fulness of his coiifi* 
dence disbanded all his troops except as many as were 
sufficient to g^ard his own person. This amazing con- 
fidence of Clement’s, who, on every other occasion, was 
fearful and suspicious to excess, appeared so unaccount- 
able to Guicciardini, who, being at. that time the pontifi- 
cal commissary-general and resident in the confederate 
army, had great opportunities, as well as great abilities, 
for observing how chimeiical all his liopes were, tliat 
he imputes the popes conduct, at this juncture, w'liolly 
to infatuation, which tlvose who are doomed to ruin 
cannot ayoid.' * 

Which Lonnoy, it would seem, unenaed to have exe- 

^rbon outed the treaty with great sincerity ; and Having 
duregudt. Clement from the confederacy, wished 

to turn Bourbon s arms against the Venetians, who, of 
all the powers at war with the emperor, had exerted the 
greatest vigour. With this view he- dispatched a courier 
to Bourbon, informing him of the suspension of arms, 
which, in the naane of their common master, he had con- 
cluded with the pope. Bourbon had other schemes, 
and he had prosecuted them now too far to think of re- 
treating. To have mentioned a retreat to his soldiers 
woidd have been dangerous ; his command wa% inde- 
pmdent of Lannoy ; he was fond of mortifying a man 
whom he bad many reasons to hate ; for th^ reasons, 
without-paying the least regard^to the message, he con- 
tinued to ravage . the ecclesiastical territories, and to 
advance towards Florence. Upon this, all Clement's 
terror and anxiety retnming with new force, lie had re- 

* *> Uuic. I. iviB. 4B(i. ' ' Ibid.!, itiu. * 46 . 
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cou^e and eatreated conjured him to 

p^a stop to-Qou^on’s progir^. Laimoy accordingly 
set itjiiit for ^ camp^t durst n^t apjIroacE it ; B6ur- 
^,|)ob*8 soldijbirs. haymg got notice of the truce, raged and 
. threaten^fdisaroddingthe accomplishment of the pro- 
mises hr^i^idh thiby had trusted; their general himself 
coiild h^dly tesOain diem; ^refy person in Rome per- 
'Ce^(^,|tiat nothing remained but tqr prepare f(»/esist- 

g tg-^i'lwrmiirhich it was now impossible to’ %ispel. 

lett^t a|pne, belying on isome aodbiguous and deceit- 
ful ^reiessions, which Bmirbon made of his inclination 
tow^d^ peace, sunk back', into his former security.* 
astimm . Bourbon, on his part, was far from being free 
from solicitude. All his attempts, on any place 
of importance had hitherto miscarried:; and 
Floienoe, towards which he had been approaching for 
■’some time,- was, by the arrival <^Ee d’Urbino's 
V army, put in a condition to iet his power at defiance. 
As ic\iow l^ame necessary to dionge his route, and 
to take instahUy some new resolution, he fixec^ without 
hesitation, on one which was no less daring in itself 
than it was i^ious according to the option of that age. 
This was to^sault and plunder Rome.: Many redsons, 
howeveiV prompted him to it. He was fond of thwarting 
Lannoy, 'who had undertaken for the salely of that city ; 
hte imagined that the emperor would be highly pleased 
to see Clement) the chief author of the lei^e against 
him, humbled ; he flattered himself, that gratifying 
die ^pamfy of his soldiers with such immmise jb^ty, 

' he v^uld attach them for ever to his interest ; or (which 
S probable than any of these) he hoped, that 

by'4itaf|^<d the pcy|^ and fame whichdte irould ac- . 

the concp^jof flie fiis^cify imChristmidcnn, 
d^«hs^nl|^t lay '&e fmmdati^^of sip’ independent 
pow^e;?^ ihat, a%r Asd;ing;^ all^i^ with 

• Guic. I. loo. 
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the emperor, he ihi^ht take possession of Nicies, or of 
some of the Italian states, in his own name.' 

Whatever his mot^veifwere, lie executed his 
po|M't resolution with a rapidity equal to the boldness 
SmTto with which he had formed it. Hie soldiers, now 
that they had theii^rey full ihviewj cothplnincd 
neither of fatigue, nor fJminel nor want of pay. No 
soonef did they begin to^ove from Tuscany towards 
Rome, than the pope, sensible at last how fr^acious 
the hopes had been on whidi he repdied, started from 
his security. But no timie now remained, even for a 
bold and decisive ponti^, to have taken proper mqnturcs, 
or to have formed apy. effectual plan of defence, thider 
, Clement’s feeble conduct, all was consternation, dis- 
order^ and irresolution. He collected, however, such 
of his disbanded soldiers as still -remained in thcPcity ; 
he armc^ the artideers of Rome, and the footmen and 
train-bearers of the cardinals ; he repaired the breaches 
in die walls ; he began to erect new works ; he ciccom* 
municalb<i:;fig|fi^n and dl his troops, branding the 
Germans wfllK name of Lutherans, and the Spaniards 
with that of M^rs." Trusting to these ^effectual mi- 
litary preparations, or to his spiritual arms, which were 
still more despised by rapacious soldiers, lie seems to 
have laid asid£ his natural timidity, and, contrary to 
the advice of all his counsellors^’ determined to Wait the 
approach of an enemy whom he might easily have 
avoided.^' 

^ ' Bourbon, who saw the necessity of duspatch, 
Rone, (Juit his intentions were known, advanced 

with such'speed^ that he gained 8m<erallharches on the 
duke d’Uibino’s amy, and ent^p^ih the plains of 
Rome <m the evening of 5tl^ From thence 
he shewed his.soldiersidie palaces and obnrehes of that 

t Briot If. t7l. ^$B9: • B^kSiril Cimmiiioql /S94. 
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oiiilfe Okristian com- 
npliWc^tli. 4ke'^^es oif doj^ 

k<ytf )^ .^an<ttj aud, coiBi&azidifig; thim to ref^h 
, 1^ mght, aa a preparation for tl^ aw&tdt 

■next daj^^r^sra thi^, inrevmrd th^ir t^ aiilt’ 

p<ki8ession dif &ir^6'tr6fisar^ accg^j&S&ted' 

'« Ean^idteinomingi Bourbon, wl^o had deterhiined 
to di^E!^g||j^h^l!iat.day oith^ by hi6 death or the suc- 
ceisis ot^is'enterprise^ppeaci^ at the head of his troops 
claddn .complete armour, at^ve which he wore a vest 
"^of whUe ^tissue, that he might be more conspicuous 
both^ his^riends and to his enemies ;‘whd as all de- 
pendied pn one J^ld iiflptession, he led them ihitantly 
to%(iris the wallti' - Three distinct bodies, one of (^r- 
, Wne> ajbother of Spaniards,* mid the Wt of .Italians, 
^^Ib^'th^ee diffirent. nations of whom the army: was com- 
pbsed, " were ^pointed to this s^^ice ; if^arate at- 
tack- was ass1|ued to- each } and the;.,|ii||kamy ad- 
vanced to support them, as occasion :iniP|prequire. A 
thick mist cd^iealed their approach uj^ mey reajp|ted 
almost the briUk pf the diteh which surrounded.'^^fae 
suburbs : %aving planted thbir ladders in a moment, 
each brigade rushed bn to the assault with am im^ibtuo- 
si^ heightened by national emulation; They were re- 
ceived at first -w^ . fortitude equd to their ^wn ; the 
Swiss in the pope's guards, ai^ the vetenfp soldiers 
who-had been 'assembled, fought with a cddra^ 'be- 
coiiMlijg men to whom tiie defence of the.iiPblest.city in 
tifiikVjddd was iiitrusled. Bpuibon'S troops, notwitii- 
tiieir val||r> gained no jponn^lbd'eTen 
w way ; iP^n their jteaider:.p(a$[S^^ that 

depended, 

leapMl^MwUi horsd, pressed id i^i^hed a 
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9nd began to irKflM it, encouraging bis tiMitt with hh 
Bmrbon oeo^' to f(Aow bim. Bift at ibat 

very, instant, a musi^-U||let from, the ramparts 
pibrced his groin with a'ji|vo'ttnd,wh^cli he immediately 
felt to be mortal ; but be retained, so mwh presence of 
mind as to desim those v|io were near him to cover his 
body with a cloak, tbit iM dem migbfhiot dishearten 
his troops ; and §900 afUlt' be exp|red with a^Qoun^e 
worthy of a betteir cause, and which would-w^ en- 
titled him to the highest praise^ if he^hadV^o^fallen 
in defence of his country, and-not at the headtof i^s 
enemies.* -v 

Tiie cuy This fatal event could not be concealed from 
taken. army ';- the soldiers soon missed dieir gene- 
ral, whomi'they were accustomed to see in every time 
of danger ; but. instead of being disheartened by their 
loss, it uiimated them with new valour; the name of 
Bourbon resounded along the line, accompanied wUh 
the cry of blood and. revenge. The veforans de- 
fended th^w^ were soon overpowered by numbers ; 
the untraiheMwdy of city-recruits fled at the. sight of 
danger, and enemy,, with irresist^le yiolenco, 
Tusm^ into the TOWU. 

During the combat, Clcmenlt'.-was mnployad at the 
high idtar of St. Peters church in bfl'eritig up to Heaven 
unavailing prayers for victory. - No sooner was be iii- 
formed that his troops began to give way, than, he fled 
with pre^^tation ; ai^ with an in&tuation still more 
amazing any thing already mentioned, instead of 
making jus esetpe by the opposite gate, where there 
was no enemy to oppose it, he shut hinuetf up, togetfa^ 
with thirteen cardinals, the for^m ambassadors, arm 
many persons of distinction, in dlpcastle of St Angelo, ' 
which, from bis late mfdbrtune,^.te.mightftltave k^oiam 
to be an inseejm. relKiat. In bis way from the Vatican 
to that fortresd Itesaw hia m<ppia|iilying before an mut||y, 

* Meois llkl. (iuie. I. p. 445, ke. CKvr. cl« Brant. Sy. fSkpitf^ 
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who pjarsiiedl wi^lstttr^yang j^uarl 
and lam^ta^nsof tHe Itom! 
beg^^niag of^hose 
«uid'dl-co||^trot had lirpa^ 
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i^ries 
I, and b§held Uie 
His o wn credulity 
su^cts/ '• 

It is impossible to (£^cribe, or even to ima- 
^ne, tb^ misery and^horror pf^at scene ^Hich. 
followed, ^^^atever a^<pity^kto by storm can dread' 
from n^itary ra^j 1 uhrestra^ed .by discipline ; hat* 
ever e£cess^ ^e ferocity of the Q^fica^s, the i^arice 
of the“>Spa^iard3i or the licentibusness of the Italians 
could .^mmk, these the wretched inhabitants ' were 
obliged tp.suffer. ' Church^, palaces, and the houses of 
private persons were' plundered without distinction. 
No 'age, of character, or sex, was- ex^pjt . from injury. 
Cardinals, nobl^, fpests, matrons, 'virgins, were all the 
prey of soldierS^'rand at the.me^rcy of ,ineh deaf to the 
voice of'humanity. Nor did these obtiages cease, as is. 
usual, in towns which are ct^ried by assault, when the. 
first fory of foe storm was over'; the Imperialists kept 
possession of-' Rome several months,* i^d, ^during all 
that time^ the insolence and brutality V foe- soldiers 
hardly apat^. Their booty, in re^^ money ^one 
amounted to^ million of ducftts ; wllK they raised by 
ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. Rome, 
though taifon several different times by the northern 
nsitions, who. overran foe empire in the fifth and sixth 
cmituiies, was never treated with so mwfo cruelty by 
the barbarous and heathen Huns; Vandals, pr Goths, a 
now- by foe bigptted . subjects of a Catholic monarch.' 

. After Bourbon’s duatb, foe commtiad of the 
'imperial army devqlved on Philibert de Chalons 
of St W of C^imige, who wifonliffictdty, prevailed 

it^ manj^f hit sbldipin to.;db^ ftom the 
ihviw'foa,mii^ of St. An- 
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gek>. Cleipeiit 1i|p iminediita^ semible of hi* error 


in retired^ 

fo^ Blit u due li 


at ill'provided ond ttnteiioble 

^ 

iofent only^^n plbnder^ Ac siej^ ,'wiA little 

vigour, he did not de^lWrof hbiding out. uiitil'Ae duke 
■ id’^rbino coulA come to his rSIiefc » Thst general ad- 
vOmsed Ot Ae mad of hn%nn.J^fe)Apo8ed of Venetians, 
Florentii^, and Bwiss,. xiisAe pafepf France,'of auffi- 
aent:^rength to have delivered Gfement from^K pr^ 
sent danger. But ^Urbioo, pi«ferrin|r thejndtl^nce 
of his hatred against Ae ftmily-otMedici to the glory 
of delivering Ae capital Of Chrfc^iidom, and the head 
of the church, pronounced Ae enterprise to be too ha- 
zardous; and, fAm an exquisite refinement in revenge, 
having. marched .forward sofar,^.AathiSjarmy Iwingseen 
froinAe ramparto of St. Angelo, flattered the pope ivith 
the prospect of certain relief, he immediately wheeled- 
about, lAd retired.* Clement, deprived of every re- 
source, and' reduced to such extremity of famine ns to 
feed on as8es^fle8h,'*^-iys3 obliged to capitulate on such 
conditions^aff^e conquerors were plea.sed to grescriba 
jumSr He ag^d to pay four hundred, thousand 
ducat^ Ae army ; to surrender to the em- 
peror all the places of strength belonging to 
Ae dhurch ; and, besides giving hosb^es, A remain a 
prisoner himself until Ao chief articles were perform^. 
He was committed to Ae care of Alarcon, who, by his 
severe vigihmce in guarding Francis, Aad given fuU 
proof of hir being qualAed for that office; and Aus, 
by a accident, Ae same man had Ae custody 

of Ae two most illustrious personages iwho' had been 
made priiwners in Europe *duriiw several a^< 

The aeconid of AU efgtoidinary and unex- 
pected ovent feno Wanrprls'mi^an agnee- 
able to Ae esiipcro^ But in order to conc^ 
MM. his sqhpectl^ ndio were filled wi A 

VOI.. IV- ' 
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horror at the success uid crimes oif^eir countiymen, 
and to lessen -the indignation of Ae rest of Europe^- hp 
declared that Rome' had been ' assai^ldsd without any 
order from him. He wrote to all the princes with whom 
he was in alliance, disclaiming his having had any 
knowledge of Bourbon’s intention.” He put himself 
and court into mourning ; commanded the rejoicings 
which had been ordered for. the. birth of his son Philip 
to be stopped ; and employing an artifice no less hypo- 
critical than gross, he appointed prayers and proces- 
sions throughout all Spain for the recovery of the pope’s ^ 
liberty^ which, by an order to his generals, he could have 
immediately granted him.** 

_ , The good fortune of the house of Austria was 

invades no less Conspicuous in another part of Europe. 
Hungary, haviog iuvaded Hung^ with an army 

of three hundred thousand men, Lewis II. king of that 
country, and of Bohemia, a weak and unexperienced 
prince, advanced rashly to meet him with a body of 
men which* did not amount to thirty thousand. With 
an imprq^ence still more unpairdonable> he gave the 
command of these troops to Paul Tomorri, a Franciscan 
monk, archbishop of Golocza. This awkward general, 
in the dress of his order, girt with its cord, marched at 
the head of his troops ; and, hurried on by his own pre- 
sumption, as well as by the impetuosity of nobles who 
despised danger, but -were impatient of long service, 
he fought the fatal battle of Mohaez, in which 
the king, the flower of the Hungarian nobility, 
and upwards of twenty thousand men, fell the 
victims, of hfo folly and ill-con^Uct. flyman, 
of tiMii ^ after his victory, sei^ and kept possession of 
' r, Mveral towns of the greatest Strength in the 
'soufli^ilk ptovinces of Hungary, and overrunning the 
rest'oftbe country, 'carried near two hundred thousand 

I«Ucf« di nrincipi, ii. SSS. 
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persons into. capt|ritjr. As Lewis was die last male of 
tjbe.rojal family of Jj^^Ion, the archdake Ferdinand 
cUidied both his crowns. This claim was founded on 
a double tide; i£e one derived from the ancient pre> 
tensions of the bouse of Austria to both kingdoms ; the 
Other from the right of his wife, the only sister of the 
deceased monarch, the feuded institutions, however, 
subsisted both in Hungary- and Boj^emia in such vigour, 
and the nobles possessed such extensive power, that the 
crowns were still elective, and Ferdinand’s rights, if 
they had not been powerfully supported, would have 
met widi litde regard. But his own personal merit ; 
the respect due to the brother of the greatest monarch 
Feniiniiid ™ Christendom ; the necessity of choosing a 
elected .. prince able to afford his subjects some addi- 
tional protection agmnst the Turkish arms, 
which, as they had recently felt their power, they 
greatly dreaded ; together with the intrigues of his sis* 
ter, who had been married to the late king, overcame 
the prejudices which the Hungarians had conceived 
against the archduke as a foreigner ; and though a con- 
siderable party voted for the vaywode of Transylvania, 
at length secured Ferdinand the tlirone of that kingdom. 
The states oS Bohemia imitated the example of their 
neighbour kingdom ; but in order to ascertain and se* 
cure their own privileges, they obliged Ferdinand, be- 
fore his coronation, to subscribe a deed which they term 
a Rtverse, declaring that he held that crown not by any 
previous right, but by their gratuitous and voluntary 
election. By such a vast accession of territories, the 
hereditary possession of which they secured in process 
of timft to Aeir family, the princes of the house of Aus- 
tria attained that pre-eminence^ power which hadi 
rendered tbein so formidable to the rest of Germany.* 


•8ln4kBMiHtVMcaMd«ttHoag«. Cliidw te Canpo Mobtci, ap' 
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The dissensions bdivreen the pope and em- 
ofthe^'peror proved extremely &vounible to the pro- 
gress of Lutheranism. Charles, exi^perated by 
Clement’s conduct, and fully employed in opposing the 
league #hich^ he had formed against him, had little 
inclination, and less leisure, %.take any measures for 
JttM t5, suppressing the new ojmions in' Germany. In 
ISM. a diet of the empire held at Spires, the state of 
religion came to be considered, and all that the emperor 
required of the princes was, that they would wait pa- 
tiently, and without encouraging innovations, for the * 
meeting of a general council which he had demanded 
of the pope. They, in return, acknowledged the con- 
vocation of a council to be the proper and regular step 
towards reforming abuses in the church ; but contended, 
that a qational council held in Gernifmy would be more 
effectual for that purpose than what he. had proposed. 
To his advice, concerning the discOtii^gei)a<ent of inno- 
vations, they paid so little regard, tbit even during the 
meeting of the diet at Spires, the dimes who attended 


the elector of Saxony and landgrave of Hene-Cassel 
thither, preached publicly, and administered the sacra- 
ments according to the rites of the reformed church.' 
The emperor’s owi Sample imboldened the Germans 
to treat the p^al authori^ with little reverence. Dur- 
ing the heat of his resentment against Clement, he had 
published a long reply to^ angry bri^ which the 
pope had intended as an apology for his own conduct. 


In this manifesto, the emperor, after having^ienume- 
rated many instances of that pontiff’s ingratitude, 
deceit,^ md ambition, all which he ^^nted in the 
and most aggravated colours, appealed from 
/hin^TlLgmml council. At the same time he wrote 
to c^inals,,complainmg of Clement’s 

reqiriHii|| them, if he re- 
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fused or delayed to call a^ouucil, to shew their concern 
for the peace of the Christian church, so shamefully 
neglected by its chief pastor, by summoning that as- 
sembly in their own name.* This manifesto, little 
inferior in virulence to the invectives of Luther himself, 
was dispersed over G^jrmany with great industry, and 
being eagerly read by persons of every rank, did much 
more than counterbalance the effect of all Charles s 
declarations against the new opinions. 

f Goldft Polit Tmper. ^ 984. 
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BOOK V. 

Gemirai ^HE accouut of the ciuel manner in which the 
indigniUon pope had been treated, filled all Europe with 
■gainst the astonishment or horror. To see a Christian 
emperor, gniperor, who, by possessing that digmfy, ought 
to have been the protector and advocate of the holy 
see, lay violent hands on him who ^rejifented Christ 
on earth, and detain his sacred person in rigorous 
captivity, was considered as an impitfty that merited 
the severest vengeance, and which called for the im- 
mediate interpositicm. of every dutiful, son of the 
church. Francis and Henry, alarmed at the progress 
of the imperial arms in Italy, had, even before the tak- 
ing of Rome, entered into a, closer alliance ; and, in 
order to give some check t^^e empero^ ambition, 
had agreed to inake a vigorous diversion in the Low 
Countries. The force of every motive, which had in- 
fluenced them at that time, was now incppsed ; and to 
these was added the desire of rescuing me pope out of 
the emperor's ^ds, a measure no less politic,' than it- 
appeal^, to be. pious. This, however, rendered it 
neceasi^:te abandon their hostile intentions against 
the IxMir^oimtiies, imd.to%d^e Itelyjj&e seat of war, 
as it was Igr vjgpr^ operations there tibey might con- 
tribute mufi eroctually towards delivering Rome, and 
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setting Clement at Jiber^. Francis being now sen- 
sible, that, in his system with regard to the a&irs of 
Italy, the spirit of refinement had carried him too far ; 
and that, by an excess of remissness, he had allowed 
Charles to attain advantages which he might easily 
have prevented|.was to make reparation for an 

error of which he was not often guilty, by an activity 
more suitable to Ute temper. Henry thought his in- 
terposition necessary, in order to hinder tlic emperor 
from becoming master of all Italy, and acquiring by 
that means such superiority of power, as would enable 
himj for the future, to dictate without control to the other 
princes of Europe. Wolsey, whom Francis had taken 
care tosecure by flattery and presents, the certain methods 
of gaining his favour, neglected nothing that could in- .. 
cense his master against the emperor. Besides all 
these pubUo considerations, Henry was influenced by 
one of a more private nature ; having begun, about this 
time, to form .his. great scheme of divorcing Catharine 
of Aragon, towards the execution of which he knew 
that the sanctiii^ of papal authority would be neces- 
sary, he was desirous to acquire as much merit as pos- 
sible with element, by appearing to be the chief in- 
strument of his deliverance. 

Coafede- The negotiation, between princes thus dis- 
not tedious. Wolsey himself con- 
Juij li. duQted it, on tha^part of his sovereign, with 
unbounded powers. Francis treated with him in per- 
s(m at Amiens, where the cardinal appeared, and was 
received with royal magnificence. A marnage between 
the duke of Chleans and the princess Mary was agreed 
to as the basis of the confederacy ; it w4ii resolved that 
Italy should be the dieatre of war ; diesbrangdi of the army 
which should take the field, as we^ as the contingent of j 
troops or of mqitoy, which" each prince should fbraish, 
were settled ; and if the emperor did not accept of the 
proposals which they were jointly to make him, they 
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bound!. themselveB to ded&re war, aad;to 

A bostiUties. Henry, wbo todt^ery leso- 

‘ ration witb impetuosity, entered so eagerly into 
this new alliance, tha^ in order to give Francis the 
stroDg^t proof of his* friendship and respect, he for- 
mally renounced the ancient ^ jU n of t^ English mor 
narchs to th^ crown of Fran^ which had ‘long been 
the pride and ruin of the nation ; as 4 full compensation 
for which he accepted a pension offifty thousand crowns, 
to be paid annually to himself and his successors.* 

^ . The pope being unable to fulfil the conditions 

of his capitulation, still remafoed^ a prisoner 
their five., under the severe custody of Alarcon. The Flo- 
‘ rentines no sooner heard of what had happened 
at Rome, than they ran to arms in a tumultuous man- 
ner; expelled the cardl|^l di Cortona, who governed 
their city in the pope’s name ; defaced the. arms of the 
Medici ; broke in pieces .the statues- of Leo and Cle- 
ment; and declaring ihemsdives a free. state, re-esta- 
blished their ancient popular governn^ent. The Vene- 
tians, taking advantage of the calamity of their ally the 
pope, seized Ravenna, and other places belonging to 
the church, under pretext of keeping 'them in deposit. 
The dukes, of Urbino and Ferrara laid hold likewise on 
part of the spoils of the unfortunate pontiff, whom they 
considered as irretrievably rumed.* 

Ti,, . Lannoy,^n the (^er hai^, la^ured to de- 
rive SQilae solid benefit firom that unforeseen 
event, which gave such splendour and superi- 
oiityto^his master’s arms. For this purp^ he inarched 
to ]^iB!e, .togefoer with Moncaida, and ^ marquis del 
Guasto, at the head of all the troops, whidi th^ could* 
assemble in the kingdom of Naples. The anir^ of 
this rentforcementtlmoughtnew calaipities cm the im- 
happy ii^zens of ;:i<^‘fhe scddier^. envying the 
wesdfo of thmr|con^anicms, iwtaited their licence, and 
• Hterbotls Rjm. F««d. li^ tOS* ^ Guic. L xviil. 45f . 
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with the Utmost nqpacilj gathered the gleanings, which 
had escaped the avarice of the Spaniards and GtPbns. 
There was not now any army in Italy capable of mak- 
ing^head against the Imperialists ; and nothing more 
was requisite to reduce Bologna, and the otlicr towns 
in the ecclesia^cal st a|^ than to have appeared before 
them. But the soldiera having been so long accus- 
tomed, under Bouihon, to an entire relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and having tasted the sweets of living at dis- 
cretion in a great city, almost without the control of a 
• superior, were ^come so impatient of military subor- 
dination, and sd averse to service, that they refused to 
leave Rojgpe, pnl^s all their arrears were paid ; a con- 
dition which they knew to be impossible. At the same 
time, they declared, that they would not obey any other 
person than the prince of Orange, whom the army had 
chosen general. Lannoy, finding that il was no longer 
safe for, him to reipain among licentious froops, who 
de^lmd hla djgn^y, and hated his person, returned to 
Naples ; soon affor the marquis del Guasto and Mon- 
cada thought it prudent to quit. Rome for the same 
reasonliiThe prince of Orange, a general only in name, 
and by the most precarious of all tenures, the good- 
will of soldiers, whom success and licence had rendered 
capricious; was obliged to pay more attention to tlieir 
humours, than they did t^his commands. Thus the 
emperor, inilead of reaj^ig any of the advantages 
which he might have expected from the reduction of 
Rome, had the mortification to see the most formidable 
^dy of trooi^^at he had ever brought into the field, 
continue in 4 i imte of inactivity from which it was im- 
possible to rouse them.* 

nec^web This gs^ve the king of France and die Vene- 
"y.' ^ tians leisure to for^^uew K||^mes, and to enter 
iotoittij. into nejr engagements foraeliveringtiie pope, 
and . preserving the liberties of Italy. The newly re- 

• GoMi Is 454 
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stored republic of Florence very impmdebdy joined 
with Uiem, and Lautrec, of whose abilities the Italians 
entertained a much more favourable opinion than his 
own master, was, in order to gratify them, appointed 
generalissimo of the league. It was with the utmost 
reluctance he accepted that office, being unwilling to 
expose himself a second time to the ^ifficnlties and dis- 
graces, which the negligence of the king, or the malice, 
of his favourites, might bring upon him. The best 
troops in France marched under his command and 
the king of England, though he had not yet declared 
war against the emperor, advanced a considerable sum 
towards carrying on the expedition. Lautrec’s first 
operations were prudent, vigorous, and successful. By 
Ilk open- assistance of Andrew Doria, the ablest sea- 
*>«»• officer of that , age, he rendered himself master 
of Genoa, and re-established in that republic the faction 
of the Fregosi, together with the dominion of Fiwce. 
He obliged Alexandria to surrender after a short sieg^, 
and reduced all the country pn that side of the Tesino. 
He took Pavia, which had so long resisted the arms of 
his sovereigpi, by assault, and plundered it ^th that 
cruelty, which the memory of the fatal disaster that had 
befallen the French nation before its walls naturally 
inspired. All the Milanese, which Antonio de Leyva 
defended with a small body of troops, k^t together, 
and supported by his own address and industiy, must 
have soon submitted to his power, if he had continued 
to bend .the fiorce of his arms against that country. But 
Lautrec durst not complete a conquest which would 
have .been so hononrable to himself, and of such ad- 
vantage to the league. Francis knew hb confederates 
to be more desirous of circumscribing the imperial 
pbwerfin Italy, ^an of squiring new territories for 
him ; and was afraii^, that if Sfoiza were once re-esta- 
blished in Milan, they would second but coldly the 
attack which he intendeds to make on the kingdem of 
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Naples. For this reason he instructed Lautrec not to 
push his operations with too much vigour in Lomhiardy ; 
and happily the importanities of the pope, and the so- 
licitations of the Florentines, the one for relief^ and the 
other for protection, were so urgent as to furnish him 
with a decent pretext for marching forward, without 
yielding to tlie entreaties of tlie Venetians and Sforza, 
who insisted on his laying siege to Milan.'* 

The cm- While LautTCc advanced slowly towards 

the’i^'ip' emperor had time to deliberate con- 

at uberty. ceming tlie disposal of the pope’s person, who 
still remained a prisoner in the castle of St. Angelo. 
Notwithstanding the specious veil of religion, with 
which he usuadly endeavoured to cover his actions, 
Charles, in many instances, appears to have been but 
little under the influence of religious considerations, 
and had, frequently, on this occasion, expressed an in- 
clination to transport the pope into Spain, that he might 
indulge his ambition with the spectacle of the two most 
illustrious personages in Europe successively prisoners 
in his court. But the fear of giving oflencc to all 
Christendom, and of filling his own subjects with hor- 
ror, obliged him to forego that satisfaction." The pro- 
gress of the confederates made it now necessary, either 
to set the pope at liberty, or to remove him to some 
place of confinement more fiecure than the castle of St 
Angelo. Many considerations induced him to prefer 
the former, particularly his want of the money, requi- 
site as well for recruiting his army, as for paying ofl the 
vast arrears due to it. In order to obtain this, he had 
assembled the cortes of Castile at Valladolid about the 
beginning of the year, and having laid before 
leb. 11. jjjj affaire^ and represented the 

taecessi^ of making great preparfitions to resist the 
enemies, whom envy at the suecess'which had crowned 
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Ill's arms vrouid linite sgaidkt him, be demanded .a large 
supply in die most pressing terms ; but the cortes, as 
the nation was already exhausted by extraordinary do- 
■- natives, refused to load it with any new burden^ and in 
spite of all his endeavours to gain or to intimidate' the 
members, persisted in this resolution.' 'No resource, 
therefore, remained, but the extortipg Clement, 
by way of ransom, a sum sufficient for discharging what 
was due to his troops, without whdch it was vain to 
mention to them their leaving Rome. 

Nor was the pope inactive on his part, or his intrigues 
unsuccessful towards hastening such a treaty. By'Hat- 
tcry, and the appearance of unbounded confidence, he 
disarmed the resentment of cardinal Colonna, and 
wrought upon his vanity, which made him desirous 
of shewing the world, that as his power had at first 
depressed the pope, it could now raise him to his for- 
mer dignity. By favours and promises he gained Mo- 
roni, who, by one of those whimsical revoltitions which 
occur so often in his life, and which so strongly display 
his character, had now recovered his credit and autho- 
rity with the Imperialists. - The address and infiuence 
of two such men esmily removed all the obstacles which 
retarded an adbommodation, and brought ffie treaty for 
Clement's liberty to a conclusion, upon conditions hard 
indeed, but;not more, severe than a princf. in his situa- 
^on had reason to expect. He was obliged to advance, 
in ready money, a hundred thousand crowns for the 
:us%of .ffie army ; -to pay the same sum at the distance 
ofn^o^ight; and, at ffie end of three months, a hun- 
dir^Wd fifty ^busand more. He engi^;ed nottotake 
par^i 'the war.against France, either in Lombardy or 
in l^i^les ; .he granted him a bull of cruzado, and the 
tenth^cbf ecdesiastical revenues in Spain; and he not 
only gnVe hosta^^ but put the emperor in possession 

several towns, as a security for the performance of 

' ' •6udk>T.i.p;«4. ■' ■' 
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Iheilfi articles.* Haviug.raised, the first moieiy by a sale 
of ecclesiastical dignities aod benefices, and odwr ex- 
^ ^ pedients equally uncanonical, a day was fixed 
for delivering him from imprisonment. But 
Clement, impatient to . be free, after a tedious confine- 
ment of six months, as well as full of the suspicion and 
distrust natural t(^tbe unfortunatic, was so much afraid 
that the Imperialists might still throw in obstacles to 
put off his deliverance, that he disguised himself, on 
the night preceding the day when he was to be set free, 
in the habit of a merchant, and Alarcon having t;emit- 
ted somewhat of his vigilance upon the conclusion of 
the treaty, he made his escape undiscovered. 11c ar- 
rived before next morning at Orvietto, without any at- 
tendants but a single officer ; and from thence wrote a 
letter of thanks .to Lautrec, as the chief instrument of 
procuring him liberty.'* 

Overtnia During these transactions, the ambassadors 
of the cm- of France and England repaired to Spain, in 

peror to i ® i i tmr i i i 

Fmica consequence of the treaty which Wolsey. had 
•nd ^“'F'goncluded with the. French king, llic emperor 
unwilling to draw on himself the united forces of the 
•two monarchs, discovered an inclination to relax some- 
what the rigour of the treaty of M^rid, to which hi- 
therto, he. had adhered inflexibly. He offered to ac- 
cept of the ^wo millions of crowns, which Francis had 
proposed to pay as an equivalent for the duchy of 
.-Burgundy, and to set his sons at liberty, on condition 
that he would recall his army out of Italy, and restore 
Genoa, together with the other conquests which hc*had 
made in that counby. With reg^d to Sforza, he in- 
sisted that his fate should be. determined by the judges 
' i^pointed to mquire into his crimes. These proposi- 
tions being made to, Henry, he transmitted them to his 
ally die Frmich king, vdiom it .imgoefnevly concerned 

t Gale* L svBi. 467, &e. 
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to exasune aliid to aobwot them ; and if Francit had 
been aincerely. sdidtous, either to conclude peace or 
preserve consistency in his own-conduct, he ought in- 
stantly to have closed with overtures which differed but 
little from the propositions which he himself had for> 
merly made.‘ But his views were now much changed ; 
his alliance with Hen^, Lautrec’s progress in Italy, and 
tile superiority of his army there above that of the em- 
peror, hardly left him room to doubt of the success of 
his enterprise against Naples. Full of those sanguine 
hopes, he was at no loss to find pretexts for rejecting 
or evading what the emperor had proposed. Under 
the appearance of sympathy with Sforza, for whose in- 
terests he had not hitherto discovered much solicitude, 
he again demanded the full and unconditional re-esta- 
blishment of that unfortunate prince in bis dominions. 
Under colour of its being imprudent to rely on the em- 
peror's sincerity, he insisted that his sons should be set 
at liberty before the French troops left Italy, or sur- 
rendered Genoa. The unreasonableness of these de- 
mands, as well as the reproachful insinuation with which 
they were accompanied,irritated Charles to such a degree 
that he could hardly listen to them with patience ; and 
repenting of his moderation, which had made so little 
impression on his enemies, declared that he .would not 
depart in the smallest article from the coni^tions which 
he had now offered. Upon this the French and £ng- 
lishambassadors (for Henry had been drawn unaecount- 
ablj^'to concur with Francis in these sbunge proposi- 
tions) diteaanded and obtained their audience of leave.^ 
i5S8.‘ heralds, who had accompanied 

jin. «t. tiie ambassadors on purpose, though they had 
hitherto concealed tiieir character, having assumed the 
tosigiM of their office, appeared in the emphror’s court, 
and being admitted into his presence, they, in the name 

■ te TrahiSf B. f 49« 
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of their retpective^asten, and with all the solemnities 
customaiy on such occasions, denounced war, against 
Tbeyde- him. Charles received both witii a dignity suit- 
•gainst Uie able to his own rank, but spoke to each in a tone 
emperor, adapted to the Sentiments which he entertained of 
their sovereigpis. He accepted tlie defiance ot' the Eng- 
lish monarch with a firmness tempered by some degree 
of decency and respect. His reply to the French king 
abounded with tliat acrimony of expression, which per- 
sonal rivalship, exasperated by the memory of many in ju- 
ries inflicted as well as suflered, naturally suggests. He 
desired the French herald to acquaint his sovereign, that 
he would henceforth consider him not only as a base 
violator of public faith, but as a stranger to the honour 
and integrity becoming a gentleman. Francis, too high- 
spirited to bear such an imputation, had recourse to an 
uncommon expedient in order to vindicate his character. 
Vrancii instantly sent back the herald with a cartel 
Se*im*** defiance, in which be gave tlie emperor the 
rwtoan^ lie in foiTO, challenged him to single combat, 
gie comhai. name the time and place of the 

encounter, and the weapons with which he chose to fight. 
Charles, as he was not inferior to bis rival in spirit or 
bravery, readily accepted the challenge ; but, after seve- 
ral messages concerning the arrangement of .all tlie cir- 
cumstances lelative to the combat, accompanied witli 
mutual reproaches, bordering on the most indecent 
scurrility, all thoughts of this duel, more becoming the 
heroes of romance than the two greatest monarchs of 
their t^e, were entirely laid aside.' 

The effect example of two personages so illustrious 

of ibii te drew such general attention, and carried with it 
thecintooi SO much authority, that it had considerable in- 
ofdMUing. in producing an important change in 

manners all over Europe. . Duels, as has already been 
observed, had long been permitted by the laws of all 

i.Recueil 4ef Tnat^B.S. MefD.4e Bdlijp 105»&c. Sandov. i B37c 
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the Europeaii nations, and fo^injg; a paitof their jiiris- 
' prudence, were authorized by the magistrate, on many 
occasions, as the most proper method, of terminating 
questions wi% regard to property, or pf deciding those 
, which respected crimes. But single coinbats being con- 
sidered as solemn appealsto the omniscience and jus- 
tice of the Supreme Being, Ibey were allowed only in 
, public causes, according to the prescription. of law, and 
. carried on in a judicial form. Men accustomed to this 
"manner of decisions in courts of justice, were naturally 
led to apply it to personal and private quarrels. Duels 
‘ which at first could be appointed by the civil judge 
alone, were fought without the inteiposition of his au- 
thority, and in cases to which the laws did not extend. 
The transaction between Charles and Francis strongly 
countenanced this practice. Upon every atfroht, or in- 
jury, which seemed to touch his honour, a gentleman 
thought himself entitled to draw his sword, and to call 
on his . adversary to give him satisfaction. Such an 
opinion becoming prevalent among men of fierce cou- 
rage, of high spirit, and of rude manners, when offence 
was often given, and revenge was always prompt, pro- 
duced most fatal consequences. Much of the best b^d 
in Christendom- was shed; many useful lives wefe sa- 
crificed ; and, at some period^ war itself; hath hardly 
been more destructive than iSese private contests of ho- 
nour. Sopowerful,h6wevty, isthedominionoffashion, 
that neither the terror of penal laws, nor reverence for 
religion, have been able entirely to abolish a practice un- 
known among the ancienty, and not justifiable by any 
principle of reason ; though the same rime it must be 

admitted, that, to Ais absuiri custom, we must ascribe 
in, some degree the. extraordinary gentlemen and iom- . 
plaisance of modem ro'anners,‘qnd that respect&l atten- 
rioxi *bf one man to Imoriier^ which at present, ienlkr the 
soci^ intercourses of .life far-more.^eeable and decent, 
than asnorig the most civilized iwriohs of antiquity. 
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Retreat of the two mooarchs seemed so cag:erto 

***^''‘ ^ personal combat, 

Rome. Lautrec continued his operations, which pro- 
Febmaiy. Hiorc decisive. His army, which 

was now increased to thirty-five thousand men, advanced 
. by great marches towards Naples. The terror of their 
approach, as well as the remonstrances and the entrea- 
ties of the prince of Orange, prevailed at lost on the im- 
perial troops, though with difficulty, to quit Rome, of 
which, they had kept possession during ten months. 
But of that flourishing army which had entered the city, 
scarcely one half remained ; the rest, cut off* by the 
plague, or wasted by disease, the eflects of their inac- 
tivity, intemperance, and debauchery, fell victims to their 
crimes." Lautrec made the greatest cflbrts to attack 
them in their retreat towards the Neapolitan territories, 
which would have finished the war at one blow. But 
the prudence of their leaders disappointed all his mea- 
sures, and conducted them with little loss to Naples. 
The people of that kingdom, extremely impatient to 
shake off the Spanish yoke, received the French with 
open arms, wherever they appeared to take possession ; 
and,*Gaeta and Naples excepted, hardly any place of 
importance remained in the hands of the Imperialists. 
The preservation of the former was owing to the strength 
of its fortifications, that of the latter to the presence of 
Ficnch imperial army. ‘ Lautrec, however, sat down 
bniega before Naples ; but finding it vain to think of 
**"***“’ reducing a city by force while defended by a 
whole army, he was obliged to employ die slower, but 
less dangerous method of blcwkade ; and having taken 
measures which appeared tohimeffectual^lieoonfidendy 
assured his. master, that famine would soon compel thr 
besieged to capitblate. lliese bop^ were strongly con< 
firmed by the defeat of a vigorous, attempt made by the 
enemy in order to recover the command of t^ sea. The 
. ■'Gvk.Lniil.Wa 

vot. tv. q 
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galleys of Andrew Soria^ unde^ the cominand ofi liis 
nephew Philippino^ guided the mouth of Ihe harbour. 
Moncada, who had succeeded Lannoy in the vice-royal- 
ty, rigged out a number of galleys superiorj,to Doria s, 
manned then^ with a chosen body of Spanish veterans, 
and gomg on board himself, together with the marquis 
del Guasto, attacked Philippino before the arrival of the 
Venetian and French fleets. But the Genoese admiral, 
by his superior skill in naval, operations, easily triumphed 
over the valour and number of the Spaniards. The vice- 
roy was killed, most of his fleet destroyed, and Guasto, 
with many officers of distinction, being taken prisoners, 
were put on board the captive galleys, and sent by 
Philippino as trophies of his victory to his uncle.® 

Ciicum- Notwithstanding this flattering prospect of 
trhiSfre. success, many circumstances concurred to frus- 
**•« trate Lautrec’s expectations. Clement, though 
he always acknowledg^ed his being indebted to 
Francis for the recovery of his liberty, and often com- 
plained of the cruel treatment which he had met with 
from the emperor, was not influenced at this juncture by 
principles of gratitude, nor, which is more extraordi- 
nary, was he swayed by the desire of revenge. His past 
misfortunes rendered him more cautious than ever, and 
his recollection of the errors which he had committed, 
increased the natural irresolution of his mind. While 
he amused Francis with promises, he secretly negotiated 
with Charles ; and being solicitous, above all things, to 
re-establish his family in Florence with their ancient 
authority, which he could not expect from Francis, who 
had entered into strict alliance with the new republic, 
he leaned rather to the side of his enemy flian to that 
of his benefactor, and gave Lautrec no assistance to- 
wards carrying on his operations. The Venetians 
viewing with jealousy the progress of the French arms, 
were intent only upon recovering snch maritime towns 

• • Ouk. I. lii. tft. P. Heater. 1U». i. c. t. fi. fSl. 
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in the Neapolitan dominions as Wire to be possessed by 
their republic, while they were altogether careless about 
the reduction of Naples, on which the Success of die 
common cause depended.* The king of England, in- 
stead of being able, as had been projected, to embarrass 
the emperor by attacking his territories in the Low 
Countries, found his subjects so averse to an unnecessary 
war, which would have ruined the trade of the nation, 
that in order to silence their clamours and put a stop to 
the insurrections' ready to break out among them, he 
was compelled to conclude a truce for eight montlis 
with the governess of the Netherlands.’’ Francis, him- 
self, with the same unpardonable inattention of which 
he had formerly been guilty, and for which he had suf- 
fered so severely, neglected to make proper remittances 
to Lautrec for the support of his army.'' 
ncToitof These unexpected events retarded the pro- 
DorUtfrom ff^sss of thc French, discouraging both the 
FfMce. general and his troops ; but thc revolt of An- 
drew Doria proved a fatal blow to all their measures. 
That gallant officer, the citizen of a republic, and trained 
up from his infancy in the sea-service, retained the spi- 
rit of independence natural to the former, together with 
die plain liberal manners peculiar to the latter. A 
stranger to the arts of submission or flattery necessary 
in courts, but conscious at the same time of his own 
merit and importance, he always offered his advice with 
freedom, and often preferred his complaints and remon- 
strances with boldness. The French ministers, unac- 
customed to such liberties, determined to ruin a man 
who treated them with so little deference ,* and tliough 
Francis himself had a just sense of Doria s services, as 
well as a high esteem for his character, thc courtiers, 
by continually representing him as a man haughty, in- 
tractable, and more solicitous to aggrandize himself than 
to promote the interest of JFrance, ^wlually undermined 

• Gtfc. I. *i*. 491. 9 Herbert* 90. Byiocf* 44. *50. ^ Otiic. L *fiii.478. 
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the foundations 4>fihw 

suspicioniijilnd du^btist From ili^ce ^roceseaed 
affronts and indignities put upon I^ria. His 
mi|Mntments were not regularly paid i his advice, even 
^ navid .affairs, was often slighted; an attempt was 
made to seize the prisoners takeh by his nephew in the 
sea>fight off Naples; all which he bore with abundance 
/of il| humour. But an injury offered to his country, 
transported him beyond all bounds of patience. The 
French began to fortify Savona, to clear its harbour, 
ifod) removing thither some branches of trade carried 
on at Genoa, plainly shewed that they Intended to ren- 
der that town, which had been long the object of jea- 
lousy and hatred to the Genoese, their rival in wealth 
and commerce. Doria, animated with a patriotic zeal 
for the honour and interest of his country,- remonstrated 


against this in the highest tone, not without threats, if 
the measure were not instantly abandoned. This bold 
action, aggravated by the malice of the courtiers, and 
placed in the most odious light, irritated Francis t6 such 


a degree that he commanded Barbesieux, whom be ap- 
point^ admiral of the Levant, to sail directly to Genoa 
with the French fleet, to arrest Doria, and to seize his 


g^alleys. This rash order, the execution of which could 
have been secured only by the most profound secrecy, 
was concealed with so little care, that Doria got timely 
intelligence of i^ and retired with all his g^leys to a 
place of safety. Guasto, his prisoner, who had long 
observed and fomifnted his growing discontent, and had 
ofien a%red him by nmj^ficent j>ron^e8 to enter into 
th^ emperor's service, iaid hold on this favourable. op- 
portunity. While his indignation and resentment were 
at thetshirnght, he prevuled on him to disptrtch one of 
hisoiffic^ to the- imperial court with' his overtures and 
demaada.j.lhe negotiaffon^was not Imig; Charles, folly 
sensible OMheimportanee of such an acquisition, granted 
him whahtytr terms he required. D^a sent bachhis 
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commission, logger with thecollar of St Michael, (b 
Francis, and hoisting the«impi^al colours, sailed widi 
all his galleys towards Naples,.not to block up the har- 
bour of that unhappy city, as he had formerly engaged, 
but to bring them protection and deliverance. 

Wretched His arrival opiened the communication with 
theFreoch' the sca, and restored plenty in Naples, which 
“ow reduced to the last extremity ; and 
i)Im. the French, having lost their superiority at sea, ■ 
were soon reduced to great straits foi want of provi- 
sions. The prince of Orange, who succeeded the vice- 
roy in the command of the imperial army, shewed him- 
self by his prudent conduct worthy of that honour which 
his good fortune and the death of his generals had twice 
acquired him. Beloved by the troops, who remember- 
ing the prosperity which they had enjoyed under his 
.command, served him with the utmost alacrity, he let 
slip no opportunity of harassing the enemy, and by 
continual alarms or sallies fatigued and weakened them.' 
As an addition to all these misfortunes, the diseases 
common in that country during the sultry months, be- 
gan to break . out among the French troops. The pri- 
soners communicated to them the pestilence which the 
imperial army had brought to Naples from Rome, and 
it raged widi such violence, that few, either oiiicers or 
soldiers, escaped the infection. Of the whole army, 
not four ^ousand men, a number hardly sufficient to 
defend the camp, were capable of doing duty;* and 
being .now besie^d in their turn, they suffiered all the 
miseries from which, the Imperialists were delivered. 
Lautrec, after struggling long with many disappoint- 

ments and calamities, which preyed on his mind at the 
same time that the pestilence wasted his body, 
died, lamenting the ne^igence of his sovereign, 
and thb infidelity of his allieA, io which so tpany brave 

* JjMl. lib. «U*L B. Sk. Sijima Vto ©Mire, f- IMS. Wl*r»**^l*** 
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men had fitllen Victims.* By his death, and the indis- 
position of the other g^er^s, the command devolved 
on' the marquis de Saluou, an officer altogether unequal 
f^j^h a trqst. He, vrith troops no less dispirited than 
niibu the reduced, retreated in disorder to Aversa; vrhich 
****^* tovm being invested by the prince of Orange, 
Saluces was under the necessity of consenting, that he 
himsfdf should remain a prisoner of war, that his troops 
should' lay down their arms and colours, give up their 
baggage, and march under a guard to the frontiers of 
France. By this ignominious capitulation, the wretched 
. remains of the French army were saved ; and the em- 
petor, by his own perseverance, and the good conduct 
of his g^erals, acquired once more the superiority in 
Italy." 

^ The loss of Genoa followed immediately upon 

co»m its the ruin of the army in Naples. To deliver his 
country from the domiiiion of foreigners was 
Doria’s highest ambition, and had been his principal 
inducement to quit the service of France, and enter into 
that of the emperor. A most favpurable opportunity . 
for executing this honourable enterprise now presented 
itself. The city of Genoa, afflicted by the pestilence, 
was almost deserted by its inhabitants ; the French gar- 
rison, being neither regularly paid nor recruited, was 
reduced to an inconsiderable number ; Doria’s emissa- 
ries found that such of the citizens as remained, being 
weaiy alike of the French and imperial yoke, the rigour 
of which they had alternately felt, were ready to wd- 
co^ him as their deliverer, and to second all his mea- 
sures. Things wouring this promising aspect he Sailed 
towards coast of Genoa; on his approach tlm French 

gallics rtitired ; a Small body of men which he landed, 
surprised'pne of the gates of GenCa in the night-time ; 
Trivndci, fVench goV^or, with his feeble garrison, 

Ifntrr. Bettun Aotlr. ^ S3i. 
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Sept It. Wmself up in the citadel, and Doha toofc 
• possession of the towa without bloodshed or 
resistance. Want of provisiotu quickly obliged Tri- 
Tulci to capitulate; the people; eager to abolish, such 
an odious monument of their servitude, ran tog^ar 
with a tumultuous violence, and levelled the citadel 
with the ground. 

uitiiite- It was now in Doria’s power to have rendered 

himself the sovereign of his countiy, which he 
had so happily delivered from oppression. Tlie 
fame of his former actions, the success of his present 
attempt, the attachment of his friends, the gratitude of 
his cowitrymen, together with the support of the em- 
peror, all conspired to facilitate his attaining the su- 
preme authority, and invited him to lay hold of it. 
But with a magnanimity of which there are few exam- 
ples, he sacrificed all thoughts of aggrandizing himself 
to the virtuous satisfiiction of establishing liber^ in his 
country, the highest object at which ambition can aim. 
Having assembled the whole body of the people in the 
court before his palace, he assured them that the hap- 
piness of seeing thehi once more in possession of frec- 
doto, was to him a full reward for all his services; that, 
more delighted with the name of citizen than of sove- 
reign, he claimed no pre-eminence or power above his 
equals ; but remitted entirely to them the right of set- 
tling what form of government they would now choose 
to be established among them. The people listened 1o 
him with tears of admiration and of joy. Twelve per- 
sons were elected to jiew-model the constitution of the 
republic. The influence of Doria’s yirtne and example 
communicated itsdf to his countoymen ; the factions 
which hid long tom and ruined ^e state, seemed to 
be forgotten; pradent precmitipns were taken to pre- 
vent their reviving; and the same form of government 
which has subsist^ with little variation since that time 
in Genoa, was established with universal a|>plausc. 
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Doria lived to. a a^^ beloved, respected,, and- 
bonoured'by liis cpdntiymen; and adhering uhifonniy 
to his pro£^(^ of moderation, withont arrogating 
a^y thing unbecoming a private citizen, he preserved -a 
g^^t ascendant over the councils of the republic, which 
' otii^d its being to his generbsity. . The authority which 
he possessed was more flattering, as well as more satis- 
.faeto^,.than that derived from sovereignty; a domi- 
nion fmmded in love and in gratitude; and upheld by 
veneration for his virtues, not by the dread of his power. 
His memory is still reverenced by the C^noese, and he 
is distinguished in their public monuments, and cele- 
brated in the works of their historians, by the most 
,'honou^ble of all appellations, aH£ fathee of his 

CbUNTET Ann THE BE8TORER OF ITS LIBERTY.* 

15S9. Frantds, in order to recover the reputation 
of his arms, discredited by so many losses, 
luuiKta. .made new efforts in the Milanese. But the 
count of St. Pol, a rash and unexperienced ofiicer, to 
whom he g^ve the command, was no match for Apto- 
nio de Leyva, the ablest of the imperial generals. He, 
^ by his . superior skill in war, checked, with a handful 
,of men, the brisk, but ill-concerted moti<ms of the 
French ; and though , so infirm himself that he was car- 
ried ccmstantly in a litter, he surpassed them, when 
occasion required, no less in activity than in prudence. 
By an unexpected march he surprised, defeated, and 
tAk prisoner the count of St. Pol, raining the French 
army in the Milanese as entirdy as the prince (tf Orange 
had that lyhich begged Naples,’ 
it^ifin '^ Amidst these vigorous qpemtiQiu in the field, 
iioa»be<^ .^pMih party (UscQvered nn impatimit draire of 
o^iad^P^ace, and continual, negotiations vrdU carried 
for that pu^KMie. .The French king, dis- 

S Quit. !• tSbt. p. 498. 8 %qiiU Dptfa^ p. 1146, Jot. Hut Itb. iitI. 
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conmge^ and almost exhausted by so many onsoccess- 
fnl ente^rises, was reduced now: to think of obtainin|^ 
the release of his sons by conc^uons, not by the terror 
of his arms. The pope hoped to recover by a tr^ty; 
whatever he had lost in the war. The emperor, npi> 
withstanding the advantages which he had gained, had 
many reasons to make hj|m wish for an accommodation. 
Solyman, having overrun Hungary, was ready to break 
in upon the Austrian territories with the whole force of 
the Hast The Reformation gaining ground daily in 
Germany, the princes, who fiivoured it had entered 
into a confede^y which Charles thought dangerous 
to the tranqnilli^ of the empire. The Spaniards mur« 
mured at a war of such unusual length, the weight of 
which rested chiefly on them. The varied and extent 
of the emperor's operations far exceeded what his re- 
venues could support : his success hitherto had been 
owing chiefly to his own good fortune and to the abi- 
lities of his generals ; nor cOuId he flatter himself that 
they, with troops destitute of every thing necessary, 
would always triumph over enemies still in a eondition 
to renew their attacks. All parties, however, were at 
equal pains to eoneeal or to dissemble their real senti- 
ments. The emperor, that his inability to carry on the 
war might not 1^ suspected, insisted on high terms in 
the tone of a conqueror. The pope, solicitous not to 
lose his present allies before he came to any agree- 
ment with Charley continued to make a thousand pro- 
testatimis of fideli^ to the former, while he privately 
negotiated with the latter. Francis^ afraid that his con- 
federates mig^t prevent him by treating for themselves 
with the^inperor, had recourse to many dishonourable 
artificesj^lh order to turn their attention from the mea- 
sures which he was taking to adjust all differences with 
his rival. 

In this situation p( affiw, when all the contending 
powers wished fm^peace, but durst not ventuiu too 
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hastily on the stops necessary for attaining it, two 
ladies, undertook to procure this blessing so much der 
^^ired by -'all Europe. . These were Margaret of 
Austria, duchess dowi^er of Savoy, the empe- 
r6r*s aunt, and Louise, Francis’s mother. They agreed 
on an interview at Gambray, and being lodged in two 
adjoining' houses, between which a communication 
was opened, met together without ceremony or obser- 
vation, and held daily conferences, to which no person 
whatever was admitted. As both were profoundly 
skilled in business, thoroughly acquainted with the 
secrets of their respective courts, and possessed with 
perfect confidence in each other, they soon made great 
progress towards a final accommodation ; and the am- 
bassadors of all the confederates waited in anxious 
suspense to know their fate, the determination of 
which was entirely in the hands of those illustrious 
negotiators.* 

Sepmtt But whatever diligence they used to hasten 

Ae forward a general peace, the pope had the ad- 
dress and industry to get the start of his allies, 
jna* so. by concluding at Barcelona a particular treaty 
for himself. The emperor, impatient to visit Italy in 
his way to Germany; and desirous of re-establishing 
tranquillity, in the one country, before he attempted to 
compose the disorders which abounded in the other, 
found it necessary to secure at least one alliance among 
the Italian states, on which he might depend. That 
with Clement, who courted^t with unwearied impor- 
tunity seemed more proper than any other. Charles, 
being extiemely solicitous to make some reparation for 
the iaeults which he hiad offered to the sacr^ diaracter 
of the pope, and to r^eem past ofiences by n^ merit, 
granted Clement, notwithstanding all his misfortunes, 
terms mote favourable than he could have expected 
after a continued serira of success. Among other 

* P. Hwier. Ret. AaMt. Ub. i. c. 3. 1 J3. JMcm. dc Beikj,-. ji. Iti. 
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ariSdes he engaged to restore all the territories be- 
longing to the ecclesiastical state; to re-establish the 
dominion of the Medici in Florence ; to give his na- 
tural daughter in marriage to Alexander the head 
dtat family ; and to put it in the pope’s power to decide 
c(mceming the fate of Sforza, and ^e possession of the 
Milanese. In return for these ample concessions, Cle- 
ment g^ve the emperor the investiture of Naples with- 
out the reserve of any tribute, but the present of a 
white steed, in acknowledgment of his sovereignty ; 
absolved all who had been concerned in iissaulting 
and plundering Rome, and permitted Charles and his 
brother Ferdinand to levy the fourth of the ecclesi- 
astical revenues throughout their dominions.* 

Augut 5. I'he account of this transaction quickened the 

Crabiv Cambray, and brought Margaret 

and Louise to an immediate agreement. The 
and Fnn- treaty of Madrid served as the basis of that 
which they concluded ; the latter being intend- 
ed to mitigate the rigour of the former. The chief 
articles were, That the emperor should not, for the 
present, demand the restitution of Burgundy, reserv- 
ing, however, in full force, his rights and pretensions 
to that duchy ; That Francis should pay two millions 
of crowpg as the ransom of his sons, and, before they 
were set at liberty, should restore such towns as he 
still held in the Milanese ; That he should resign his 
pretensions to the sovereignty (tf Flanders and of Ar- 
tois; That he should rebc^ce all his pretensions to 
Naples, Milan, Genoa, and every other place beyond 
the Alps; That he should immediately consummate 
the maiiiage concluded between him and the em}>e- 
ror*8 sist^ Eleanora/ 


■ Gaic. 1. six* JMV, 
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Adrante. 'Hius Frtuicis, chiefy.frbm his impatience to 
STen^ procure liberty to bis sons, saci^ced ev^ 
rpD ; - ^ thing which had at first prompted him to take 
spoils, or which>had induced himj by c<mtinuing bps- 
ImtieS dniing nine successiveMsampaigns, to proti^t 
the wasr to a length hardly known in £uro^ before 
die establishment of standing armies, and thi^ imposi> 
tion of exorbitanf! taxes, became universal. The em- 
peror, by this treaty, was rendered sole arbiter of the 
fate of Italy ; he delivered his territories in the Nether- 
lands from an unpleasaiU badge of sulqectibn; |^d 
after having baffled his rival in the field, he prescribed 
to him the conditions of peace. The difierent ponduct 
and spirit with which the two monarchs carried on the 
operations of war, led naturally to such an issue of it. 
Charles, inclined by temper, as well as obliged by his 
situation, concerted all his schemes with caution, pur- 
sued them with perseverance, and observing circum- 
stances an^ events with attention, let- none escape that 
could be improved to advantage. Francis more enter- 
prising than steady, undertook great designs with 
warmA, but often executed them widi remiasness ; and 
diverted by his pleasures, or deceived by his favourites, 
he lost on several occasions the most promising oppor- 
tunities of success. Nor had the character qjf the two 
rivals themselves greater influence on the operations 
of war, than the opposite qualities of the generals 
whom they employed. Among the Imperialists,' valour 
tempered with prudence ;'fs^lity'.p(^. invention aided 
by experience;' discernment ..to penetrate the designs 
of their enemies ; a provider^ . .sagacity in conducting 
thdS^#P measures ; in a wbi^,*all the . talents, which 
foon gteat commandeirs and ei&ure victeiy, Were con- 
spicttbiilV-' Among the French, these qualifies iSere 
either tiffing, or file very reverse bf them abounded; 
nor oouM they bo^bf one man (unlete Mre except 
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Lautrac, who was alwajm unfortunate) that equalled 
the merit of Pescara, Lejva, Guasto, the prince of 
Orange, and other leaders, whom Charles had to set 
in opposition to them.* Bourbon, Moipn^ Doria‘, who 
bj Iheir abilities and conduct mig;ht have been capable 
of bdancing the superiority which the Imperialists had 
acquired, were induced to abandon the service of 
France, by the carelessness of the king, and the malice 
or injustice of his. counsellors; and the most fatal 
blows given to France during the progress of the war, 
proceeded from the despair and resentment of these 
three persons. 

The hard conditions to which- Francis was 
*1^ M obliged to submit were not the most afflicting 
Franaa. circumstances to him in the treaty of Cambray. 
He lost his reputation and the confidence of all Europe, 
by abandoning his allies to his rival. Unwilling to 
enter into the details necessary for adjusting their in- 
terests, or afraid that whatever he claimed for them 
must have been purchased by farther concessions on 
his own part, he g^ve them up in a body ; and without 
the least provision in their behalf, left the Venetians, 
the Florentines, the duke- of Ferrara, together with 
such of the Neapolitan barons as bad joined his army, 
to the mercy of the emperor. They exclaimed loudly 
against this base and perfidious action, of which Francis 
himself was so much ashamed, that, in order to avoid 
the pain of hearing from their ambassadors the re- 
proaches which h® justly merited, it was some time 
before h® would cohsent to allow them an audience, 
Charles, on the other hand, was attentive to the interest 
of every person who had adhered to him ; tlic rights oi 
some of diis Flemish subjects, who bad estates or pre- 
tensions in France, were secured;, one article was in- 
serted, obliging Francis to restore the blood and memory 
af the constable Bourbon; and to grant his heirs the 
possession of his lands which-had been forfeited; ano- 
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ther, by which indenmificatidat'wtts stipulated fpr ^ose 
French gentiemen who had accomplanied Boiirbon in 
his exile.*’ This conduct, laudable in Itself and placed 
in the most striking light by a cemparisdn with that of 
Francis, gained Charles' as mu^ esteem as the success 
of his arms had acquired him glory. 

Francis did not treat the king of 'England 
qufewcTia with the same neglect as his other allies. He 
communicated to him all the steps of his nego- 
tiation at Gambray, and luckily found that monarch in ■ 
a situation which left him po choice, laut to approve im- 
plicitly of his measures, and to ooncur with thein. 
HbKheme Henry had been soliciting the pope for some 
order to obtain a divorce from Gatha- 
hiiqoeen. rioe of Aragon his queen. Several motives 
combined in prompting the king to urge his suit. As 
he was powerfully influenced at some seasons by reli- 
gious considerations, he entertained many scruples con- 
• ceming the legitimacy of his marriage with his brother’s 
widow ; his affections had long been estranged from the 
queen, who was older than himself, and had lost all the 
charms which she possessed in the earlier part of her 
life ; he was passionately desirous of having male issue ; 
Wolsey artfully fortified his scruples, and encouraged 
his hopes, that he might widen the breach between him 
and tlie emperor, Catharine’s nephew ; and, what w^ 
more forcible perhaps in its operation than all these 
united, the king had conceived a violent love for the 
celebrated Anne Boleyn, a young lady of great beauty, 
and of greater accomplishments, whom, as he found it 
impossible to gain her on other terms, he determined to 
raiaq.to^e throne. The papsd authority had often been 
interposra to grant divorces ibr reasons less specious 
thsui those, which Henry produced. When the matter 
was first proposed to CSement, during his imprisonment 
in the castle of St Angelo, as his hopes of recovering 

* Onto. I. xii. p. 5S5. P< Htntm. Her. Autir. lib. s. c. 4. p; fS5. 
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liberty depended entire^ on the king of England, and 
his ally of Francej he expressed the wannest inclination 
to gratify him. But no sooner was he set free, than he 
discovered other sentiments. Charles, who espoused 
the protection of his aunt vridi zeal inflamed by resent- 
ment, alarmed the pope on the one hand with threats, 
which nnde a deep impression on his timid mind; and 
allured him on the other with those promises in favour 
of his family, which he afterward -accomplished. Upon 
die prospect of -these, Clement not only forgot all his 
obligations to Henry, but vratured to endanger the in- 
terest of the Romish religioil in England, and to run the 
risk of alienating that kingdom for ever from the obe- 
dience of the papal see. After amusing Hcniy during 
two years, wi& all the subtleties and chicane which the 
court of Rome can so dexterously employ to protract or 
defeat any cause ; after displaying the whole extent of 
his ambiguous, and deceitful policy, the intricacies of 
which the English historians, to whom it properly be- 
longs, have found it no easy matter to trace and unravel ; 
he, at last, recalled the powers of die delegates, whom 
he had appointed to ju^e in the point, advocated the 
cause to Rome, leaving the king no other hope df ob- 
taining a divorce, but from the personal decision of the 
pope himself. As Clement was now in strict alliance 
widr the emperor, who had purchased his friendship 
by the exorbitant concessions which have been men- 
tioned, Henry despaired of procuring any sentence from 
die former but what was dictated by the latter, llis 
honour, however, and passions concurred in preventing 
him from relinquishing his scheme of a divorce, which 
he determined to accomplish by other means, and at any 
rate ; and .the condnusince of Francis's friendship being 
necessary to counterbalance the emperor's power, he, in 
order to secure that, not only offered no remonstrances 
ag^ainst the total neglect of their allies, in the treaty of 
Cambray, but made Francis the presept of a large sum, 
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as a brotherly contributioii tbtpi^’die payment'of the 
ransom for his sona' V , 

Aiit.ta Soohafier the treaty of pence was conchideid, 

the. emperor landed in Italy a numerous 
JSy. - fnim of &e Spanish ngbili^y^and a oonsider- 
ablebody'bf tiobps. -He left the govemm^lM Spain 
during his absence, to the empress l8abeUa.W By his 
long residence , in that country,- he had acquired such 
thorough knowledge of the character of the people, that 
be could perfectly accommodate the maxims of his go* 
vemmeat to diieir genius. He could even assume, upon 
some occasions, such popular manners as gained won- 
derfully upon the Spaniards. A striking instance of 
his disposition to gratify them had occurred a few days 
before he embarked for Italy : he was to make his pub- 
lic entry into the city' of Barcelona ; and some doubts 
having arisen among the inhabitants, whether they 
should receive him as emperor, or as count of Barce- 
lona i Charles instantly decided in favour of the latter, 
declaring that he was more proud of that ancient title, 
than of his imperial crown. Soothed with this flatter- 
ing expression of his regar^ the citizens welcomed 
him with acclamations of joy,^^d the states of the pro^ 
vince swore allegiance to his son Philip, as heir of the 
county»of Barcelona. . A similar oath had been taken 
in all the kingdoms of Spain with equal satisfaction.' 

-The emperor appetued in Italy wifli the pomp atm 
power of a conqueror. Ambassadoie flK>m ail the prin- 
ces and states of that countiy his court, wait- 

ing to receive his decision wifli i^nAio their fate. At 
Geaoa, where he first landed, life vms received vrith tie 
acctaipil^s dti| to the p«otee^/of Aeir liberties 
Havihglraiwured Doria with maiqr marks of distinction,- 
and bbft^^ on the republic several new privileges, 
he proed^^ to Bdibgne, thd phu» ficed upon for his 

"<He1iNftii1lB.di1Bdi17.1ek 
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interview with pope. He affected to unite 
' ‘ in his pdblic entry into tiiat city the state and 

majesty that suited an emperor, with the humility be* 
coming an obedient son of the church ; and while at 
the head of twenty thousand veteran soldiers, able to 
give layr. to all Italy, he kn^led down to kiss the feet of 
that pope whom he had so lately detained a pri- 
soner. The Italians, after suffering so much from the 
ferocity and licentiousness of his armies, and after hav- 
ing'been long accustomed to form in their imagination 
a picture of Charles, which bore some resemblance to 
that of the barbarous monarchs of the Goths or Huns, 
who had formerly afflicted their country with like cala- 
mities, were surprised to see a prince of a graceful ap- 
pearance, affable and courteous in his deportment, of 
regular manners, and of exemplary attention to all the 
offices of religion.^ They were still more astonished 
when he settled all the concerns of the princes and 
states which now depended on him, with a degree of 
moderation and equity much beyond what they had ex- 
pected. 

iiii mede- Charlcs himself, when he set out from Spain, 

intending to give any such extraordi- 
of it. nary proof of his self-denial, seems to have been 

resolved to avail himself to the utmost ol tlie superiority 
which he had acquired in Italy. But var^jous circum- 
stances concurred in pointing out the necessity of pur- 
suing a very different course. The progre.ss of the 
Turkish sultan,, w^to,^ after over-running Htangar>-, hud 
penetrated'ittto Austria, andlaid siege to Vienna, 
with an army of a hundred and fifty thousand 
men, loudly called^^pon him to collect his whole force 
to (mpose that torrent ; and thpugb the valour of the 
Germuis, the prudent conduct of Ferdinand, to- 
^ gether with the tceacheryvof the Vixier, sron 
obliged Solyman to iffiandon that enterprise with dis- 

' Stndov, HUt. del Emip.Cari. V. ii. 
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grace and loss, the religious disorders still ^orring in 
Germany, rendered the preMnce of the emp^r highly 
necessary there.*' The Florentines, instead of giving 
their consent to* the re-establishment of the Medici, 
which, by the treaty of Barcelona, emperor had 
bound himself to procure, werepreparing to. defi^ their 
liberty by force of arms ; the preparations for jour- 
ney had. involTed him in unusual expei^es; and oh 
this, as well as many other occasioirs, the multiplicity 
of his aii^irs, together with the narrowness of his reve- 
nues, obliged him to contract the schemes which his 
boundless ambition was apt to form, and to forego pre- 
sent and certain advantages, that he might guard against 
more remote but unavoidable dangers. Charles, from 
all .these considmntions, finding it necessary to assume 
an air ofmoderation, acted his part with a good gprace. 
He admitted Sforza into his presence, and not only gave 
him a iul^pardon of all past offences, but granted him 
the investiture of the duchy, together with his niece, 
the king of Denmark’s daughter, in marriage. He al- 
lowed tha duke of Ferrara to keep possession of all his 
dominiosQ, adjusting the points in dispute between him 
and the pope, with an impartiality not very. agreeable 
to the latter. He-came to a final atxommodation witli 
the Venetians, upon the reasonable condition of their 
restoring w|gitever they had usurped during the late 
war, either in the Neapolitan or Papal territcdes. In 
return for so many concessions, he exacted considerable 
sums from each the powers whom he treated, 
which they paid withoutyeluetsicej and which afforded 
him .tiie means of proceeding Oh his journey towards 
Genhsiity^ith a^agi^eeiiSe soitiible to his dignity.'* 
t^we treaties, which restored tranquillity to 
e tedious war, the calamities of which 
gftbe sffitotedthatcpuntiy, wmopublish- 

at Bologna with great solemnity on the 

tSWSw. ISI. Caic.L H.590. SMor..u. 55, &c. 
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1st day of the year 1530, Amidst the 'universal accla- 
mati(ms of the people, applauding the emperor, to 
whose moderation .and generouty they ascribed the 
blessing of peace which Aey had so long desired. The 
Florentines alone did not partake of this general joy. 
Animated with a zeal fof liberty' more laudable than 
prudent, they determined to oppose the restoration of 
the Medici. The imperial army had already entered 
their territories, and formed the siege of their capital. 
But though deserted by all their allies, and left without 
any hope of succour, they defended themselves many 
months with an obstinate valour worthy of better suc- 
cess ; and even when they surrendered, they obtained a 
capitulation which gave them hopes of securing sonic 
remains .of their liberty. But the emperor, from his 
desire to gratify tlie pope, frustrated all their expec- 
tations, and abolishing their ancient form of govern- 
ment, raised Alexander de Medici to the same absolute 
dominion over that state, which his family have retained 
to the present times. Philibert de Chalons, prince of 
Orange, the imperial general, was killed during this 
siege. His estate and titles descended to bis sister 
Claude de Chalons, who was married to Ren6, Count 
of Nassau, and she transmitted to her posterity of tlic 
house of Nassau the title of princess of Orange, which, 
by their superior talents and valour, they h^ve rendered 
so illustrious.' 

State of >f. After the publication of the peace at Bo- 

ceremony of his coronation as 
goat, in king of Lombardy and emperor of the Romans, 
Fobs tsf* which the pppe performed with the accustoine4 
and S4. formalities, nothing detained Charles in Italy,'' 
and hd; began to prepare for his journey to (Germany. 
His presence becaime every day mpre necessary in that 
country, and was solicited with equal importunity by 

% ‘ Gak. L XX. p. 341, lee. P. Houter. Her. Adik. lib. ii. c. 4. p. 936 . 
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the Catholics an^ by the favourers of the new doctrines. 
During that lohg interval of tranquillily, .which the ab- 
sence of the emperor, the contest between him and the 
pope, and his attention to the war with France, afforded 
them, the latter gained much ground. Most of the 
princes who had embraced Luther's opinions, .had not 
only established in their territories that form of worship 
which he approved, but had entirely suppressed the 
rites' of the Romish church. Many of the free cities 
had imitated their conduct Almost one half the Ger- 
manic body revolted from the Papal see, and' its au- 
thority, even in those provinces which had not hitherto 
shaken off the yoke, was considerably weakened, partly 
by the example of revolt in the neighbouring states, 
partly by the secret progres^'^'pf the reformed doctrine 
even in those countries where it was not openly em- 
braced. Whatever satisfaction the emperor, while he 
was at open enmity with the see of Rome, might have 
felt in those events which tended to mortify and em- 
banass the pope, he could not help perceiving now, 
that die- religious divisions in Germany would, in the 
end, provd extremely hurtful to the imperial authority. 
The weaikn^s of former emperors had suffered the great 
vassals of die empire to make such successful encroach- 
ments upon their power and prerogative, that during 
&e whole course of a war, which had often required 
the exertion of his utmost strength, Charles hardly drew 
any effectual aid from Germany, and found that mag- 
nideent tides or obiBolete pi^t^ions were almost the 
only advantages which he had gained by swaying the 
imperial sceptre. He became fully sensible, that if he 
dU dot recover in some degree the prerogatives which 
hhi predebessots had Ibst, and acquire the audior ity, as 
-well ds ptfssess the name, of head of the enq;>ire, his 
hijid^ di^^ty wtrald contribute more to obsthict than, to 
proraoto^ftas attibitious schemes. Nothing he saw, was 
more esientiat towards attaining this, than to. suppress 
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opiniong which might form new bonds of confederacy 
amoi^ the princes of the empire, and unite them by ties 
stronger and more sacred than any political connexion. 
Nothing seemed to lead more certainly to the accom- 
plishment of his design, than to employ zeal for the esta- 
blished religion, of which he was the natural protector, 

. as the instrument of extending his civil authority. 
Proceed- Accordingly, a prospect no sooner opened of 
Orel coming to an accommodation with tlic pope, 
Arireh 15 emperors appointment, a diet of 

1539. ' the empire was held at Spires, in order to take 

into consideration the state of religion. The decree of 
the diet assembled there in the year 1 520, which was 
almost equivalent to a toleration of Lutlier's, opinions 
had given great offence to the rest of Christendom,., The 
greatest delicacy of address, however, was requisite in 
proceeding to any decision more rigorous. The minds 
of men kept }n perpetual agitation by a contrewersy car- 
ried on, during twelve years, without interpaission of de- 
bate, or abatement of zeal, were now inflamed to a high 
degree. They were accustomed to innovations, and saw 
theboldest of them successful. Havingnotonly abolished 
old rites, but substituted new forui.s in their placed tliey 
were influenced as much by attachment to the system 
which they had embraced, as by aversion to that which 
they had abandoned. Luther himself, ofa spirit not 
to be worn out by the leng;th and obslinacy.of the com- 
bat, or to become remiss upon success, dontinuod the 
attack with as much vigour. as be bad begun it. Ilis 
disciples, of whom many equalled him in zeal, and 
some surpassed him in learning, were no less capable 
than their inaster to conduct the controversy ig the 
properest manner. Many of the laity, some even of 
the princes, trained up amidst these incessant disputa- 
tions, and in die habit of listening to the arguments of 
the contending partita, who alternately appealed to 
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them as judges, came to be profoundly skilled in all the 
questions trhidi were agitated, and, upbn occasion, 
could shew theidSelves not inexpert in any oi the arts 
with which these theplogical encounter were managed. 
It waa obi^us from all these circumstances, that aiiy 
violent decision of the diet must have inunediately pre- 
cipitated matters into confusion, and have kindled in 
Germany the flames of a religious war. All, therefore, 
that the archduke^ and the other commissioners ap- 
pointed by the emperor, demanded of the di^j'was,to 
enjoin those states of the empire which hadyhitherto 
obeyed the decree issued against Luther at 'W’mixu, in 
1524, to persevere in the observation of it^ and to pro- 
hibit the other stat^ from attempting any far&er inno- 
vation in religion, particularly from-abolishing die mass, 
before the meeting of a genei^ council. After much 
dispute a decree to that effect was approved of by a ma- 
jority of voices.' 

Xhe fcu elector of Saxony, the marquis of Bran- 

denburg, the landgrave of Hesse, the dukes of 
pRrteit Ltinenbnrg, the prince of Adhalt, together with 
deputies of fourteen imperial or free cities," 
April t9‘ a, solemn protest against this decree, as 

unjust and impious. On that account they were dis- 
tinguish^ by the name of Protest ants," an appella- 
tion whi^ hath since become better known, and more 
honourable, by its being applied indiscriminately to all 
the sects, of whatever denomination, which have re- 
volted from the Homan see. Not satisfied widi this 
deduration of their dissent from the decree of the diet, 
the Protestants sent ambassadors into Italy, to lay their 
grie^ees before the empwor, from whom they met 

■SWd.Hictur. 

« wcMStmibtirgh, Nuimiliiirghp'Dlii, ConiUnce, Baitlingen, 

Wiiidihdm, MeineageOj. li^ Kempten, Hailbnn, liqit Weitiembiiig^i Nqid- 
U|igen, and ftt Oil. . 
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with the mort discouraging reception. Charles was at 
Deiiii^ close union with the pope, and so- 

licitous to attach him inviolably to his interest, 
and an During their long residence at Bologna, they 
held many consultatioaB concerning the most 
effectual means of extirpating the heresies which had 
sprung up in Germany. Clement, whose cautious and 
l^mid mind the proposal of a general council fdled with 
horror, even beyond what popes, the constant enemies 
of such 'assemblies, usually feel, employed every argu- 
ment to dissuade the emperor from consenting to that 
measure. He represented general eouneils of factions, 
ungovernable, presumptuous, formidable to civil au- 
thority, and too slow in their operations to remedy dis- 
orders which required an immediate cure. Experience, 
he said, had now taught both the emperor and himself, 
that forbearance and lenity, instead of sootliing the 
.spirit of innovation, had rendered it more enterprising 
and presumptuous ; it was necessary, therefore, to have 
recourse to the rigorous methods which such a despe- 
rate case required ; Leo's s^tence of excommunication, 
together with the decree of |he diet at Worms, should 
be carried into execution, and it was incumbent on the 
emperor to employ his whole power, in order to over- 
awe those on whom the reverence due either to eccle- 
siastical or civil authority had no longer any influence. 
Charles, whose viewswere very different from the pope’s, 
and who became daily more sensible how obstinate and 
deep-rooted the evil was, thought of reconciling the Pro- 
testants by means less violent, and considered the con- 
vocation of a council as no improper exp^ent for that 
purpose but promise^ if gentler arts failed of success, 
that then he would exert himself with rigour to reduce 
to the obedience of the holy see these stubborn enemies 
of the Catholic faith**. / 

• F. Paul. xlfU. Seek. I. ii. 14S Hiit. de Confets. <l'Aaxk«Mi](h, pu U. Cbj- 
t/cus, 410. Aatvr. 157S, p. 
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Eiqieni Sii<^;.ifere tiie s<entimenlBr\v^liitv;vbi<||^.^ 
empimi: Mt (^t for G«.caiaiiij, btKrui^ 

. appo^iii Hf ^Upifetobe bold at Augs« * 

b^g; ' ‘Ip bia journey iowairda Aat cily, be md 
, mwy oppOitapitiM of observing the dispositiim ofwe 
6ermans^iii^.r^brd to the points in controversy, and 
found Ibeir ininds every #bere somucb irritat^dhd in- ' 
flanged, as convinced biniflbatnothingtendingtoseverity 
or rigourougbttoboattempted, until dl other measures 
rane is ineffectual. Gtemade Jiis public entry 

' ! into ^yg^burg with elU^ordiimry pomp; and 
found there such a full assemUy of the members of the 
diet, 'as was suitable both to .|he importance of the. af- 
fairs which were to eome dnder their consideration, and 
to the honour of an^entperor^ fvho, after a long absence, 
returned !to them crowned widf re^tation and success. 
His presence aeons to .hare communicated to all parties 
an unusual spirit of. moderation and desire of peace. 
The elector of Saxony would, not permit Luther to ac- 
company him to the diei^ lest he should offend the em- 
peror by bringing into his presence a person excommu- 
nicated.by' the pope, and Who had b^ the author of . 
all those dissensions which it now appeared so- difficult ^ 
to compose. At the emperor’s desire, all the Protestant 
princes forbade the divines who accompanied them, to 
preach in public durii^ their residence at Augsburg. 
For the same reason they employed Melancthon, die 
man of the gresAest learning, as well as of the most 
pacific and gende spirit am<mg the reformers, to draw 
up a confession of. their &ith, .cxprdi^ in terms as lit- 
de offensive to the Roman Gadflies, as a regard for 
trudi would pe^t* Melan c thon , . who seldom 
•jjj^.siiffered the rancour of controversy to envenom 
'his styto, even in writings purely pplenucal, 
exeratod^jn. taiik so agreeable to, his. nidurd . disposition 
with greSittP^tmtion imd address. .The| creed which 
he compllllll^^own by '^e nmnie of the 
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£r6te the place wheie it was pfesented, was 
read publibty' in die diet. Some Popish divines were 
appointed to examine it; they bi^ught in tbeir animad> 
versions; a dispute ensued betweq^them and Melanc- 
thon, seconded by some of his ‘brethren; but though 
Melancthon softened some articles, made concessions 
with regard to others, and put the least exceptionable 
sense upon all ; though the emperor himself laboured 
with great earnestness to reconcile the contending par- 
ties; so many marks of distinction were now establish- 
ed, and such insuperable barriers 'placed between the 
two churches, that all hopes of bringing about a coali- 
tion seemed utterly desperate.*’ 

From the divines, among wbom his endeavours had 
been so unsuccessful, Charles turned to the princes 
their patrons. Nor did' he find them, how l^esifous 
soever of accommodation, or willing to oblige the em- 
peror, more disposed than.the former to renounce their 
opinions. At that time zeal for religion took posseraion 
of the minds of men, to a degree which can scarcely 
be conceived by those who live in an age when the 
passions excited by die first manifestations of truth,' and 
the first recovery of liberty,, have in a great measure 
ceased to operate. This ze^ was then of such strmigth 
as to overcome attachment to their political interests, 
which is commonly the predominant motive among 
princM. The elector of Saxony, die landgrave of Hesse, 
and other chiefe of the Protestants, though solicited 
separately by the emperor, and allumd by the promise 
or prospect of those advantages which it was known 
they were more solicitous to attain, refused, with a for- 
titude highly worthy of imitation, to abandon what 
they deemed the cause of God, for the sake of any 
ear^y acquisition.** 

Every schepie inr order to gain or disunite the Pro- 

' »8eekfiid. Iib.fi. 1A9f &c. Ab^ SoutMfi A|rinfics EtaiwelM ti>. Hcnn. Van 
Hint Hist Liter. Bcite. Ups. tTt7, lot. p. . . v. 
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Seran da- testaiit party proving alyortive, nothing nQ|R re- 
mainedlw the emperor but to thke iome Vigo- 
“*'*■'*’ rous ion^asures^ltowa^ asserting the doctrines 
and authority of the established church. These, Cm- 
peggio, ti|e papal nuncio, had t^ways rocominende^as 
the only f^e^r aiM effectaal course of dealing with such 
obstinate heretics., In compliance witlr.|£is opi- 
‘ , * .nionsand remonstrances, thedietissuedadecree, 
condemning most of the peculiar tenets held by the Pro- 
testants; foibidding any perSOb to pi^ct or tolerate 
such as .taught them; enjoin^ a str^ observance of 
the established rites; and prohibiting any farther inno- 
vation under severe penalties^. All orders of men were 
required to assist with their persons and fortunes in 
carrying this decree into ercecutiOn; and such as re- 
fused to obey it were declared incapable of acting as 
judges, or of appearing as parties in the imperial cham- 
ber, the supreme court of Judicature in the empire. 
To all which was subjoined a promise, that an appli- 
cation should be made to the pope, requiring him to 
call a general council within six months, in order to 
terminate all controversies by its sovereign decisions.' 
Thqy enter The Severity of this decree, wlUch was oqn- ' 
£! ^ ai sidered as a prelude to the most violent perse- 
smaiiuide. cu^on, alarmed the Protestants, and convinced 
them that the emperor was resolved on their destruc- 
tkm. The dread of those calamities which were ready 
to &11 on the church, (^pressed tiie fe^le ^irit of Me? 
lancthon; and, as if the. cause had already been despe- 
rate, he gave himself up to melanchbly uid lamentation. 
But Luther, who during the meeting of the diet had 
endqpvoured to confirm and animate his patty by seve- 
ral freat»es which he addressed to them, was not dis- 
concerted or dismayed at the prospecitof this new dan* 
ger. He cmnfortedM^ancthon and .his other despond- 
ing disciples, and exhqrted the princes not to abandon 

rSleM.tS9. 
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thoi^ trutlu.vhich they had lately, asserted with such 
laudable bbldhess.* His exhortations made ihe deeper 
impression upon them, as thqr wme greatly alarmed at 
that time by the account of a combination among the 
POjflish princes of the empire for die maintenance of 
the established religion, to which Cttarles himself had 
acceded.* This convinced them that it was necessary 
to stand on their guard ; and that jd^r own safety, as 
well as the success of their cause, decoded on union. 
Filled with this dread of the adverse party, and with 
these sentiments concming the conduct proper for 
Dec St th6y assembled atSm alkalde . There 

they concluded a > league of mutual defence 
against all agg^resspray" by which t^ey formed the Pro- 
testant states of the empire into on^ regular body, and 
begiiming already tO consider tliemselves as such, they 
resolved to apply to the kings of France and England, 
and to implore them to patronise and assist their new 
confederacy. 

Tbo empc- An affair not connected with religion fur- 
nished them with a pretence for courting the 
broUi^ aid of foreign princes. Charles, whose ambi- 
eiecwd tious views enlarged in proportion to the in- 
crease of his power and grandeur, had formed 
a scheme of continuing the imperial crown in his 
family, by procuring his brother Ferdinand to be elected 
king of the Romans. The present juncture was favour- 
able for the execution of that design. The emperor's 
arms had been eveiy where victorious ; he had given 
law to all Europe at the late peace; no rival now re- 
mained in a condition to balance or to control him; and 
the electors, dazzled with the splendour of his su^ess, 
or oVerawcNi by the greatness of his power, durst 
scarcely dispute the will of a prince, whose solicitations 
carried with Jhem the audiority of commands. Nor 
did he want plausible reasons to enforce die measure. 

' Seek. U. ISO. Skid. 140. •Uiid.MO.ui.il. oSkld^Uiit. 14S. 
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'Rie affairs of his other kingdoms, he 8aid^.ipbligecl:him 
to be oftra absaht from (vermany the gro^g disor- 
ders, occi^iODfd by the controversies about religion, ais 
well as the fonnidablo nmghboiirhood of the Turks, 
who continually threatened to break, in with theii^e- 
solating ^imies ihto the heart of the empire, required 
the. constant, presence of a prince endowed .'mib pru- 
dence, cieq>able of .composing the fohner, and with 
power as well as valour sufficient to repd the latter. 

. His brother Fejrdinand possciwd thew qudities in an 
eminent deg^; by residing long in^rmany, he had 
acquired a thorough knowledge of its constitution and 
manners; having been present almost from the first rise 
of the religious dwensibns, he.knew what remedies 
' were most.proper,^'what lhe<6c^ans could bear, and 
how to apply, thetn; as his ovm dominions lay on 
the Turkish frontier, he was the natural defender of 
Germany against the invasions of the infidels, being 
prompted by interest no less than he would be bound 
in duty to oppose .ffiem. 

ThaPM. These arguments made -little impression on 
Protestants. Experience taught them, that 
^ . nothing had contributed more to the undisturbed^ 

progress of their opinions, than, the interregnum after 
Maximilian’s , death, the long absence of Charles, and . 
the slackness of the reins of government which these 
occasiemed. Conscioul of the advantages which their 
cause had derived from this relaxation of government, 
.ffiey 'were unwilling to render it more vigorous, by 
giving theffisdves a new and a fixed master. They 
perceived clearly the extent of Charles’s ^bition, that 
he -apted at rendering the imperial crownVhereditary 
in Ifiaidbumly, and would of course establish in the em- 
pire sip absolute dominion, to whidi elective princes 
.^could'Obt have aq^ed with eqtulvfficility.' They de- 
' termihbd there&re 'to fl^p ose the elecitioii of Ferdinand 
with^ Utmost vigoS^Ind to rouse iffieir countrymen, 
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by ^,^ir eisp^le and eibortation, to vritlistand thii; 
, tsii. effibrbachment on didr ^berties. The elector 
Qf Saxony, accordingly^ not only refused to be 
pra^t at fho electoral college, which>the emperor sum- 
md^ed to ineet'at Cologne, but ins^cted his eldest 
son.tq^ppear there^ and to protest against the election 
as ipfm^al, illegal, contraiy to the articles pf the golden 
bull, and subversive of the liberties of the empire. 
But the electors, whom Charles hadlieen at great pains 
Heii4dM>- to gaiiij^withc^ regarding either his absence 
or protrat, chdse^. Ferdinand king of the Ro- 
mans ; who, a few days afiter, was crowned at Aix-la- 
Chapelle." a 

Negoiia: ’ When the Protestants, who were assembled a 
second time^at Smalkalde, 'deceived an account 
of this transaction, and heard, at the* same time, 
’ that prosecutions were commenced, in the 
imperial chamber, against some of their number, on 
account of their religious principles, they thought it 
necessary, not only to renew their former confederacy, 
Feb t immediately to dispatch their ambassadors 

' into France and Ehigland. Francis had observ- 
e^^with all the jealousy of a rival, the reputation which 
the emperor had acquired by his seeming disinterest- 
edness and. moderation in settling the affairM in Italy ; 
and beheld with great concern the successful step which 
he bad takmi towards perpetuating and extending his 
autbori^ in Germany by the election of a king of the 
Romans. Nothing^ however, would have been more 
impolitic than to precipitate his kingdom into a new 
war^'When exhausted by extisaordinary efforts, and dis- 
ronraged by ill sucQiss, befb^ it had got time to recruit 
its'stteng^i or to forget' past misfortunes. As no'pro- 
vocationhad been given by me emperor, and hardly a 
pretext for ajjjruptnre had bpA afforded him, he could 
not violate a treaty of peacevldeh he himself had so 

« swil.l4*. itoek.W.l. P. H**lJptor.AMlr.lib.*..e.6.|^*«. ' 
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latdy solicited) 'yithout foifeiting the esteem of dl 
Europe, and beii^ detested A prince void of probity 
and honour. ' He observed, ^i^th great joy, powerful 
factions beginning to form in the empire ; -he listened 
with the utmost eagerness to the complaints of the 
Protestant princes ; and without seeming, to counte- 
nance their religious opinions, detehnined secretly to 
'cherish those sparks of polilAcal discord which might 
be afterward kindled into, a flame. For this purpose, 
he sent William de Bellay, one of the ^est negotiators 
in France, into Germany, who, visitij% the courts of 
the malecontent princes, and heightening their ill hu- 
mour by various arts, concluded -an alliance between- 
them and his master/ which, though concealed at that 
time, and productive of no immediate effects, laid the 
foundation of a uniom fatal on many occasions to 
Charles’s ambitious projects ; and shewed the discon- 
tented princes of Germany, whbre, for the future, they 
might a protector no less able than willing to un-- 
dertake their defence against the encroachments of the 
eqiperor. ... 

The king of England, highly incensed against 
Charles, in complaisance to whom, the pope 
had long retarded, and now* openly opposed his di- 
vorce, was no less disposed than Francis to strengthen 
a league which might ^ rendered so formidable to the 
emperor. But his ftivburite project of the divorce led- 
him into such a labyrinth of schemes and negotiations, 
and he vras, at die same time, so intent on abolishing 
the phpal jurisdiction m England, thathe had no leisure 
for foreigpa affairs. This .obtig^ him to. rest satisfied 
with g^brrag general promises, together witii a sinall 
suj^ly of money to tiie confederates of Smalkalde.* 
OimIm ' Meanwhile, many circumstances convinced 
Charles that tfajs was not a juncture when the 
extirpation of , heresy was to be attempted by 
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violektce and rigour; that, in compliance with the pope s 
incliliatioiis, he had already proceeded with impru* 
dent precipitation ; and that it was more his interest 
to consolidate Germany into one united and vigorous 
body, than to divide and enfeeble it by a civil war. 
The Protestants, who were considerable as well by 
their numbers as by their zeal, had -acquired additional 
weight and importance by their joining in that con- 
federacy into which the rash steps tdcen at Augsburg 
had forced theip. Having now discovered their own 
strength, they despised the decisions of the imperial 
chamber ; and being secure of foreign protection, were 
ready to set the head of the empire at defiance. At the 
same time the peace with France was precarious, the 
friendship of an irresolute and interested pontiff was 
not to be relied on ; and Solyman, in order to repair 
the discredit and loss which his arms had sustained in 
the former campaign, was preparing to enter Austria 
with more numerous forces. On all these accounts, 
especially the last, a speedy accommodation with the 
malecontent princes became necessary, not only for the 
accomplishment of his future schemes, but for ensuring 
his present safety. Negotiations were, accordingly* 
carried on by his direction with the elector of Saxony 
and his associates ; after many delays, occasioned by 
their jealousy of the emperor, and of each other ; after 
innumerable difficulties arising from the inflexible na- 
ture of religious tenets, which cannot admit of being 
Granti modified, or relinquished in die same 

them fa. mannm- as points of political interest, terms of 
pacification were agr^d upon at Nuremberg, 
AagurtS. fatified solemnly in the diet at Ratisbon. 

In this treaty it was stipulated, that univerral 
peace be established in Germany, until the meeting of 
a general council, the convotmtion of which within six 
months the emperor shall endeavour to procure ; that - 
no person shall be molested on account of religion ; 
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Iliat A stop shsdl|:%e put to all processes begun by the 
imperial chanilM)^ ag^st Protestants, and the sentences 
already passim to their ^detriment shall be declared 
void. On their part, the Protestants eng^aged to assist 
the emperor with all their forces in resisting the inva- 
aion of the -Turks.* Thus by their firmness in adher- 
ing to their principles, by unanimity with which 
they urged all their claims, and by their- dexterity in 
.availing themselves of the emperor’s situation, the Pro- 
testants obtained terms which amounted almost to. a 
toleration of their religion ; all the Concessions were 
made by Charles,* none by them ; even the favourite 
point of thefr approving his brother's election was not 
mentioned ; and the Protestants of Grenhany, who had 
hitherto been viewed only as a religious sect, came 
-henceforth to be considered as a political body of no 
small consequence.*’ 

.. -j-.j - The intelligence which Charles received, of 
in Hnn- Solyman’s having entered Hungary at the head 
of three hundred thousand men, bjrought the 
/ 4elil>eration8 of the diet at Ratisbon to a period ; the 
eontingent both of troops and money, which each 
prince was to furnish towards the'defence of the empire, 
having been already . settled. The .Protestants, as a 
testimony of their gratitude to the en^eror, exerted 
themselves with extraordinary zeal, and brought into 
the field forces which, exceeded in numbj^ the quota 
imposed oh them ; the Catholics imitidihg &eir example, 
one of the greatest and best appointed armies thid had 
;ever been levied in Germany, assembled near Vienna. 
Being joined by a body of Spanish and Italian veterans 
..under the marqms del.Guasto; by .some heavy-armed 
■cavalry- from the Low-Coyntries ; and by the troops 
which Perdinand had raUed in Bohemia, Austria, and 
. his otheT'-tei^tories, [t ^ounted in all to ninety thou- 

>1 Mem ConM nipleiMllqoe , Cctai. iv. part li. 87. 89. 
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sand disciplitiedfoot, and l^irfy thousand horse, besides 
a prodigious swarm of irregulars. Of Ak vast army, 
wordiy the first princO in Christendom; the emperor 
took the command in person'; and mankind waited in 
suspense the ikue of a derive battle between the two 
g^atest monarchs in the worlds But each of them 
dreading the other’s power and ^ood fortune, they botli 
conducted their operations with such excessive caution, 
that a campaign, for which such iihmense preparations 
had been mad^ ended without any memorable event. 
September Solymtm, finding it impossible to gain ground 
^ Octo- upon an enemy always attentive and on his 
guard, marched back to Constantinople towards 
the end of autumn.* It is remarkable, that in such a 
martial age, when eveiy gentleman was a soldier, and 
every prince a general, this was the first time that 
Charles, who had already carried on such extensive 
wars, and gained so many victories, appeared at the 
head of his troops. In this first essay of his arms, to 
have opposed such a leader as Solyman, was no small 
honour; to have obliged him to retreat, merited very 
conkderable praise. 

About the beginning of this campaign, the 
' elector of Saxony died, and was succeeded by 
his son John Frederic. The Reformation rather gained 
than lost by that event ; the new elector, no less attached 
’ than his predecessors to the opinions of Luther, occu- 
pied the station which they bad held at the head of the 
Protestant party, and defended, with the boldness and 
zeal of youth, &at cause which they had fostered and 
reared Nvith die caution of more advanced age. 

Thempe- Immediately after the retreat of the Turks, 
^ Charles, impktieut to revisit Spain, set out on 
thither, for Itatyi -As he was extremely 
to S|Mia. desirous of an interview with the pope, they met 
a second time at Bolog^, with the same external de> 
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monstrations of -respect and. friendship, but with little 
of that confidende which had subsisted between .them 
during their late negotiations there. . Clement was much 
dissatisfied with the eiiiperor's proceeding^ at Augs- 
burg: his concessions with regard to the speedy convo- 
cation of a council, having more than cancelled all the 
merit of the severe decree against the doctrines of the 
reformers. The toleration granted to the Protestants 
at Ratisbon, and the more explicit promise concerning 
a council, with which it was accompanied, had irritated 
Negotii- farther. Charles, however, partly from 

Uons con- conviction that the meeting of a council would 
gcaerai* be atfiended with salutary effects, and partly 
coDncii, ffQjQ desire to please the Germans, having 

solicited the pope by his ambassadors to call that assem- 
bly without delay, and now urging the same thing in 
person, Clement was greatly embarrassed what reply he 
should make to a request which it was indecent to re- 
fuse, and dangerous to grant. He endeavoured at first 
to divert Charles firom the measure ; but, finding him 
inflexible, he had recourse to artifices which he knew 
would dday, if not entirely defeat, the calling of that 
assembly. After the plausible pretext of its being pre- 
viously necessary to settle, with all parties concerned, 
the place of the council’s meeting ; the manner of its 
proceedings ; the right of the persons who should be 
admitted to vote ; and the authority of their decisions ; 
he dispatched a nuncio, accompanied by an ambassador 
from the emperor, to the elector of Saxony as head of 
the Protestants. With regard to each of these articles, 
inextricable difiiculties and contests arose. The Pro- 
testants demanded a council to be held in Germany ; 
the pope insisted that it should meet in Italy ; they con- 
tended, that all points in dispute should be determined 
by the words of Holy. Scripture alone ; he considered 
not only the decrees of the church, but the opinions of 
-fathers and doctors, as of equal authority; they re- 
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qufred a free council, in which the divines, commis* 
sioned by different churches, should be allowed a voice : 
.he aimed at modelling the council in such a manner as 
would render it entirely dependent on his pleasure. 
Above all, the Protestants thought it unreasonable, that 
they should bind themselves to submit to tlie decrees 
of a council, before they knew on what principles these 
decrees were to be founded, by what persons they were 
to be pronounced, and what forms of proceedings they 
would observe. The pope maintained it to be altogether 
unnecessary to call a council, if those who demanded 
it did not previously declare their resolution to acqui- 
esce in its decrees. In order to adjust such a variety 
of points, many expedients were proposed, and the ne- 
gotiations spun out to such a length, as effectually 
answered Clement's purpose of putting off the meeting 
of a council, without drawing on himself the whole in- 
famy of obstructing a measure which all Europe deemed 
so essential to the good of the church.'* 

Aud for Together with this negotiation about calling 
preserving ^ council, the emperor carried on another, which 
!,u1m“of lie had still more at heart, for securing the peace 
established in Italy. As Francis had renounced 
his pretensions in that country with great reluctance, 
Charles made no doubt but that he would lay Imld on 
the first pretext aftorded him, or embrace the first oppor-- 
tunity which presented itself, of recovering what lie had 
lost. It becamie necessary, on this account, to take mea- 
sures for assembling an army able to opjiose him. As 
his trea.sury, drained by a long wav, could not sup[>ly the 
sums requisite for keeping such a body constantly on 
foot, he attempted to throw that burden on his allies, 
and to provide for the safety of his own dominions at 
their expense, by proposing that the Italian states .should 
enter into a leagfue of defence against all invader.<» ; th^' 
on the first appearance of danger, an army should 

•■F.VtttI, Hiit.61. Seckmd. ill, 73- 
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raised and maintained at the common chai^ and’diat 
Antonio de should he {pointed the genersdis^ 
simp.. Nor wa| the propos^ iiyiisceptable to Glea^t, 
though for^ a reason very different from that which in- 
duced.ihe emperor to make it. He hoped, by 
expedient, to deliver Italy from the German 
and Spanish veterans, which had so long filled all the 
powers in that country with terror, and still kept them 
Feb. S4 ™ subjection to the imperial yoke. A league 
was accordingly concluded; all the Italian 
states, the Venetians excepted, acceded to it ; the sum 
which each of .the contracting parties should furnish 
towards maintaining the army was fixed ; the emperor 
a^greed to withdraw the troops ^hich gave so much 
umbrage to his allies, and which he was unable any 
longer to support. Having disbanded part of them, 
and removed the rest to Sicily and Spain, he em- 
barked on board Doria’s galleys, and arrived at 
Bwcdona.- 

Notwithstanding all the precautions for se- 
peace of Germany, and maintaining 
cwFreneb that system which he 'had esbiblished in Italy, 
tel!ll^\the emperor became every day more and more 
’ apprehensive that both would be soon disturbed ' 

by the intrigues or arms of the French king. His ap- 
• prehensions were well founded^ as nothing but the des- 
perate situation of his affairs could have brought Francis 
to give his consent to a treaty so dishonourable and dis- 
advantageous as that of Cambray : he, at the very time 
of ratifying it, had formed a resolution to observe it no 
Ipng^er dian necessity compelled him, and took sqlenm 
protect though with the most profound secrecy, agunst 
several articles in the treaty, paiiicularly that whereby 
he 'renonneed all pretensions to. the dut^y of Milan, lib 
unjust, injunous to his heirs, and invalid. One . of the 
crown lawyers, by his command, entered a protest to 

■OiiietLss.551.' Ferterai/ii. 149. 
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the ^bme pilipose, and with the like secrecy, when the 
xatifieation of the treaty ncfis registered Ae parlia- 
men^df Paris/ Francis seems to have thought that, by 
employing an artifice unworthy of a king, destructive of 
public faith, and of the mutual confidence on which all 
transactions between nations are founded, he was re- 
leased from any obligation to perform the most solemn 
promises, or to adhere to the most sacred engagements, 
t rom the moment he concluded the peace of Cambray, 
he wished and watched for an opportunity of violating 
it with safety. He endeavour^ for that reason to 
strengthen his alliance with the king of England, whose 
friendship he cultivated with the greatest assiduity. He 
put the militaiy force of his own kingdom on a better 
and more respectable footing than ever. He artfully 
fomented the jealousy and discontent of tlie German 
princes. 

Pmticu- above all, Francis laboured to break the 

hriywiih strict confederacy which subsisted between 
the pope. Clement ; and had soon the satis- 

faction to observe appearances of disgust and dicna- 
tion arising in the mind of that suspicious and inte- 
rested pontiff, which gave him hopes that their union 
would not l^e lasting. As the emperor’s decision in 
favour of the duke of Ferrara had greatly irritated the 
pope, Francis aggravated the injustice of that proceed- 
ing, and flattered Clement that the papal see would find 
in him a more impartial and no less powetful protector. 
As the importunity with which Charles demanded a 
council was extremely offensive to tlie pope, Francis 
artfully created obstacles to prevent it, and attempted 
to divert the German princes, his allies, from insisting 
so obstinately on that point.' As the emperor had 
igdined such nn ascendantover Ojement by contributing 
to aggfrandize his family, FyaBcis mideavoured to allure 
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him by the same irresistible bait, proposing a mar- 
riage between his second son, Henry duke of Orleans, 
and Catharine, the daughter of the pope’s cousin, k^n- 
rence di Medici. On the first overture of this match, 
the emperor could not persuade himself that Francis 
really intended to debase the royal blood of France by 
an alliance with Catharine, whose ancestors had been 
so lately private citizens and nierchants in Florence, 
and believed that he meant only to flatter or amuse the 
ambitious pontiff. He thought it necessary, however, 
to efiace the impression which such a dazzling oflei; 
might have made, by promising to break ofif the mar- 
riage which had been agreed on between his own niece 
the king of Denmark’s daughter, and the duke of Milan, 
and to substitute Catharine in her place. But the 
French ambassador producingunexpectedly full powers 
to conclude the marriage-treaty with the duke of Or- 
leans, this expedient had no efiect. Clement was so 
highly pleased with an honour which added such lustre 
and dignity to the house of Medici, that he ofiered to 
grant Catharine the investiture of considerable territo- 
ries in Italy, by way of portion ; he seemed ready to 
support Fr&ncis in prosecuting his ancient claims in 
that country, and consented to a personal interview 
with that monarch.* 

Charles was at the utmost pains to prevent a 
betaKcq meeting, in which nothing was likely to pass 
and'i^- but what would be of detriment to him ; nor 
could he bear, after he had twice condescended 
to visit the pope ip his own territories, that Clement 
should bestow such a mark of distinction on his rival, 
as to venture on a voyage by sea, at an unfavourable 
season, in order to pay court to Francis in the French 
doniinions. But the pope's eagerness to accomplish 
the match overcame aU the scruples of pride, or fear, 
or jealous^ which would probably have influenced him 
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on any other occasion. The interview, not- 

October. • » i. < » 

Withstanding several artifices of tlic emperor to 
prevent it, took place at Marseilles, with extraordinary 
pomp, and demonstrations of confidence on both sides ; 
and the marriage, which the ambition and abilities of 
Catharine rendered in the sequel as pernicious to 
Frsuice, as it was then thought dishonourable, was con- 
summated. But whatever schemes may have been se- 
cretly concerted by the pope and Francis in favour of 
the duke of Orleans, to whom his father propo.scd to 
make over all his rights in Italy, so careful were they 
to avoid giving any cause of offence to the emperor, 
that no treaty was concluded between them and even 
in the marriage-articles, Catharine renoiinc<‘d all claims 
and pretensions in Italy, except to the duchy oft'r- 
bino.' 

Pope’s f*"*® when he was carrying on 

conduct these negotiations, and forming this connexion 
gurdtotbe with Francis, which gave so great umbragtt 
Engiuid's to the emperor, such was the artifice and dupli- 
divorce. dement’g character, that he. suflered the 

latter to direct ’all his proceedings with re gard to tlie 
king of England, and was no Ic-ss attentive to gratify him 
in that particular, than if the most cordial union had 
still subsisted between them. Henry '.s suit for a divorce 
had now continued near six years ; during all wliich 
period the pope negotiated, promised, retracted, and 
concluded nothing. After bearing repeated delays and 
disappointments longer than could have been expected 
from a prince of such a choleric and impetuou.s tcm[M:r, 
the patience of Heniy was at last so much exhau.sted, 
that he applied to another tribunal for that decree 
which he had solicited in vain at Rome, ('ranmer, 
archbishop of Canterbury, by a sentence founded on 
the authority of universities, doctors, and rabbirs, 

. who had been consulted with re.spect to tKe point, an- 
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nulled the king’s, marriage vith Catharine ; her daugh- 
ter was declared. illegitimate; and Anne Boleyne ac- 
knowledged as queen of England. At the same time, 
Henry began, t^t only to neglapt and to threaten the 
pope, whbm he had hitherto courted, but to make in- 
novations in the church, of whil^he had formerly been 
such a '.zealous defi^der. Clement, who had already 
seeii M^masy provinces and kingdoms revolt from the 
holy see, became apprehensive at last, that England 
m%ht imitate their exaipple'; ' and partly from his soli- . 
citude to prevent that fatal blow, partly in compliance 
with the French king’s solicitations, determined to g^ve 
1534,' Henry such satisfaction as might retain him 
Much * 3 . ‘vrithin the bosom of the church. But the vio- 
lence of the cardinals, devoted to the emperor, did not 
allow the pope leisure for executing this prudent reso- 
lution, and hurried him, with a precipitation fatal to the 
Roman see, to issue a bull rescinding Cranmer’s sen- 
tence, confirming Henry’s marriage with. Catharine, and 
declaring him excommunicated, if, within a time spe- 
cified, he did not abandon the wife he had taken, and 
return to her whom he had deserted. .E&raged at this 
unexpected decree, Henry kept no longer any measures 
Fiiwi ao. court gf Rome ; his subjects seconded 

his resehtment and.indi^ati<m ; an act of par- 
in Eng. liament was passed, abolishing the papal power 
and jurisdictioa in England ; by another, the 
king was . declared supreme head of the church, and all 
the authority of which the popes .were deprived was 
vested in him. That vast fabric of ecclesiastical do.* 
minion which had been raised with such art, and of 
which the foundations seemed to have been laid so deep, 
being no, longer supported by the veneration of the 
peo^e,’^wa 8 . overturae 4 in a moment. . Henry himself, 
with the caprice peculiar to his character, continued to 
defeiid the doctrines of the Romi^ church as fiercely 
as he attackedjts ' jurisdictipn. He alternately perse- 
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cuted the Protestants for rejecting the former, and the 
Catholics for acknowlfs^ling the latter. But his sub- 
jects^' being once permitted to enter into new paths, did 
not choose to stop short at the precise point prescribed 
by him. Having been encouraged by his example to 
break some of their fetters, they were so impatient to 
shake off what still remained, ^ that, in the following 
reign, with the applause of the greater part of the nation, 
a total separation was made from the church of Rome 
in articles of doctrine, as well as in matters of disci- 
pline and jurisdiction. • 

Dcatii of short delay might have |aved tlic see of 
Clement Rome from all the unhappy consequences of 
^ Clement's rashness. Soon after his septcnct' 
agfainst Henry, he fell into a languishing distemper, 
which, gradually wasting his constitution, put 
*****■**' an end to his pontificate, the most unfortunate, 
both during its continuance, and by its effects, that 
Heefionof church had known for many ag^s. The 
Octob 'w which the cardinals entered tlic 

conclave, they raised to the papal throne Alex- 
ander Famese, dean of the sacred college, and the 
oldest member of that body, who assumed the u'amc of 
Paul III. The account of his promotion was received 
with extraordinary acclamations of joy by the people 
of Rome, highly pleased, after an interval of more than 
a hundred years, to see the crown of St. Peter placed 
on the head of a Roman citizen. Persons more capable 
of judging, formed a favourable presage’ of his admi- 
nistration, from the experience w’hich be had acquired 
under fpur pontificates, as well as the character of 
prudence and moderation which he had uniformly 
maintained in a station of g^eat eminence, and dur- 
ing an active period that required both talents and 
address.* 

Europe, it is probable, owed the continuance of its 
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peace to the death of Clement ; for although no traces 
remain in history of any league concluded between 
him and Francis, it is scarcely to be doubted but that 
he would have' seconded the operations of the French 
asms in Italy, that he might have gratified his ambition 
by seeing one of his family possessed of the supreme 
power in Florence, and another in Milan. But upon 
the election of Paul lllt> who had hitherto adhered 
uniformly to the imperial . interest, Francis found it 
necessary to suspted his operations for some time, and 
to put off the commencement of hostilities against the 
emperor, on which, before the death o/ Clement, he 
had been fully wtermined. 

luraiKc- While Francis waited for an opportunity to 
tion of the renew a war which had hitherto proved so fatal 
tisull?* ' to himself and his subjects, a transaction of a 
CermaDr. Singular nature was carried on in Ger- 

many. Among' many beneficial and salutary effects of 
which the Reformation was the immediate cause, it was 
attended, as must be the case in all actions -and events 
wherein men are concerned, with some consequences 
of an opposite nature. When the human mind is roused 
by gniffi.d objects, and agitated by strong passions, its 
operations acquire such force, that they are apt to be- 
come irregular and extravagant Upon any great re- 
volutiop in religion, such irregularities abound most 
at that piarticular period, when men, having thrown off 
the authority of their ancient principles, do not yet 
fully comprehend the nature,, or feel the obligation of 
diose new tenets which they have embraced. The 
mind, in that situation, pushing forward. with the bold- 
ness which prompted it to reject established opinions, 
and not guided by a clear knowledge of the sys^m 
substituted in their place, disdains all restraint, and 
runs into wild notions-, which often lead to scandalous 
or immoral conduct. Thus, in the first ages of the Chris- 
tian - church, many of the new converts, having- re- 
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nounced their ancient systems of relig’ious faith, and 
being but imperfectly acquainted with the doctrines 
and precepts of Christiani^^, broached the most ex- 
travagant opinions, equally silbversive of piety and 
virtue ; all which errors disappeared or were exploded 
when the knowledge of religion increased, and came 
to be more generally diffused. In like manner, .soon 
after Luther’s appearance, the rashpess or ignorance of 
some of his disciples led them to publish tenets no less 
absurd than pernicious, which being proposed m men 
extremely illiterate, but fond of novelty, and at a time 
when their minds were occupied chiefly with rcligi<»us 
speculations, gained too easy credit and authority among 
them. To these causes must be imputed the extrava- 
gances of Muncer, in the year 1 , 525 , a.s well as tin- 
rapid progress which his opinions made among tin- 
peasants; but though the insurrection excited by that 
fanatic was soon suppressed, several of his followers 
lurked in difl'erent places, and endeavoured privately 
to propagate his opinions. 

Origin ud thosc provinces of Upper Germnny which 
tenet* of had already been so cruelly wasted by their 
■ enthusiastic rage, the magistrates watched their 
motions with such severe attention, that many of them 
found it necessary to retire into other countries ; some 
were punished, others driven into exile, and their errors 
were entirely rooted out. But in the Netherlands an<l 
Westphalia, where the pernicious tendency of their 
opinions was more unknown, and guarded against with 
less care, they got admittance into several towns, and 
spread the infection of their principles. The most re- 
markable of their religious tenets related to the sacra 
ment of baptism, which, as they contended, ought to 
be administered only to persons .gprown up to years of 
understanding,' and should be performed not by sprink- 
ling them witli water, but by dipping them in it : for 
tliis reason tliey condemned the baptisni of infants : 
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and rebaptizing all whom they admitted into’ their ao> 
ciely, the sect caine*to be distinguished by the name 
of anabaptists. . To this peculiar notion concerning 
baptism, which hu the appearance of being fpunded 
on the plractice of the church in the apostolic age, and 
contains .nothing inconsistent with the peace and order 
of humw society,-, they added other - principles of a 
most ent^siastic ias*well as dangerous nature They 
maintained that, among Christians who had the^re- 
cepts of the gospel to direct, -and the Spirit of God to 
guide them, the office of magistracy was not only un- 
necessary, but an unlawful encroachment on their spiri- 
tual liberty ; that the distinctions occasioned by birth, 
or rank, or wealdi, being contrary to the spirit of the 
gospel, which considers all men as equal, should be 
entirely abolished ; that all Christians, throwing their 
possessions into one common Stock, should live to- 
gether in that state of equality which becomes mem- 
bers of the same family ; that as neither the laws of 
nature, nor the precepts of the New Testament, had 
imposed tmy restraints upon men with regard to the 
number of wives which they might marry, they should 
use that liberty which God himself had granted to the 
patriarchs. 

Seitie’in - .^uch Opinions, propagated and maintained 
Mmuter. enthusiastic zeal and boldness, were not 

long without producing the violent effects natural to 
them. Two anabaptist prophets, John Matthias, a 
baker of Haerlem,. and John Boccold, or Beiikels, a 
journeyman tailor of Leyden, possessed with the rage 
of autking proselytes, fixed their residence at Mun- 
ster, .an imperial city in 'Westphalia, of the first rank, 
under the sovereignty of Jts bishop, but governed by 
its own .taenate and consuls. As neither of these fa- 
natics wanted the talento requisite , in desperate enter- 
prises — great resolution, the appearance of sanctity, 
bold pretensions to inspiration, and a confident and 
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plausible manner of discoursing— they soon gained 
many converts. Among these were Roathman, who 
had first preached the Protestant doctrine in Munster, 
and Cnipperdoliug, a citizen of good birth and con- 
siderable eminence. Imboldened by the countenance 
of suck disciples, they openly taught their opinions ; 
and not satisfied with that liber^, tliey made several 
attempts, though without success, to become masters of 
the town, in order to get their tene'ts established by 
public authority. At last, having secretly called in 
their associates from the neighbouring country, tiiey 
^ suddenly took possession of tJic arsenal and 
inaiienof scnate-liouso ill the night-time, and running 
thatcitj. tijrQugii tiie streets with drawn sword.s, and 
horrible bowlings, cried out alternately, “ Repent, anil 
be baptized and “ Depart, ye ungodly.” The sena- 
tors, the canons, .the nobility, together with the more 
sober citizens, whetlier Papists or Protestants, 
Fibruary. their tlireats and outcries, fled in 

confusion, and left the city under tlic dominion of a 
frantic multitude, consisting chiefly of strangers. No- 
thing now remaining to overawe or control them, they 
set about modelling the government according to their 
own wild ideas ; and though at first they shewed so 
much reverence for the ancient constitution, as to elect 
Etubiisb a senators of their own sect, and to appoint 
new forn CmDDerdolinfi: and another proselyte consuls, 

of govern- , * * _ “ i 5 /• ii • 

ment. this was nothing more than lorni ; for all their 
proceedings were directed by Matthias^ who, in the 
style, and with the authority of a prophet, uttered his 
commands, which it was instant death to disobey. 
Having begun witli encouraging the multitude to pil- 
lage the churches, and deface their ornaments ; he en- 
joined them to destroy dl books except the Rible, as 
useless or impious ; he ordered the estate.** of soeb. as 
fled to be confiscated, and sold to the inhabitants of 
•the adjacent country ; he commanded every roan to 
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bring forth his gold, silver, and other predous effects, 
and to lay them at l^is feet; the wedth amassed by 
these means, he deposited in a public treasury, and 
named deacohs to dispense it for the conimon use of all. 
The members of diis commonwealth being thus brought 
to a perfect equality, he commanded all of them to eat 
at tables prepared -in public, and even prescribed the 
dishes which were to be served up each day. Having 
finished his plan of reformation, his next care vms to 
provide for the defence of the city ; and he took mea- 
sures for that purpose with a prudence which savoured 
nothing of fanaticism. He collected large magazines 
of every kind ; he repaired and extended the fortifica- 
tions, obliging every person without distinction to 
'work in Ins turn; he formed such as were capable of 
bearing arms into regular bodies, and endeavoured to 
add the stiibility of discipline to the impetuosity of 
enthusiasm. He sent emissaries to the anabaptists in 
the Low Countries, inviting them to assemble at Mun- 
ster, which he dignified with the name of Mount-Sion, 
that from thence they might set out to reduce all the 
nations of the earth under their dominion. He him- 
self was unwearied in attending to every thing neces- 
sary for the security or increase of the sect ; animating 
his disciples by his own example to decline no labour, 
as well as to submit to every hardship ; and their en- 
thusiastic passions being kept from subsiding by a per- 
petual succession of exhortations, revelations, and pro- 
phecies, they seemed ready to undertake or to suffer 
thing in maintenance of their opinions. 

The biihop While they were thus employed, the bishop 
^MeetiOT Qf Munster, having assembled a considerable 
■geinit army, advanced to besiege the town. On his 
' approach, Mitthias sallied out at the head of 

some chosen troops, attacked one quarter of his camp, 
forced it, .and after great slaughter returned to tlie city 
loaded ^ith glory andspoil. Into.xicated with this sue- 
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cess, he appeared next day brandishing a spear, and de- 
clared, that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go Ibrth 
with a handful of men and smite the host of the ungodly. 
May. Thirty persons, whom he named, followed him. 

without hesitation in this wild enterprise, and, 
rushing on tlie enemy with a frantic courage, were cut 
oflf to a man. The death of their prophet occasioned 
at first great consternation among his disciples; hut 
johnaf* Boccold, by the same gifts and pretensions 
Leyden which had gained Matthias credit, soon revived 
great an- their spirits and hopes to such a degree, that 
'a!!^g die succeeded the deceased prophet in tlie same 
anabap- absolute direction of all their affairs. As he did 

tlStS. . . . 

not possess that enterprising couragt; which 
distinguished his predecessor, he satisfied himself witli 
carrying on a defensive war ; and, witliout attempting 
to annoy the enemy by sallies, be waited for the succours 
he expected from the Low Countries, the arrival of which 
was often foretold and promised by their pro[)het$. 
But though less daring in action than Matthias, he was 
a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. 
Soon after the death of his predecessor, liaving, by ob- 
scure visions and prophecies, prepared the multitude 
for some extraordinary event, he stripped himself naked, 
and, marching through the streets, proclaimed with a 
loud voice, “ That the kingdom of Sion was a* hand ; 
that whatever was highest on earth should t)c brought 
low, and whatever was lowest should be exalted." In 
order to fulfil this, he commanded the churches, as fin' 
most lofty buildings in the city, to be levelled with the 
ground ; he degraded the senators chosen by .Matthias, 
and depriving Cnipperdoling of the con.sui.ship, the 
highest office in the commonwealth, appointed him to 
execute the lowest and most infamous, that of common 
hangman, to which strafige transition the other agreed, 
not only without murmuring, but with the utino.st .joy ; 
and such was the despotic rigpour of Boccold’s adminis- 
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tratioD,. thatha caUed^almost eyarjr day to perform 
Aome d.ut^w o&er c^^is ^retched lA^ictioD. In place 
of the hc aamed twelve j[udgea, ac- 

cording to ^ numb# of ti^es. inilerael^ to preside in 
all a#dre; re||ah3i^ ^ same authority 

which . ^pses ^poss^W as legii>l4^ of that 

people. ^ 

‘ei. ^ : Not s^fiisfied, however,' 
king. whidiVere hot ^apremp^ .a:firop1|i^ wh^'^e 
had gained and tutored, living called ihe ihuMtudeto- 
gethe)r^ declared it to be the will pfOod, that John ’Boc^ 
cold should be king of Sion, and sit oh the thrpne of 
iBavid. Jphn, kneeling down, accepted of the 
heavenly call, which he solemnly protested had 
bieen reve'l^ed likewise to himself, and wba immediately 
acknowledged hs monarch by the deluded multitude. 
From that moment he assumed all die state and pomp 
of royalty. . Hewote a.crownof gold, and was clad in 
theinchesbhnd most sumptuous garments. A Bible was 
carried on bis one hand, a naked sword on the c^er. 
A great body of gaards accompmiied him when he ap- 
pealed :in .public. • He coined money stamped with his 
own image, and appoin^ the great of his house- 

h(dd and kingdom, among whom Cnip^dpling was 
nom^|j|ted governor hfth'ecify, a« a rewaijllbf hiaibr- 
m^ aubhiission. 

Havlng'now attained .the height', of. .power, 
'^ocbold beg^; to paceidns which he 

V ^fhed hitherto nr t^ulged only'in se- 

: the excesses of^thosiann4ave been observed 

yngetolead 


„ . , ^ ,_^^_-iOns, die same 

itifl^diat u being .re- 

to d^ inshiEicted.^|jiophets 

ba haradgue th<^edple ' fbk several days 
jdwen:iieceBiid^, of taking. 
w£|^i^ assm^d Im one of 
ggahtod by'.^kid io'die saintt'l When 
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llieirears were once accustomed to Uiis licentious doc- 
trine, and'tbeir passions inilam^ with the prospect of 
such unbounded indulgence, he himself set^e’m an ex- 
ample of u^ng what he called their Christian liberty, 
by marrying at once three among which the 

widow ‘of Matthias, a woman' was 
one. As he was^allured by bea^v l^ die love of va- 
riety, he gi^i^^;^ded to the nn^ber of his wives, 
until theya^ohnt^ to fourteen, thcAigh the widow of 
M&tihias w^ the only one dignified with the title ot 
queeii, or who shared with him the s^endour and orna- 
ments of royalty. After the example of their prophet, 
the multitude gave themselves up to the; most licentious 
and uncootrolled^gratification of their desires. . No man 
remained satisfied with a single wife. Not to use their 
Christian liberty, was deemed a crime. ’ Persons were 
appointed to search the houses for young women grown 
up to maturity, whom they instantly compiled to ma^. 
Together with polygamy, freedom of divorce, its inse- 
parable attendant, u'as introduced, and became a new 
source of corruption. Every excess was committed, of 
which the passions of men are capable, when restrained 
neither by th« puthority of laws nor the sense of de- 
j®. ynil by a monstTOUS and almost incredible^' 
conjuncthMl, voluptuoiisneN was engrafted on roligion, 
and dissoldte riot accompanied the austerities of fana- 


tical deyotion. ^ ^ 

A um U- Meanwhile the German princes Were l^hly 
offended' insult offered to their- dignity 
2^^ byBpdhdkl's presumptuous usurpation of royal 
honours ; and the pnJ^^ lUanners of hisfi^- 


ktMMir tiiiHbod» QuMlli 
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lowers, whicli '^ere a reproach to the Christian name, 
fille4 njen. of sll professiops with hoiror. Luther, who 
had testified against this fanatical spirit on its first ap- 
pearance, now deeply lamented its progress, and having 
exposed the delusion with g^eat. strength of argument, 
as well, as acrinumy of style, called loudly on all the 
states of Geripsaiy;to put a stop tp. a fren^ no -less 
pernicious to society*, than fatal td The .ein- 

peror, occupied with other cares and projects, had not 
leisure to attend to such d distant object ; but the princes 
of the empire, assembled by the king of the Romans, 
'Voted a supply of men and money to the bishop of 
Munst^, who being unable to keep an army on foot, 
had converted the* siege of the town into a blockade. 

The forces raised in consequence of this reso- 
town. lution, were putunder thecommand of an officer 

of experience, who approaching the town towards the 
end of spring, in the year 1535, pressed it more closely 
than formerly ; but found the fortifications, sq strong 
and so diligently guarded, that he durst not attempt an 
assault. It was npw above fifteen months since the 
Anab^>tists had established tlmir dominion in Munster; 
they h^ during that time undei^ne. prodigious fa- 
tigue in working oh the fortificaticms, and performing 
military duty, Kfotwithstanding t^ prudent 
of their 'king to provide forihetr sub- 
cum^rtiiejsisteoce, and/ his .frugaT as well as regular 
'**‘**^' ' econqmy in their ^blic meals, they began to 
feel thoi^pprOach of fmnine.' S^vmil small bodies of 
thejir bretbrmt, whp were advancing to their 'assistance 
ftpm the Low Countries,, had been intercepted and cut 
i& 'Snd, whilb' all (xermany was ready to com- 

bine, agttihst them, fttey; had no prospect of wiccour. 
Ru^uch was the asuendan^j^hich Buccold had ac- 
quired^er the .-multitn^,,aBd^so. powerful the fesci- 
natkih of enthu8i|smi that^ir liopes. were as sanguine 
as eves,, and they nearkened. with implicit credulity to 
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the viMons and predictions of their prophets, who as- 
sured them, that^e Almighty would speedily interpose 
in order to deliver the city. The faith, however, of 
some few, shaken by the violence and length of their 
sufferings, began to fiiil ; but b^:i% jsuspected of an in- 
clination to surrendertothweneiaiif^tiiey were punished 
with immediaty d^th, as guilty in distrusting 
the power of One of the '^iS^s wives having 

uttered certain words which implied some doubt con- 
cerning bis divine mission, he instantly called the whole 
number together, and commanding the blasphemer, as 
he called her, to kneel down, cut off her head with his 
own hands ; and so far were the rest from ei^pressing 
any horror at this cruel deed, that they joined him in 
dancing with a Auntie joy around the bleeding body of 
their companion. ^ 

By this time, the besieged endured the utmost 
rigour of famine; but they chose rather to suf- 
Jiue t. hardships’, die recital of which ia shocking 
to humanity, than to listen to the terras of capitulation 
offered them by the bishop. At last a deserter, whom 
they had taken into their service, being either less in- 
toxicated with the fumes of enthusiasm, or unable any 
longer to bear such distress, made his escape to the 
enemy. informed their gentfal of a weak part in 
the fortifications which be had observed, an.d assuring 
him diat die besieged, exhausted with hungc| and fa- 
tigue, kept watch there with litde care, he oimred to 
lead a party thither in the night The proposal was 
accepted, and a chosen body of troops appointed for 
the service; who, se^ngthe walls unperceived, seized 
one of the gates, at^d adsahted die rest of the army. 
The ipmhaptists, ^u^h sttrprijMd, defended them- 
selves ill die market^pliifce wii valour, heightens# by 
despair; bdlbeiiig overpg®^ by numbers, and sur- 
rou^ 90 every hand, t^ were slam, and 

the ramdMer ttken prisonen. A^ff ^ 

T ^ 
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Puniib- the king and Cnipperdoling. The king, loaded 
thcki^ with chains, was carried from city to city as a 
spectacle to gratify the curiosi^ of the people, 
and was exposed to all their insults. His spirit, 
howeveir, was not broken or humbled by this sad re- 
verse of his condition, andahe adhered with unshaken 
firmness to the distinguishing tenets of his sect. After 
this he was brought back to Munster, the* scene of his 
royalty and crimes, and put to death with the most 
exquisite as well as lingering tortures, all which he bore 
with astonishing fortitude. This extraordinary man, 
who had been able to acquire such amazing dominion 
over the minds of his followers, and to excite commo- 
tions so dangerous to society, was only twenty-six 
years of age." 

ciuraetec Together with its monarch, the kingdom of 
the Anabaptists came to an end. Their princi- 
W"*"*' pics having taken deep root in the Low Coun- 
tries, the party still subsists there under the name of 
Mennonites ; but by ' a very singular revolution, this 
sect, so mutinous and sanguinary at its first origin, hath 
become altogether innocent and pacific. Holding it 
4inlawful to wage wax, or to accept of civil' offices, they 
devote themselves entirely to the duties of private citi- 
zens, and by their industry and charity endeavour to 
make reparation to human society for the violence com- 
mitted their founders." A small number of this sect 
which if. settled in England, retain its peculiar tenets 
conceroifil^ baptism, but without any dangerous mix- 
ture of enthusiasm. ^ 

^ , The mutiny of die Aoiffiaptists, though it 
drew general attentirn^ did not so entirely 
(uihMitjr Ijig princes of Germany, .«s not to 

• Shit. 19a &CU tbpolumm Aiiab»pti>tan«i tHicr «aoi. SnL laabeito Bor- 
*>*. ii. 1 ^ 998. ke. nvailRiilMli MoMtleriebiiooi 

Obiidioiiif&c. Libdkif Antonii CorTinl tp. Sear. Annalei Anabaptiitici a 
Job. Haoto Ociiop 4to: * Ba>iW fi, 1679. Cur. HeerAtwdiiiia Hht Anab. emt: 1637. 
J*" ^Bajle Dktkiio art. Amakfti$kt. 
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, . allow leisure for other transactions. The 
leagneof alliance between the French king and the 
‘‘ confederates at Snudkalde, began about this 
time to produce great effects. Ulric, duke of Wur- 
temberg, having been expelled his dominions in the 
year 1519, on account <5f his violent and oppres- 
sive a dminist ration, the house of Austria had got 
possession of liis duchy. That prince having now 
by a long exile atoned for tiie errors in his conduct, 
which were the effect rather of inexperience than of a 
tyrannical disposition, was become the object of gene- 
ral compassion. The landgrave of Hesse in particular, 
his near relation, warmly espoused his interest, and u-sed 
many efforts to recover for him liis ancient inheritance. 
But the king of the Romans obstinately refii.sed to re- 
linquish a valuable acquisition which his family had 
made with so much ease. The landgrave, unable to 
compel him, applied to the king of France, his new 
ally. Francis, eager to embrace any opportunity of 
distressing the house of Austria, and desirous of wrest- 
ing from it a territory, which gave it footing and influ- 
ence in a part of Germany at a distance from its other 
dominions, encouraged the landgrave to take arms, and 
secretly supplied him with a large sum of money. This 
he employed to raise troops; and marching with great 
expedition towards Wurteroberg, attacked, defeated, and 
dispersed a considerable body of Austrians, intrusted 
with the defence of the country. All the diikc s sub- 
jects hastened, with emulation, to receive tbm*r native 
prince, and re-invested him with that authority which 
is still enjoyed by his descendants. At the same time 
the exercise of the Protestant religion was established 
in his dominions.' 

The king gf Ferdinand, how sensible soever of this unex- 
pected blow, not daengto attack a prince whom 
aU the Protestant powers in Germany were 

n.Sieid.lTt. Betin;. &c. 
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ready to support, judged it eipedient to conclude 
a widi ; him, by which, in the most ample 

fohn, he recognised his title to. die duchy. The suc- 
cess of the lai^c^grave’s operadons in behalf of tl^ duke 
of 'WuTtemberg^ having convinced Ferdinand that a 
rupture with u league so fonnidable as that of Smal- 
kalde, was to.be avoided with the utmost care, he 
tered likewise into a negotiation widi the. elector 
Saxony, the head of that union, and by some conces- 
sions in favour of the'ProtMtaht religion, and others 
of advantage to the ^ctor himself, he prevailed on 
him, together with hiS confederates, to acknowledge his 
title as king of the Romans. At the same time, in order 
to prevent any such precipitate o]^ irregular election in 
times to'^come, it was agreed' that no person should 
hereafter be promoted to that dignity without the una- 
nimous consent of the electors; and the emperor soon 
after confirmed this stipulation.^ 

Paul III. These acta of indulgence towards the Pro- 
ncraiM^ii ^stants, and the close union into which the 
^ of the Romans seemed to be entering with 

the princes of that party, .gave g^eat offence at 
Rome. Paul 111., though he had departed ftom a re- 
solutioU of his.pt^ecessor, never to consent to the call- 
ing of a general council, and had promised in the hret 
consistory held after his election, that he would convoke 
that assembly so much desired by all Christendom, was 
no lesMiiraged than Clemmit at the innovations in 
no less^eyarse to any scheme for reforin- 
ing either the doctrines of the church, or the abuses in 
the court.of Rome: but having been a witness of the 
imiversi^^nsure which Clement had ineuned by his 
obstinai^" Srith regard to these pcmts, 1l#Vhoped to 
avoid “tile same reproach by thji^seemuig alacrity with 
which he proposed a council; Ottering himself, how- 
ever, that such difficulties would arise concerning the 

4 Skid. ITJ. Corps took ir. p. S. 119. 
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time and place of meeting, the persons who had a right 
to be present, and the order of their proceedings, as 
would effectually defeat the intention of those who de- 
manded that assembly, without exposing himself to any 
imputation for refusing to call it. With this view he 
dispatched nuncios to the several courts, in order to 
make known his intention, and that he had fixed on 
Mantua as a proper place in which to hold the council. 
Such difficulties as the pope had foreseen, immediately 
presented ffiems^ves in great nuoiber. The French king 
did not approve of the place which Paul had chosen, as 
the papal and imperial influence would necessarily be too 
great in a town situated in that part of Italy. The king 
of England not only concurred with Francis in urging 
that objection, but refused, besides, to acknovdedgeany 
council called in the name and by the authority of the 
1^ 1, pope. The German Protestants having met 
* together at Smalkalde, insisted on tlieir ori- 
ginal demand of a council to be held in Germany, and 
pleading the emperor s promise, as well as the agree- 
ment at Ratisbon to tW effect, declared that they 
would not consider an assembly held at Mantua as a 
legal or free representative of the church. By this di- 
VMsity of soitiments and views, such a field for intrigue 
and negotiation opened, as made it easy for tlic pope 
to asinme the merit of being eager to assemble a coun- 
cil whilp at the same time he could put off its meeting 
at pleanire. The Protestants, on the other..^nd, su.s- 
peeting his design^ and sensible of the f^ortance 
which they derived from their ^nion, renewed for ten 
years the league of Smalkalde, which now became 
stronger and more fbfmidable by the accession of seve- 
ral new nieiidiets.' 

* 

' Tb» league «ae coocImM iDecca^, 15S5« boi Bot eairndad or signed fci 
fcrm tin September Id the jwnw Tbc, pdnoea who accedadte ii werf^ 

JohD electM of Soimij, Enmat dike of arBnmrkk. n^leodgrew ofHcMe, Ubfe 
duke of Wortembeig. Bendm omi PMIfp dokee ef 3Pbmeraule, Jobe end 
Joacbioi, prinocfl of Anhelt^ Gebbtrd and AHmcoubU of Alenaddd, WUham 
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During these transactions in Germany, the 
®™P*ror undertook his famous enterprise 
Africa, against the piratical states in Africa. That 
"f^*" pnrt of the Afncan continent lying dong the 
county, coaat ,0f |]|g Mediterranean' sea, which' anci- 
ently formed the kingdoms of Mauritania and Massylia, 
together with the republic of Carthage, and which is 
now known by the general nnme of J^arbaiy, had un- 
dergone many revolutions. Subdued' by the Romans, 
it becarn'e a province of their empire.. When it was 
conquered afterward by Ihf Vandals, they erected a 
kingdom there. That being overturned by Belisarius, 
the country became rabject to the Greek emperors, 
and continued to be so until it was oyemiu towards the 
en4 of seventh century, by the’nqiid and irresistible 

arms of the Arabians. It remained for some time a 
part of that vast empire which the Cdiphs governed 
with absolute authority. Its immense distance, how- 
ever, from the seat of -gpoyernmeht encouraged the de- 

> 

or the chiefs of the Moors, its ancient inhabitants, to 
throw off the yoke, and to assert their independence. 
The caliphs, who derived their authority fi^m a spirit 
of enthusiasm, more fitted for making conquests than 
for preserving them, were, obliged to connive at acts of 
rebellion which they could not prevent ; and Barbary 
was divided into several kingdoms, of which. Morocco, 
Algiers, and Tunis, were the most considerable. The 
inh^itm^qf these kingdoms were a mixed race, Arabs, 
NegfowChpi the southern provinces, and Meors, either 
natives Africa, or who had been expelled out of 
Spain ; iip;ze^ou8 professors of the Mahometan religion, 
and ittfli^d against Christiania, with a bigotted hatred 
propprtiq^ to their ignorance and barbarous manners. 

**l^*l?*' ii V* •*SP*C’**^?^.**"*“‘^ Owflwrtk. IDIb. MicMmic. Bie. 

RaictL^fUis HmUbron, MeniaMMi|eo. Undaa, Canpciii luia, Mbtae, Wind 
thtlm* Pimnkfort, WrnmMmek^ Goalar, Hanover. Goitinm. BrC 

back. Hattb^fft^indcn. 
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RIm of the Among these people, no less daring, incon- 
C treacherous, than the ancient inha- 

bitants of the same country described Ijy he 
Roman historians, frequent seditions broke out, and 
many>%hanges in governm^t took place. These, as 
they affected only the internal state of a country ex- 
tremely barbarous, are but little known, and descr> e to 
be so : but about the beginning of the sixteenth century 
a sodden revolution happened, Avhicli, by rendering the 
states of Barbary formidable to the Europeans, hatli 
made their history worthy of more attention. This re- 
volution was brought about by persons bc'rn in a rank 
of life which entitled them to act no such illustriou.s 
And of Home and Hayradin, the sons of a potter 

tesbos, prompted by a restless and 
enterprising spirit, forsook their father's trade, 
rah to sea, and joined a crew of pirates. They soon 
distingfuished themselves by their valour and activity, 
and becoming masters of a small brigantine, car- 
ried on their infamous trade with such conduct and 
succes.s, that they assembled a fleet of twelve gal- 
leys, besides many vessels of smaller force. Of thi-s 
fleet Horae the elder brother, called Barbarossa from 
the red colour of his beard, was admiral, and Hayisidiii 
second in command, but with almost equal authority. 
They called themselves the friend.s of the sea, and the 
enemies of all w'ho sail upon it ; and their namc.s soon 
became terrible from the straits of the DardaDeilc.N to 
those of Gibraltar. Together with their &me and 
power, their ambitious views extended, and while acting 
as corsairs, they adopted the ideas, and acquired the 
talents of conquerors. Tley often carried the prizes 
which theylook on die coasts of Spain and Italy into the 
ports fxt Bttibaiy ; and, enriching the inhabitants by the 
sale of their booty, and the dioughtless prodigality of 
their crews, were welcome guests in every place at 
which they touched. The convenient situation of these 
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harbours, lying so near the greatest commercial states 
at that time in Christendom^ made the brothers wish 
for an establishment in that country. An opportunity 
of accomplishing this quickly presented itsMf, which 
they did not s^er to pass unimproved. Entemi, king 
of Algiers, having attempted several times,, without 
success to take a fort which die Spanish governors of 
Oran had built not far from his capital, was so ill advised 
as to apply for aid to Barbarossa, whose valoqrthe Afri- 
cans considered as irresistible. The active corsair gladly 
1516. of the invitation', and leaving his brother 

Hayradin with the fleet, marched at the head 
of five thousand men to Algiers, where he was received 
as dieir deliverer. Such a force gave him the com- 
mand of the town ; and as he perceived that the Moors 
neither suspected him of any bad intention, nor were 
capable with their light-armed broops of opposing his 
Horae, the disciplined veterans, he secretly murdered the 
dier, be- monarch whom he had come to assist, and pro- 
claimed himself king of Algiers in his stead. 
Aicien. The antboii^ which he had thus boldly usurped, 
he endeavoured to establish by arts suited to the ge- 
nius of the people whom he had to govern ; by libe- 
rality without Imunds to those who favoured his pro- 
motion, and by cruel^ no less unbounded towarck all 
whom he had wy reason.to dbtrust Not satisfied with 
the throne which he had acquired, he attacked the neigh- 
bourin^^g of Tremecen, and having vanquuhed him 
in battlp^idded his dominions to those of Algiers. At 
the saw time, he continued to infest the coast of Spain 
and Italy ^ith fleets which resembled the armaments of 
agrea^|a$^l»aK!h,rathCtth^ the light squadroqs of acor- 
1518. crud devastations obliged 

^ Cmties, shoBt the beginning^of |ib rmgn, to fur- 
nish the JDJtfquis de.pomare 8 , govmnct of Oran, with 
troopsanfiSetenttoatiachhim. ThatofBcer,assistedbytlie 
dethroned king ^Tremecoi, executed the commission 
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with such spirit, that Barbarossa’s troops beinjr beat in 
several encounters, he himself was shut up in Tremeccn. 
After defending it to the last extremity, he was over- 
taken in attempting to make his escape, and slain while 
he fought with an obstinate valour, worthy of his former 
fame and exploits. 

Ti,, Bis brother Hayradin, known likewise by tl»c 
name of Barbarossa, assumed the sceptre of Al- 
thei«cond ^ers wHh the same ambition and abilities, but 
vnUi better fortune. ' His reign being undis- 
turbed by the arms of the Spania^s, which had full 
occupation in the wars among the European powers, 
he regulated with admirable prudence the interior po- 
lice of his kingdom, carried on his naval operations 
with g^at vi^ur, and extended his conquests on the 
continent of Africa. But perceiving that the Moors and 
Arabs submitted to his government with the utmost re- 
luctance, and being afraid that his continual depreda- 
tions Would, one day, draw upon him the arms of the 
Christians, he put his dominions under the protection 
Poti Mi of the grand seignior, and received from him a 
u^dol^ body of Turkish soldiers sufficient for his sccu- 
rity ag^ainst his domestic as well as his foreign 
enemies. At last the fame of his exploits daily 
increasing, Solyman offered him the command of the 
'^rkish fleet, as the only person whose valopr and .skill 
in naval affairs entitled him to command against An- 
drew Doria, the gp%at^ sea-officer of that i^pe. Proud 
of this distinction, Barbarossa repaired to C^^tanti- 
nople ; ’ and with a wonderful versatility of mind, ming- 
ling the arts of a courtier with the boldness of a corsair, 
gained the entire confidence both of the sultan and 
vizier. ' To them he communicated a scheme which 
he had formed of makii^ himself master of Tunis, die 
most flourishing iui^l'&an, at that time, on the coast of 
Afiriea; and thisheihgapprov^ofbytbem, be obtained 
whatever he denuinded for' carrying it into exccutkui. 
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Hit His hopes of success in this undertaking were 

founded on the intestine divisions in the king- 
Tonii. (jom of Tunis. Mahmed, the last king of that 
country, having thirty-four sons by different wives, ap- 
pointed Muley-Hascen, one of ^e youngest among 
them to be his successor. That weak prince, who owed 
this preference not to his own merit, but to the ascen- 
dant which his mother had acquired over a nlonarch 
. doating with age, first poisoned Mahiped his &ther in 
order to prevent him from altering his destination with 
respect to the succession ; and then, with die barbarous 
policy which prevails wherever polygamy is permitted, 
and the right of succession is not precisely fix^, he put 
br death all his brothers whom he -could get into his 
power. Alraschid, one of the eldest, was so fortunate 
as to escape his rage ; and finding a retreat among the 
wandering Arabs, made several attempts, by the assist- 
ance of some of their to recover the throne which 
of right belonged to hitn. But these proving unsuc- 
cessful, and the Arabs, from their natui^ levity, being 
ready to deliver him up to his merciless brother, he fled 
to Algiers, the only place of refuge remaining, and im- 
plored theprote(^on of Barbarossa; who, discerning 
at' once all the advantages which might be gained by 
supporting his tide, received him with, every possible 
demonstration, of friendship and respect. Being ready, 
at that time, to set sail for Constantinople, he easily 
persuad^ Alraschid, whose eagerness to obtain acrown 
dispos^pdm to believe or undertake any thing, to ac- 
cOtnpan^him diidio', promising him effectual assistance 
fromSolyman, whom he represented to be the most ge- 
nerous, at wall as most potverful monarch in the world. 
But no sooner were Aey arrived at Constantinople, 
thata die treacherous corsmr, regardleas of all his pro- 
mises to hiiii, opened to the sultan a plan for conquer- 
ing Tuni^^ tuid annexing it to the Tuikish empire, by 
naming use of die name of diis exiled princer and ao- 
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operating with the party in the kingdom which was 
ready to declare in his favour. Solyman appforod, 
with too much facility, of this perfidious proposal, ex- 
tremely suitable to the character of its author, but al- 
together unworthy of a great prince. A powerful fleet 
and numerous army were soon assembled ; at the sight 
of which the credulous Alraschid flattered himself that 
he should soon enter his capital in triumph. 

Its unhappy prince was going to 

‘ embark, he was arrested by order of the sultan, 
shut up in the seraglio, and was never heard of more. 
Barbarossa sailed with a fleet of two hundred and fifty 
vessels towards Africa. After ravaging the coasts of 
Italy, and spreading terror through every part of that 
country, he appeared before Tunis ; and lauding his 
men, gave out that he came to assert the right of Alras- 
chid, whom he pretended to have left sick aboard the 
admiral’s galley. The fort of Ghiletta, which commands 
the bay, soon fell into his hands, partly by his own ad- 
dress, partly by the treachery of its commander ; and 
the inhabitants of Tunis, weary of Muley-Huscen’s go- 
vernment, took arms, and declared for Alraschid witli 
such zeal and unanimity, as obliged the former to fly 
so precipitately, that he left all his treasures behind him. 
The gates were immediately set open to Barbarossa, as 
the restorer of their lawful sovereign. But when Alras- 
chid himself did not appear, and when, instead of his 
name, that of Solyman alone was heard among the ac- 
clamations of the Turkish soldiers marching into the 
town, the people of Tunls'^iegan to suspect the corsair's 
treachery, 'l^eir suspicions being soon converted into 
certainty, they ran to arms with the utiimst fury, and 
surrounded the citadel, into which Barbarossa had led 
his troops. But, having foreseen such a revolution, he 
was not unpr^tared for it; he iininediatciy turned 
against them the artillery on the ramparts, and by one 
brisk discharge dispersed the numerous but undirected 
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assailants, and. forced them to acknowledge Sblyman as 
their sovereign, and to submit to himself as his viceroy. 
Birba- His first care was to put Ae kingdom, of 
which he had thus got possession, in a proper 
p<nKr> posture ijf defence. He stoengthened theeita- 
del which commands the town ; and fortifyh^ the Go- 
letta in a regular manner, at vast expense;^ made, it 
the principal station for his fleet, and his great arsenal 
for military as well as naval stores. Being now pos- 
sessed of such extensive territories, he carried on bis 
depredations against the Christian states to a greater 
extent, and with more destructive violende than ever. 
Daily complaints of the outrages committed by his 
ctuizers were brought to the emperor by his subjects, 
botli in Spain and Italy. ' All Christendom seemed to 
expect from him, as -its" greatest and most fortunate 
prince, that he-would put-nn end to this new and odious 

Ti e *1 d same time Muley- 

king o” ' Hascen, the'di^'d king of Tunis, finding none 
p^Vtiw of Mahometan princes in Africa willing or 
* assist him in^recovering his throne, ap- 

Aprii «i. plied to Charles as tbe only person who could 
assert his rights in opposition to such a formi- 
dable usurper. The emperor, equdly desirous of de- 
livering bis dominions from the dangi^us neighbour- 
hood of Barbmm ; of appearing as the protector of 
an unfortun^ prince ; and of acquiring the glory an- 
nexed, iq that age, to every expedition againstthe Maho- 
metans, .^adily concluded a treaty with Miiley-Hascen, 
and began to prepare for invading Tunis. Having made 
trial of his own abilities for war -in the late canq>aign 
in Hung^, lie was now b^ome so fond of the mili- 
Hii prepf Aaracter, that he determined to dmnmand, 
!b^c'’x^"t on this occasion, in person. Tlhf^imited strength 
diihn.^ of hia dominions was called odlnpcm an enter- 
prise in which the emperor was abont to hazard his 
gloryi and which drew the attention of all Eurtqie. A 
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Flemisb fleet carried, from the ports of llio Low ('oiintry, 
a body of German infantry;* the galleys of Naples and 
Sicily took on board the veteran bands of Italians and 
Spani^ds, which had distinguished tlieinselvcs by so 
many victories over the French ; the emperor himself 
embarked at Barcelona with the .flower of the Spatiisli 
nobiliQr, and was joined by a considerable stpindron 
from Portugal, under the command of the infant Don 
Lewis, the empress's brother ; Andrew Doria condnefed 
his own galleys, the best appointed, at that time, in 
Europe, and commanded by the most skilful olliccrs ; 
the pope furnished all the assistance in his power to- 
wards such a pious enterprise ; and the order of Malta, 
the perpetual enemies of the iniidcis, equipped a stjna- 
dron, which, though small, was formidable by tlit* valour 
of the knights who served pn board it. The port oi 
Cagliari, in Sardinia, was the general place of ren- 
dezvous. Doria was appointed tigh-admiral ol the fleet ; 
the command of the land-forces under the emperor was 
given to the marquis de Guasto. 

I, On the 16 th of July, the fleet, consi.sting of 
Africa, near five hundred vessels, having on board 
above thirty thousand regular troops, set sail from Cag- 
liari, and after a prosperwis navigation landed within 
sight of Tunis: Barbarossa having received early in- 
telligence of the emperor’s immense arnpiment, and sus- 
pecting its destination, prepared with Ajual prudeuce 
and vig[Our.for the defence of his new conquest. He 
called in all hii corsairs from their different atotions ; 
he drew firom Algiers what forces could be spared ; he 
dispatched messengers to all the African princes. Moors 
as well as Arabs, and, by representing Muley-Hascen 
as an inj^amous apostate, prompted by ambition and 
revenge, hot oijly to become the vassal of a Christian 
prince, but tp.imnspiie with him to extir[»atc the Ma- 
hometan faith, he inflamed those ignorant and bigotlcd 

* Hand AjumIcs Brnbimt. i. 599. 
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chiefs to such a degree, that they took arms as in a com- 
mon cause. Twenty thousand horse, together with a 
great body. of foot, soon assembled at Tunis; and, by 
a proper distribution of presents among them fr^ time 
to time, Barbarossa kept the ardour which had brought 
them together from subsiding. But as he Was too well 
acquainted with the enemy whom he. had to oppose, to 
think that these light troops could resist thb heavy- 
armed cavalry and veteran infantry which composed the 
imperial army, his chief confidence was in the strength 
of the Golctta, and in his body of Turkish soldiers, who 
were armed and disciplined a^r the European fashion. 
Six thousand of these, under the command of Sinah, a 
renegado Jew, the bravest and most experienced of all 
his corsairs, he threw into that fort, which the emperor 
Liiy<i liege immediately invested. As Charles had the 
to Ooietu. command of thQ<«ea, his camp was so plenti- 
fully supplied not t>hly^ith the necessaries, but with 
all the luxuries of life, tMt Muley-Hascen, who had not 
been accustomed to see war carried on with such order 
and magn ifi cence, was filled with admiration of the em- 
peror's power. His troops, animated by his presence, 
and considering it as meritorious to shed their blood 
in such a pious cause, contended wi^ each other for 
the posts of honour and danger. T^ee separate at- 
tacks were concerted, and the Germans, Spaniards,- and 
Italians, having one of these committed to each of them, 
pushed them forward with the eager courage which 
national emulation inspires. Sinan displayed resolu- 
tion and skill becoming the confidence which his master 
had put in him ; die garrison performed the hard service 
on which'they were ordered with great fortitude. But 
though be interrupted the besiegers by frequent sallies, 
thougll the Moors and Arabs alarmed the camp with 
dieir continual incursions; die breache|i soon became 
so considerable towards- the land, whiUil' die fleet bat- 
tered those' parts of the fortificadons which it could 
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approach with no less fury and succe$!s, that an assault 
Tikct it being given on idl sides at once, the place was * 
jJiy by stonn. Sinan, with the remains of his 

garrison, retired, after an obstinate resistance, 
over a shallow put of the hay towards the city. By 
the reduction of -the (xolette, the emperor became mas- 
ter of Bfirbarossa’s fleet, consisting of eighty-seven g;al- 
leys and galliots, together wtdr his arsenal, and three 
hundred cannon, mostly brags, which were planted on 
the ramparts ; a prodigious number in that age, and a 
rematksdrle proof of the strength of the fort, as well as 
of the greatness of the corsair’s power. The emperor 
marched into the Goletta through the breach, and turn- 
ing to.lkfuley-Hascen, who attended him, “ Here,” says 
he, ‘*'is a gate open to you, by which you shall return 
to take possession of your dominions.” 

Barbarossa, though he fehtihe full weight of the bfpw 
which he had received, did however, lose courage, 
or abandon the defence of Tunis.' But as the walls were 
of great extent, and extremely weak ; as he bduld not 
depend on the fidelity of the inhabitants, nor hope that 
the Moors and Arabs wohld sustain the hardships of a 
siege, he boldly determined to advance with his army, 
which amounted^ to fifty *tiiou8and men,‘ towards the 
imperial campi ^nd to decide the fate of his kingdom 
by the issue of aliattle. This resolution, he communi- 
cated to his principdl officers, and representing to them 
the fatal conijlijuences which might follow, if ten thou- 
sand Christim slaves, whom he had shut up in the cita- 
del, should attempt to mutiny during the absence of the 
army, he proposed as a necessary precaution for the 
public security, to massacre tbmn without mercy befoiw 
he began, his march. They all improved waimly of his 
intention to fij^; but inured hsftiey were, in tlmir pi- 
ratical depre^ons^ to scendi of bloodshed and 
the barbarity' whis pn^posal concerning the slaves, filled 

« Epbtm de* fylMPb pt Binedli; p. 1 19, Ac. 
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them with horror ; and Barbarossa, rather from the dread 
of irritating them, than swayed by motives of humanity, 
consented to spare the lives of the slaves. 

By Aia time the emperor had begun to ad- 
b^m- vance towards Tunis ; and though his troops 
n t army, iuconceivable hardships in their march, 

over burning sands, destitute of water, and exposed to 
the intolerable heat of the sun, they soon came up with 
the enemy. The Moors and Arabs, imboldened by their 
vast superiority in number, immediately rushed on to 
the attack with loud shouts, but their undisciplined 
courage could not long stand the shock of regular bat- 
talions; and though Barbarossa, with admirable pre- 
sence of mind, and by exposing his own person to the 
greatest dangers, endeavoured to rally them, the rout 
became so general, that he himself Was hurried along 
with them in their flight back to the city. There he 
found every thing in the utmost confusion; some of 
the inhabitants flying with their families and efiects ; 
others ready to set open their gates to the conqueror ; 
the Turkish soldiers preparing to retreat ; and the cita- 
del, whicili in such circumstances might have aflbrded 
him some refuge, already in the possession of the Chris- 
tian captives. These unhappy men, rendered desperate 
by their situation, had laid hold on the opportunity 
which Barbarossa dreaded. As soon as his army was 
at some distance from the town, they gained two of 
their helpers, by whose assistance, knocking oif their 
fetters, and bursting open their prisons, they over- 
powered die Turkish garrison, and turned the artillery 
of the fort against their former masters. Barbarossa, dis- 
appointed and enraged, exclaiming sometimes against 
the false compassion of his oflicers, and sometimes con- 
demning his own imprudent compliance with their opi- 
nion, fl^ precipitately to Bona. 

TonUior- Mcanwhile Charles, satisfled with the easy 
and almost bloodless victory which he had 
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gained, and advancing slowly witli tlie precaution 
necessary in an enemy’s country, did not yet know the 
whole extent of his own good fortune. But at last, a 
messenger dispatched by the slaves acquainted him 
with the success of their noble effort or the recoverj' 
of their liberty ; and at the same time deputies arrived 
from the town, in order to present^him the keys of their 
gates, and to implore his protection from military vio- 
lence. While he was deliberating concennng the pro- 
per measures for this purpo.se, the soldicrs.'fearing that 
they should be deprived of the booty Avhich they had 
expected, rushed suddenly, and without orders, into the 
town, and began to kill and plunder without distinction. 
It was then too late to restrain their cruelty, their ava- 
rice, or licentiousness. All the outrages of which sol- 
diers are capable in the fury of a storm, all the exec.sses 
of which men can be guilty when their passions are 
heightened by the contempt and hatred which differ- 
ence in manners and religion inspires, w(!rc commit- 
ted. Above thirty thousand of the innocent inhabitants 
perished on that unhappy day, and ten thousand were 
carried away as slaves. Muley-Hasceii took p. w.ses.sion 
of a throne surrounded witli carnage, abhorred by his 
subjects, on whom he had brought such calamities ami 
pitied even by those whose rashness had been the «k|- 
casion of them. The emperor lament^ ♦**f^^* ‘ 

dent which had stained the lustre of vm||K; '-md 
amidst such a scene of horror there was 
tacle that afforded him any satisfaction. Ten lhou.siui 
Christian slaves, arttong whom were several persj>"« 
distinction, met him as he entered the town ; J"* * 

ing on their knees, thanked and blessed him as tht »r 

^hverer. that Charles uccomplislied 

SrJrited uu to the Moorish king, of r«--e»ta- 

blishinghiin in his dominions, he did 

lect what was necessary for bridling the power of the 
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African corsairs, for thC' securi^ of his own subjects, 
and for 4he interest of the* Spanish crown : in order to 
gain these ends^ he concluded a treaty with Muley- 
Hascen on the following conditions That he should 
hold the langdom of Tunis in fee of the crown of Spain, 
and do homage to the emperor as his Hege lord ; that 
all the Christian sleeves now within his dominions, of 
whatever nation, should be set at liberty without ran- 
som ; that no subject of the .emperor’s should for the 
future be detained in servitude; that no Turkish corsair 
should be admitted into the ports of his dominions ; 
that free trade, together with foe public exercise of foe 
Christian religion, should be allowed to all the empe- 
tw s subjects ; that foe emperor should not only retain 
foe Goletta, but that all foe other sea-ports in foe king- 
dom which were fortified should be put into his hands; 
that Muley-Hascen should pay annually twelve thou- 
sand crowns for foe subsistence of the Spanish garrison 
in foe Goletta ; foat he should enter into no alliance 
'With any of foe emperor’s enemies, and should present 
to him every year, as an acknowledgment of his vas- 
salage, six Moorish horses, and as many hawks.” Hav- 
ing thus settled foe affairs of Africa ; chastised foe in- 
solence of foe corsairs ; secured a safe retreat for foe 
ships of his subjects, and a proper station to his own 
fleets, on foa^ coast from which he was most infested by 
depredations; Charles embarked again 
-^jHHpurope, foe tempestuous weather, and sick- 
ness his tro<^)S, not permitting him to pursue 

Barbarossa.” 

expedition, foe merit of which Wems 
to have been estimated in foat ag^e, rather by 


■equifcd. fog apparent generosity of foe undertaking, the 

Tunef*. "P- Seird^T^Tii. |>. 380. &a. 
j ‘^2.’ *"• 35«. &c. Varlot HhL^e Che*al. 

1*0 A PS- ‘••dniiw pM BeUrfoRit, p. 119, 
JWr fce. aiiMi.PODbl CoiiteoSj Hmc BeSi ad?. Barbw .^. r 
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magnificence wherewith it was conducted, and the suc- 
cess which crowned it, than by the importance of the 
consequences that attended it, the emperor attained a 
greater height of glory than at any other period of his 
reign. Twenty thousand slaves whom he freed from 
bondage, either by his arms, or by his treaty with Mu- 
ley-Hascen/ each of whom he clothed and furnished 
with the means of returning to their respective coun- 
tries, spread all over Europe the fame of their benefac- 
tor s muni&cence, extolling his power and abilities with 
t£e exaggeration flowing from gratitude and admiration. 
In comparison with him, the other monarchs of Europe 
made an inconsiderable figure. They seemed to be so- 
licitous about nothing but their private and particular 
interests; while Charles, with an elevation of sentiment 
which became the chief prince in Christendom, ap- 
peared to be concerned for the honour of the Christian 
name, and attentive to the public security and welfare. 

1 SuoiiDonte Hill, de Ntp. vol. p. 105. 
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Tiie^^ Unfortunately for the reputation of Fran- 
cis I. among his contemporaries, his conduct, 
iwecnthc at this juncture, appeared a perfect contrast to 
that of his rival, as he laid hold on the oppor- 
Fraoeis. tunity afforded him, by the emperor’s having 
turned his whole force against the common enemy of 
Christendom, to revive his pretensions in Italy, and to 
plunge Europe into a new war. The treaty of Cambray, 
as has been observed, did not remove the causes of 
enmity between the two contending princes ; it covered 
up, but did not extinguish the flames of discord. Francis 
in particular, who waited with impatience for a proper 
occasion of recovering the reputation as well as ^e ter- 
ritories which he had lost, continued to carry on his 
negotiations in different courts against the emperor, 
taking tifc utmost pains to heighten the jealousy which 
many princes entertained of his power or designs, and 
to inspire the rest with the same suspicion -and fear: 
among others, he applied to Francis Sforza, who, though 
indebted to Charles for the possession of the duchy of 
Milan, had received it on such hard conditions, as ren- 
dered him not only a vassal of the empire, but a tribu- 
tary dependant upon the emperor. The honour of hav- 
ing married the emperor's niece did not reconcile him 
to this ignominious state of subjection, which became 
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SO intolerabte even to Sforza, tliougli a weak and poor- 
spirited prince, that he listened with eagerness to the 
first proposals Francis made of rescuing him from the 
yoke. These proposals were conveyed to him by M ara- 
viglia, or Merveille,' as he is called by the French his- 
torians, a Milanese gentleman residing at Paris ; and 
soon after, ih order to carry on the negotiation with 
greater advantage, Merveille was sent to Milan, on pre- 
tence of visiting his relations, but with secret creden- 
tials from Francis as his envoy. In this character be 
was received by Sforza. But notwithstanding his care 
to keep that circumstance concealed, Charlcs.suspecting, 
or having received information of it, remonstrated and 
threatened in such a high tone, that the duke and liis 
ministers, equally intimidated, gave the world immedi- 
ately a most infamous proof of their servile fear of ot- 
fending the emperor. As Merveille had neither the 
prudence nor the temper which the fumrtion wherein he 
was employed required, they artfully. decoyed him into 
a quarrel, in which he happened to kill his antagonist, 
one of the duke’s domestics, and having in- 
Drcembcr. scized him, they ortlerod him to be tricil 

for that crime, and to be beheaded, hrancis, no le.ss 
astonished at this violation of a character hiiid sacred 
among the most uncivilized nations, than enraged at the 
insult ofiered to the dignity of his crt>wn, threatened 
Sforza with the eflects of his indignation, and com- 
plained to the emperor, whom be considerediM^he real 
author of that unexampled outrage. But receiving no 
satisfaction from either, he appealed to all the princits 
of Burope, and thought himself now entitled to take 
vengeance for an injury, which it would have been in- 
decent and pusillanimous to let pass with impunity. 

Being thus furnished with a pretext for be- 
ginning a war, on which he had already re- 
solved, he multiplied his efforts in order to draw 
in other princes to take part in tlie quarrel. But all hia 
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measures for this purpose disconcertckl by uiifore> 
seen events. After having sacrificed the honour of the 
royal faauly ^of, prance’ by the marriage of his son with 
Catharine of Medici, in order to gain Glmnent, tbe- 
death of that pontiff had deprived him of all 'die advan* 
tages which he expected to derive from his friendship. 
Paul, his successor, though attached , by Hidination to 
the imperial interest, seemed determined to maintain 
the neutrality' suitable to his character as the ccunmon 
father of the- contending prinees. The king of Eng- 
land, occupied with dommtic cares and projects, de- 
clined, for once,,engaging in the.affiurs of the continent, 
and refused to assist Francis, unless he would imitate 
his example, in throwing off the papal supremacy. 
Hboegoti- These . disappointments led him to solicit, 
Steo^**** greater earnestness, the aid of the Pro- 
nMnPio- testant princes associated by the league of 
tciiuii. SiQalkalde. That he might the more easily acr 
quire their confidence, he endeavoured to accommodate 
himself to their predominant passion — ^zeal for their, re- 
ligious tenets. He affected a >rondeiful moderation 
with regfird to the points.in dispute ; he permitted Bel- 
lay, his envoy in Germany, to explain his sentiments 
concerning some of the most important articles, in terms 
not far different from those used by the Protestants he 
even condescended to invite Melaoctbon, whose gentle 
manners and pacific spirit distinguished him among the 
reformers, to visit Paris, that by. his assistance he might 
concert the most proper measures for reconciling the 
contending sects which; so unhappily divided the 
churchJ^ These concessions, must be considered rather 
as arts of policy, than the Result of conviction ; for what- 
ever impressim die new opinions in religion h^ 
on his sistera, the queen oflN'aywe and duchess of Fer- 
rara, the gue^ of FrancisV own temper, and his love 

• Ficheri Script Aai; Gmum. UL SHb Sleid. Hitt 178. 18S. SeckcQd. 

lib.iif. 108. ^ ‘ - 
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of pl6®rore, allowed hiin litde leisure to examine tfaeo* 
logical controversies. 

initotn sooD after he lost all the fruits of this dis- 

«be». ingenuous artifice, by a step very inconsistent 
with his declarations to the German princes. This step, 
however, the prejudices of the age, and the religious 
sentiments ofnis own subjects, rendered it necessary for 
him to take. His close union with the king of England, 
a^ excommunicated heretic ; his'frequent negotiations 
with the German Protestants ; but, above all, his giving 
public audience to an envoy from sultan Solyman, had 
excited violent suspicions concerning the sincerity of 
his attachment to religion. To have attacked the em- 
peror, who, on all occasions, made high pretensions to 
zeal in defence of the Catholic faith, and at the ver^ 
juncture when he was preparing for his expedition 
against Barbarossa, which was then considered us a 
pious enterprise, could not have failed to confirm such 
unfavourable sentiments with regard' to Francis, and 
called on him to vindicate himself by some extraordi- 
nary demonstration of his reverence for the established 
doctrines of the church. Hie indiscreet zeal of .some 
of his subjects, who had imbibed the Protestant opi- 
nions, furnished him with such an occasion as he de- 
sired. They had affixed to the gates of the Louvre, and 
other public places, papers containinjj^^^^ecciit reflec- 
tions on the doctrines and rites of thd Popish church. 
Six of the persons concerned in this rash action were 
discovered and seized. The king, in order to avert tJie 
judgments which it was supposed their blasplicinie.s 
might draw down upon the nation, appointed a solemn 
procession. The holy sacrament was carried through 
the' city in great pomp ; Francis walked uncovered be- 
fore it, bearing a torch in his hand the princes of the 
blood saj^rt^ the canopy over it ; the nobles marched 
in order behind. In the presence of titis niimerou-s as- 
senibly, the king, aocust^ed to express himself on 
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every subject in strong and animated language, declared 
that if one of his hands were infected with heresy, he 
would cut it off with the other, and would not spare 
even his own dhildren, if found gui% of that crime. 
As a dreadful proof of his being in earnest, the six un- 
happy persons were publicly burnt before the proces> 
sion was finished, with circumstances of the most shock- 
ing barbarity attending their execution.” 

They re- princc^ of the league of Smalkalde, filled 

resentment and indignation at the cruelty 
’ with which their brethren were treated, could 
not conceive Francis to be sincere, when he offered to 
protect in Germany those very tenets, which he per- 
secuted with such rigour in his own dominions ; so 
that all Bellay’s art and eloquence in vindicating his 
master, or apologizing for his conduct, made but little 
impression upon them. They considered likewise, that 
the emperor, who hitherto had never employed violence 
against the doctrines of the reformers, nor even given 
them much molestation in their progress, was now bound 
by the agreement at Ratisbon, not to disturb such as 
had embraced the new opinions ; and the Protestants 
wisely regarded this as a more certain, and immediate 
security, than the precarious and distant hopes with 
which Francis eiKleavoured to allure them. Besides, 
the manner in .^ich he had behaved to his allies at the 
peace of CambrAy was too recent to be forgotten, and 
did not encourage others to rely much on his friendship 
or generosity. Upon all these accounts, the Protestant 
princes refused to assist the French king in any hostile 
attempt against the emperor. The elector of Saxony, 
the most zealous among them, in order to avoid giving 
any umbrage to Charles, would not permit Melancthon 
to Visit the court of France, although that reformer, 
flattered perhaps by (he invitation of so great a monarch, 
or hoping that his presence there might be of signal 

• BeICBru Cuiaiiient. Att,, iMic. 646. Slcid. Ui»t 175, 4ic. 
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advaat^e to the Protestant cause, discovered a strong 
inclination to undertake the journey.'* 

The French But though none of the many princes wiiu 
envied or dreaded the power of Charles u'uuld 
wardsittiy. gecoud Froncis's efforts in order to reduce and 
circumscribe it, he, nevertheless, commanded his army 
to advance towards the frontiers of Italy. As his sole 
pretext for taking arms was that he might chastise the 
duke of Milan for his insolent and cruel breach of the 
law of nations, it might have been expected that the 
whole weight of his vengeance was to have fallen on 
his territories. But on a sudden, and at their very 
commencement, the operations of war took anotliec di- 
rection. Charles, duke of Savoy, one of the least active 
and able princes of the line from which he descended, 
had married Beatrix of Portugal, the sister of the em- 
press. By her gieat talents, she soon acquired an ab- 
solute ascendant over her husband : and proud of hetr 
affinity to the emperor, or allured by the magnificent pro- 
mises with which he flattered her ambition, .•‘he formed a 
union between the duke and the imperial court, extremely 
inconsistent avitli that neutrality, which wise pttlicy as 
well as the situation of his dominions had hitherto in- 
duced him to observe in all the quarrel.-j between the 
contending mouarchs. Francis was abuiidantly .sen- 
sible of the distress to which he might be exi)osed, if, 
when he entered Italy, he should leave behind him the 
territories of a prince, devoted so obsequiously to the 
emperor, that he bad .sent his eldest sun to be cdiicatcil 
in the court of Spain, as a kind of hostage for lli^ fide- 
lity. Clement the Seventh, who had reprcs<;ntud tliis 
dftnger in a strong light during liis interview with 
Francis at Marseilles, suggested to him, at the sauu* 
time,, the proper method of guarding against it, having 
advised him to begin his operations aifuinst tiie Mi- 
lanese, by taking possession of Savoy and Piedmont, as 

* Canierwii ViuMdaii. 144y4(c. 4J3. SeiLend.l1l3.ui. 1U7. 
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the only certain way of securing a comnranica- 
MMioB of tion witih his own dominions. Fran^, highly 

s**^’( irritated with the duke on many accomits, parti- 

cularly for having supplied the constaUe Bour- 
bon with the money that enabled him to levy the body of 
troops which mined the French army in the fetal battle 
of Pavia, was not unwilling to let him now feel both 
how deeply he resented, and how severely he could 
punish these injuries. Nor did he want several pre- 
texts which gave some colour of equity to the violence 
that he intended* The territories of France and Savoy 
lying contiguous to each other, and intermingled in 
many places, various disputes, unavoidable in such a 
situation, subsisted between the two sovereigns con- 
cerning the limits of their respective property; and 
besides, Francis, in right of his mother Louise of Savoy, 
had large claims upon the duke her brother, for her 
share in their father’s succession. Being unwilling, how- 
ever, to begin hostilities without some cause of quarrel 
more specious than these pretensions, many of which 
were obsolete, and others dubious, he demanded per- 
mission to march through Piedmont in his way to the 
Milanese, hoping that fee duke, from aU excess of at- 
tachment to the imperial interest, might refrise this 
request, and thus give a greater appearance of justice 
to all his operations against him. But, if we may be- 
lieve the historians of Savoy, who appear to be better 
informed wife regard to this » particular than those of 
France, fee duke readily, and wife a good grace, granted 
what it Was not in his power to deny, promising firee 
passage td fee French troops as was desired ; so feat. 
Francis, as fee only method now left of justifying fee 
measures which he determined to take, was obliged to 
insist for full satisfaction wife regard to every thing 
feat eifeer fee crown of France or his mofeer Louise 
could demand of fee house of Savoy.* Such an evasive 

* HhtolieGettetlogti|uedc SiToje, pv Gtikliettoa»S lMB.fbi.Ljon. 16^0. 
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answer, as might have been' expected, being made to 
this requisition, the French army under the admiral 
Brion, poured at once into the ddce’s territories at dif- 
ferent places. The countries of Bresse and Bugey, 
united at that time to Savoy, were overrun in a mo- 
ment. . Most of the towns in the duchy of Savoy opened 
their gatesat the approach of the enemy ; a few whicli 
attempted to make reristance were easily taken ; and 
before the end of the campaign, the duke saw himself 
stripped of all his dominions, but the province of Pied- 
mont, in which there were not many places in a con- 
dition.to be defended. 

The city of To Complete the duke's misfortunes, the city 
of Geneva, the sovereignty of which he claimed, 
ill liberty, and in some degree possessed, threw oflf his 
yoke, and its revolt drew along with it the loss of tlie 
adjacent territories. Geneva was, at that time, an 
imperial city ; and though under the direct dominion 
of its own bishops, and the remote sovereignty of the 
dukes of Savoy, the form of its internal ebustitutiou 
was purely republicsm, being governed by syndics 
and a council chosen by the citizens. From these dis- 
tinct and often clashing jurisdictions, two opposite 
parties took their rise, and bad long subsisted in the 
state ; the one composed of the advocates for the pri- 
vileges of the community, assumed the name ot Kignotz, 
or confederates in defence of liberty ; and branded the 
. other, which supported the episcopal or d ucal 
jirerogatives, with the nanm of Aiammelukc* or 
slaves. At length, 4e Protestant opinions beginning 
to spread among the citizens, inspired such as embraced 
then| with that bold enterprismg spirit which alwa^ 
accompanies or was naturally produced by them in 
th«ij ir first opwations. A* both the duke and bishop 
were -from interest, from prejudice, and from politicu 
considerations, violent enemies of the Rciormation, all 
die new converts joined wiUi warmth the party of the 
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Eigiiotz ; and teal for religion, mingling with the love 
of liberly, added strength to that generous passion. 
The rage and animosity of two factions, shut up within 
die same walls, occasioned frequent insurrections, which 
terminating mostly to the advantage of the friends of 
liberty-, they daily became more powerful. 

The duke and bishop, forgetting their ancient con- 
tests about jurisdiction, had united against their com- 
mon enemies, and each attacked them with his proper 
weapons. The bishop excommunicated the people of 
Geneva as guilty of a double crime; of impiety in 
apostatizing from the established religion; and of 
sacrilege, in invading the rights of his see. The duke 
attacked them as rebels against their lawful prince, 
and attempted to render himself master of the city, 
first by surprise, and then by open force. The 
citizens, despising the thunder of the bishop's 
censures, boldly asserted their independence against 
the duke ; and partly by their own valour, partly by 
the powerful assistance which they received from the 
canton of Berne, together with some small supplies both 
of men and money, secretly furnished by the king of 
France, they defeated all his attempts. Not satisfied 
with having repulsed hfm, or with remaining always 
upon the defensive themselves, they now took advan- 
tage of the duke's inability to resist them, while over- 
whelmed by the. armies of France, and seized several 
castles and places of strength which he possessed in 
the neighbourhood of Geneva ; thus delivering the 
city from those odious monuments of its former sub- 
jection, and rendering the public liberty more secure 
for the futute* At tlie same time the canton of Berne 
invaded a|id conquered the Pays de Vaud, to which 
it had sbme pretensions. The canton of Fribuigb, 
though zealously attached to the Catholic religion, and 
having no subject of contest with the duke, laid hold 
on part of die spoils of that unfortunate prince. • A 
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great portion of theSe conquests or usurpations being 
still retained by the two cantons, add considerably to 
their power, and have become the most valuable part 
of their territories. Geneva, notwithstanding ntany 
schemes and enterprises of the dukes of Savoy to 
establish their dominion pver it, still keeps possession 
of its independence ; and in consequence of that bless- 
ing, has attained a degree of consideration, wealth, and 
elegance, which it could not otherwise have reached.' 
Tiiccm- Amidst sucha succession of disastrous events, 
to the duke of Savoy had no other resource but the 
dukeerf” emperor’s protection, which, upon his return 
Savoy, from Tunis, he demanded with the mostearne.st 

importunity ; and as his misfortunes were occasioned 
chiefly by his attachment to the imperial intere.st, he 
had a just title to immediate assistance. Charles, how- 
ever, was not in a condition to support him with that 
vigour and dispatch which the exigency of his atlairs 
called for. Most of the troops employed in the African 
expedition, having been raised for that service alone, 
were disbanded as soon as it was flnished ; the veteran 
forces under Antonio de Leyva were hardly suflicient 
for t^ defence of the Milane.se ; and the emperor's 
treasury was entirely drained by his extraordinary 
efforts against the infidels. 

But the death of Francis Sforza, occasioned, 
of according to some historians, by the terror of a 
dSiTof French invasion, which had twice Iweii fatcl to 


his family, afl'orded the emperor full li isurc to 
prepare for action. By this unexpected event, the 
nature of die war, and the causes of discord, were totally 
changed. Francis’s first pretext for taking anus, in 
order to chastise Sforza for the insult offered to the 
dignity of his crown, was at once cut oil ; but as that 
prince died without issue, all Fronci.s's rights to the 

» Hilt, de li VilledeGeeere. pu Sp<m, ISim. Uw. 
fotmal^ de Sui«e per Rouchal. Oeo. «*«, ««>">• '»• P- *“• """■ * P 
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duchy of Milan, which he had yielded only to Sforza 
and. his posterity, returned back to him in full force. 
As the recovery of the Milanese was the fiivourite ob- 
ject of that monarch, he instantly renewed his claim to 
it ; %Dd if he had supported his pretensions by ordering 
the powerful army quartered ip Savoy to advance with- 
out losing a moment towards Milan, he could hardly 
have failed to secure the important point of possession. 
But Francis, who became less enterprising as he ad- 
vanced in years, and who was overawed at some times 
into an excess of caution by the remembrance of his 
• past misfortunes, endeavoured to establish his rights 
VmieU’t negotiation, not by arms; and from a timid 
moderation, fatal in all great affiurs, neglected 
Art to improve the favourable opportunity which 
presented itself. Charles was more decisive in 
his operations, and in quality of sovereign, took pos- 
session of the duchy, as a vacant fief of the empire. 
While Francis endeavoured to explain and assert his 
tide to. it, by arguments and memorials, or employed 
various arts in order to reconcile the Italian powers to 
the thoughts, of his regaining footing in Italy, his rival 
was silendy taking effectual steps to prevent it.. The 
emperor, however, was very careful not to discover too 
early fut intention of diis kind; but seeming to admit 
the eqqity of Francis’s claim, he appeared solicitous 
only ab^t givip^im possession in wich a manner as 
might not di^tun^ie peace.of Europjis, or overturn the 
balance of power in It^y, which the politicians of that 
country were so desirous of preserving. . By diis arti- 
fice he deceived Francis and gained, so much confi- 
dence fil|dk the rest of Bnrope, that, almost without in- 
curring ^y suspicion, he involved the afiair in new 
difficulties,, and protracted the negotiations at pleaj^^re. 
Sometimes he proposed to grant the 'investiture of 
Milan tethe dnke bf Orleans, Francis’s second son, 
sometimes to die duke of Angt^me, his third son; 
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8s die views end indin&tions of die French court varied, 
he transferred his choice alternately from the one to 
the other,, with such profound and wcll-couductcd dis- 
simulation, that neither Francis nor his ministers seem 
to have penetrated his real intention ; and all military' 
operations were entirely suspended, as if nothing had 
remained but to enter quietly into possession of what 
they demanded. 

tS36. ' During the interval of leisure gained in this 
luuuuer, Charles, on his return from Tunis, ns- 
tioiufor setnbled the states both of Sicily and Naples; 

and as they thought themselves greatly honoured 
by the presence of their sovereign, and were no less 
pleased with the apparent disinterestedness of his ex- 
pedition into Africa, than dazzled by the success which 
had attended his arms, he prevailed on them to vote 
him such liberal subsidies as were seldom granted in 
that age. This enabled him to recruit his veteran 
troops, to levy a body of Germans, and to take every 
other proper precaution for executing or supporting the 
measures On which he had determined. Bellay, the 
French envoy, in Germany, having discovered the in- 
tention of raising troops in that country, notwithstand- 
ing all the pretexts employed in order to conceal it, 
first alarmed his master with this evident proof of the 
empmir’s insincerity.* ^ut Francis was so nysessed 
at that time with the ra^ of negotif^on, in aoT the ar- 
tifices and refinements of which his rivals far surpn.sscd 
him, that instead of beginning his military operations, 
and pushing them with vigour, or seizing the Mitaiic.se 
before the imperial army was assembled, he sati.sficd 
himself with making new otfers to the emperor, in 
order to procure the investiture by his voluntary de^. 
Hit ofiers were, indeed, 'so liberal and advantageous, 
that if ever Charles bad intended to grant his demand, 
he could not have rejected them with decency. Re 
9 Men. de BcIIbj, l9i* 
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dexterously eluded them by declaring, that, until he 
consulted the pope in person, he cotild not take his final 
resolution with regard to a point which so nearly con- 
cerned the peace of Italy. By this evasion he gained 
some farther time for ripening the schemes which he 
had in view. 

The em- The emperor at last advanced towards Rome, 
and made his public entry into that city with 
Aprils, extraordinary pomp ; but it being found neces- 
sary to remove the ruins of an ancient temple of Peace, 
in order to widen one of the streets through which the 
cavalcade had to pass, all the historians take notice of 
this brivial circumstance, and they are fond to interpret 
it as an omen of the bloody war tW followed. Charles, 
it is certain, had by this time banished all thoifghts of 
peace ; and at last threw off the mask, with which he 
had so long covered his designs from the court of 
France, by a declaration of his sentiments no le^ sin- 
gular than explicit. The French ambassadors having, 
in their mastet’s name, demanded a definitive reply to 
his propositions concerning the investiture of Milan, 
Charles promised .to give it next day, in presence of the 
pope and cardinals assembled in full consistory. These 
Hb public bein^ accordingly met, and all the foreign am- 
bassadors invited to attend, the en^eror stood 
addressing himself to the pippe, expa- 
tiajted nf some tinpf on the sincerity of his own wishes 
for the peace (^Christendom, as as his abhor- 
rence of war, the miseries of which ^ enumerated at 
great length, with studied and elaborate oratory ; he 
complained, that all his endeavours to preserve the tran- 
quillity. '(ff Europe had hitherto been defeated by die 
restless ipd unjust ambition of the French king ; that 
evdn daring his minority he had prop& of the unfriendly 
and hostile intentions of that niii|)arch.^ that afterwi^, 
he had .9P^dly attempted to wrest from him die imperial 
crown, which belong to him by f. tide no less just than 
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natural ; that he had next invaded his kingdom of Na- 
varre ; that not satisfied with this, he had attacked his 
territories as well as those of his allies, '‘both in Italy and 
the Low Countries ; that when the valour of the impe- 
rial troops, rendered irresistible-by the protection of the 
Almighty, had checked his progress, ruined his armies, 
and seized his person, he continued to pursue by dereit 
what he had undertaken with injustice ; that he had 
violated every article in the treaty of Madrid, to which 
he owed his liberty, and as soon as ho returned to his 
dominions took measures for rekindling the war which 
that pacification had happily extinguished ; that when 
new misfortunes compelled him to sue again for peace 
at Cai^ray, he concluded and observed it with eciual 
insincOTty ; that soon after he had formed dangprou.s 
connexions with the heretical princes in Germany, and 
incited them to disturb the tranquillity of the empire ; 
that now he had driven the duke of Savoy, a prince 
married to a sister of the empre.ss, and joined in clo.se 
alliance with Spain, out of the greater part of his terri- 
tories ; that after injuries so often repeated, and amidst 
so many sources of discord, all hope of amity or con- 
cord became desperate; and though he himself w’a.s 
still willing to grant the investiture of Milan to one of 
the princes of France, there was little probability of that 
event taking place, as Francis, on the one hanji, would 
not consent to what was nece.ssai|f for securing the 
tranquillity of Europe, nor on the other, couhl he tnink 
it reasonable or safe to give a rival the unconditional 
po.ssession of all that he demanded. “ Let us not. Iniw- 
Ch.iie«Be.ever," added he, “continue wantonly to shed 
him to blood of oor innoccDt subjects ; let \xs de- 

cide the quarrel man to man, with what arms 
hcyileases to choose, in our shirts^^n an island, a 
bridge, or aboard a galley moored in a river ; let the 
duchy of Burgundy be put in deposit on his aM 
that of Milan on mine ; these shall be the prize of the 

X 2 
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conqueror ; and, alter that, lettlie nnited forces of Ger- 
many, Spain,' and France, be emfdoyed to humble the 
power of the Tufll, and to extirpate heresy out of Chris- 
tendom. But if 'he, by declinin|^ this method of ter- 
minating our differences, renders war inevitable, no- 
thing shall divert me from prosecuting it to such 
extremity, as shall reduce one of us to be the poorest 
gentleman in his own dominions. Nor do I fear that 
it will be on roe this misfortune shall fall ; I enter upon 
action with the fairest prospect of success ; the justice 
of my cause, the union of my subjects, the number and 
valour of my troops, the experience and fidelity of my 
generals, all combine to ensure it . Of all these advan- 
tages, the king of France is destitute ; and vr^re my 
resources no more certain, and my hopes of victory no 
better founded than his| I would instantly throw myself 
at his feet, and with folded hands, and a rope about my 
neck, implore his mercy.”*' 

This lung harangue the emperor delivered with an 
elevated voice, a haughty tone, and the greatest vehe- 
mence of expression and gesture. The French ambas- 
sadors, who did not fully comprehend his meaning, as 
he spoke in the Spanish tongue, were totally discon- 
certed, and at a loss how they should answer such an 
unexpected invective: when one of them began to 
vindicate his masters condugl, Charles interposed 
abruptly, and would not perndlpdm tojproceed. The 
pope, without entering into any pispilar detail, sa- 
tisfied himself with a short but patli^K recommenda- 
. tion of peace, together with an offer of employing his 
sincere endeavours in order to procure that blessing to 
Christendom ; and the assembly broke up in the great- 
est astonishment at the extraordinary scene which had 
been exhibited. . fn no part of his conduct, indeed, did 
Charles ever deviate so widely^ from his general cha- 
racter. Instead of that prudent recollection, that 

,atnS«*. Hnl.4M‘Kniper.ii.9«a 
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Thedio- composed ftod regollir deportment so strictly 
IhiTmib attentive to decorum, and so admirably adapted 
to conceal his own passions, for which he was 
at all other times conspicuous, he appears on this* oc- 
casion, before one of the most august assemblies in 
Europe, boasting of his own power and exploits with 
insolence ; inveighing' against his enemy with inde- 
cency ; and challenging him to combat with an osten- 
tatious valour, more becoming a champion in romance, 
than the first monarch in Christendom. But the well- 
known and powerful operation of continiied prosperity, 
as well as of exaggerated praise, even upon the firmest 
minds, sufficiently accounts for this seeming inconsis- 
tency. After having compelled Solyman to retreat, ami 
having .stripped Barbaro.ssa of a kingdom, Charles b(?- 
gan to consider his arms ;us invincible. He had been 
entertained, ever since his return from Africa, with re- 
peated scene.s of triumph.s ami j>ul)li(; rejoicing.s ; the 
orators and poets of Italy, the most elegant at that tiim- 
in Europe, had exhausted their genius in panegyric on 
his conduct and merit, to which the a.strologers added 
magnificent promises of a more .splendid fortune still in 
store. Intoxicated with all these, he forgot his usual 
reserve and moderation, and was unable to restrain thi.s 
extravagant sally of vanity, which became the more re- 
markable, by being both so uncommon and so public. 

He himself i^cms ft have been immediately sensible 
of the iinpropfi^ofhis behaviour; and when the Froncli 
ambassadors demanded next day, a more clear explana- 
tion of what he had said concerniog the combat, he told 
them, tiuit they were not to consider his proposal as 
a formal cliallcn^ to their master, but a.s an expedient 
for preventing bloodshed; he endeavoured to soften 
several expressions imhis discourse ; and s|)oke in terms 
fall of respect towards^rancis. But though this alight 
apology wa.s far from being sufficient to remove the 
offence winch had been given, Francis, by an unac:- 
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countable infatuation, continued, to negotiate, as if it 
had still been possible, to bring their differences to a 
period by an amicable composition. Charles finding 
him so eager to run into the snare, favoured the decep- 
tion, and by seeming to listen to his proposals, gained 
farther time to prepare for the execution of his own 
designs.' 

Hmii I imperial army assembled on the 

invMief frontiers of the Milanese, to the amount of forty 
Fimnce. foot, and ten thousand horse, while 

that of France encamped near Vercelli in Piedmont, 
being greatly inferior in number, and weakened by the 
departure of a body of Swiss, whom Charles artfully 
persuaded the Popish cantons to recall, that they might 
not serve against the duke of Savoy, their ancient ally. 
The French general, not daring to risk a battle, re- 
tired as soon as the Imperialists advanced. The em- 
^ ^ peror put himself at the head of his forces, 
^ ‘ which the marquis del Guasto, the duke of Alva, 
and Ferdinand de Gonzago, commanded under him, 
though the supreme direction of the whole was com- 
mitted to Antonio dc Leyva, whose abilities and expe- 
rience justly entitled him to tliat distinction. Charles 
soon discovered his intention not to confine his opera- 
tions to the recovery of Piedmont and Savoy, but to push 
frihrard and invade the southern provinces of France. 
This scheme he had long meditaflra, and had long been 
taking measures for executing it wi|^ibich vigour as 
might ensure success. He.had remitted large sums to 
his sister, the governess of the Low Countries, and to 
his brother, tlic king of the Romans, instructing them 
to levy all the forces in their powers in order to form 
two separate bodies, the one to enter France on the side 
of Picaidy, the oUier on the side of Champagne; while 
he, witli the main army, fell upon the opposite frontier 
of the kingdom. Trusting to these vast preparations. 
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he thought it impossible that Francis could resist so 
many unexpected attacks on such difl'erent quarters ; 
and began bis enterprise with such confidence of its 
happy issue, that he desired Jovius the hi.storiaii, to 
make a large provision of paper, suflicient to record 
the victories which he was going to obtain. 

His ministers and generals, instead of entertaining 
the same sanguine hopes, represented to him, in the 
strongest terms; the danger of leading hi.s troop.s so far 
. from his own territories, to .such a di.stanre front his 
magazines, and into provinces which did not yield suf- 
ficient subsistence for their own inhabitants. TItey en- 
treated him to consider the inexhaustible resouree.s of 
France in maintaining a defensive war. and the :tetive 
zeal with which a gallant nobility would .stTvo a prince 
whom they loved, in repelling the eneinie.'i of their 
country ; they recalled to his rcnicmbrance the liilal 
miscarriage of Bourbon and Pe.scara, when th<!y ven- 
tured upon the same enterprise, under circuin.stances 
which seemed as certain to promise success ; the mar- 
quis del (luasto, in particular, fell on hi*- knees, and 
conjured him to abandon the iiiidertakiug as drr.spcrate. 
But many circumstances combined in leading ('harle-s 
to disregard all their rcmonstraiice.s. He could .veddom 
be brought, on any occasion, to depart from a resolu- 
tion which he had onge taken ; he was Ujo apt to un- 
derrate and despise Wl talents of his rival the king of 
France, lKM:ai]lt^^cy difl'ered so widely from hi.* own ; 
he was blindedTby the presumption which uccomjiann'** 
pro.sperity, and relied perhaps, in some dcgnio, on the 
prophecies which predicted tlic increase of hi.’' own 
grandeur. He not only adhered obstinately to his owu 
plan, but determined to advance towards France witli- 
out waiting for the reduction of any part of Piedmont, 
except such fowns as were absolutely necessary for pre- 
serving his communication with the Milane.«c. 
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The marquis de Saluces, to whom Francis 

part of the iotrusted the comihand of a small body of 

SaS^a troops l6ft for the defence of Piedmont, ren- 
dominiom. g^gy Charles had any 

reason to expect. That nobleman, educated in the court 
of France, distinguished by continual marks . of the 
king's favour, and honoured so lately with a charge of 
such importance, suddenly, and without any provoca- 
tion or pretext of disgust, revolted from*hi8 benefactor. 
His motives to this treacherous action were as childish 
as the deed itself was base. Being strongly possessed 
with a superstitious faith in divination and astrology, 
he believed with full assurance, 4]iat the fatal period of 
the French nation was at hand ; that bn its ruins the 
emperor would establish a universal monarchy ; that 
therefore he ought to follow the dictates of prudence, 
in attaching himself to his rising fortune, and could 
incur no blame for deserting a prince whom heaven 
had devoted to destruction.*' His treason became still 
more odious, by bis employing that very authority with 
which Francis bad invested him, in order to open the 
kingdom to his enemies. Whatever measures were 
proposed or undertaken by the officers under his com- 
mand for the defence of their conquests, he rejected or 
defeated. Whatever properly belonged to himself, as 
commander-in-chief, to provide, or perform for that 
puipose, he totally neglected. In this manner, he ren- 
dered towns even of the greatest cq^||qttence unten- 
able, by leaving them destitute either m provisions, or 
amnmnition, or artillery, or a sufficient garrison ; and 
the Impei^ists must have reduced Piedmont in as short 
a time as was necessary to march through it, if Mont- 
pezat, ihb governor of Fossano, had not, by an extraor- 
dinary effort of courage and military crm'duct, detained 
them almost t^mbnth before that niconsiddlrable* place. 

k t46,a 
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riancU’i ®y meritorious and seasonablo service, 
gained his ma'ster sufficient time for assem- 
hiiking* bling bis forces, and for concerting a system of 
' defence against a danger which he now saw to 

be inevitable. Francis fixed'npon the only proper and 
effectual plan for defeating the invasion of a pow<'rful 
enemy ; and his prudence in choosing this plan, as well 
as his perseverance in executing it, deserves the greater 
praise, as it was equally contrary to his own natural 
temper, and to the genius of the French nation. lie 
determined to remain altogether, upon the defensive ; 
never to hazard a battle, or even a great skirmish, with- 
out certainty of success ; to fortify his camp.s in a regu- 
lar manner ; to throw garrison.s only into towns of great 
strength ; to deprive the enemy of subsistence, by lay- 
ing waste the country before them ; and to .save th(> 
whole kingdom by sacrificing' one of its provinces, 
intnisti execution of this plan he committed cn- 

Montiiio- tirely to the marcchal Montmorency, who was 

rnney with ' i/.,*,/,,, 

tJie cseca- the author of It ; a man wonderfully ntted by 
lion of ii. fj,,, trust. Haughty, severe, eon- 

hdent in his own abilities, and despising thos«Md‘ntli*’r 
*mcn; incapable of being diverted from any resobifinn 
by remonstrances or entreaties; and, in prtisecuting any 
scheme, regardless alike of love or of pity. 

Montmorency made choice of a strong <*ami* 
cam|t9 at under tlm walls of Avignon, at the confluenc<- 
ofth6 l|p^ne and the Durance, one of wbicJ* 
plentifully supplied his troops with all necc..ssaric.s from 
the iiiland provinces, and the other covered liis cani]» 
on that vide where it was most probable the enemy would 
approach. He Idmured with unwearied industry to 
render the fortifications of this camp impregnable, and 
assembled ffiere a cca^derablc army, tliough greatly 
inferior to tfaa^ of the en^y ; .while the king, with ano- 
ther body of troops, encamped at Valence, higher up the 
Rhone. Marsmlles and Arles were the <^Iy towns hr- 
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thought it necessary to defend ; the former, in order to 
retain the command of the sea ; the latter, as the barrier 
of tlie province of Languedoc ; and each of these he 
furnished with numerous garrisons of his best troops, 
commanded by officers on whose fidelity and valour he 
could rely. The inhabitants of the other towns, as well 
as of the open country, were compelled to abandon their 
houses, and were conducted to the mountains, to the 
camp at Avignon, or to the inland provinces. The for- 
tifications of such places as might have afforded shelter 
or defence to the enemy, were thrown down. Com, 
forage, and provisions of every kind, wef'e carried away 
or destroyed ; all the \nills and ovens were ruined, and 
the wells filled up or rendered useless. The devastation 
extended from the Alps to Marseilles, and from the sea 
to the confines of Dauphind ; nor does history afford 
any instance among civilized nations, in which this cruel 
expedient for the public safety was employed with the 
same rigour. 

, At length, tlic emperor arrived with the van 

Cluiik'a i* \ ^ T j* • n T> 

riift rit ot Ills army on the Irontiers of Provence, and 

j roTiwc. possessed witli confidence of success, 

that during a few days, when he was obliged to halt 
until the rest of his troops came up, he began to divide 
his future conquests among liis officers ; and as a new 
incitement to serve, him with zeal, gave them liberal 
promises of offices, lands, and hononts in France.' The 
face of desolation, however, which pv4t^tcd itself to 
him, when he entered the country, begim to damp hi.s ' 
hopes; and convinced him that a monarch, who, in 
order to distress an enemy, had voluntarily ruined one 
of his richest provinces, would defend the rest with 
desperate obstinacy. Nor was it long befone he became 
sensible that- Francis's plan of defence as prudent 
as it appeajied tp be extraordinaiy. His fleet, cm which 
('harles chieflytdH^eiided for subsistence, was pcevented 

• BcUty, 3««. a. 
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for some time by contrary winds, and other accidents to 
which naval operations are subject, from approacliiiijif 
the French coast ; even after its arrival, it aH'orded at 
best a precarious and scanty supply to such a numerous 
body of trOops;"* nothing was to be found in the coun- 
try itself for their support; nor could they draw any 
considerable aid from the dominions of the diikc of 
Savoy, exhausted already by maintaining two groat ar- 
mies. The emperor was no less embarrassed how to 
employ, than how to subsist his forces ; for though h(>. 
was now in possession of almost an entire province, he 
could not be said to have the command of it, wdiilo ho 
held only defenceless tow'iis ; and while the French, be- 
sides their camp at Avignon, continued masters of Mar- 
seilles and Arles. At first he thought of atta(‘king the 
camp, and of terminating the war by one decisive 
blow ; but skilful ofHccrs,who were appointcal to view 
it, declared the attempt to be utterly impracticable. 
Beiiegrii He thcu gavc ordcfs to invest Marseilles an<l 
Uarsciiica. Arfcs, hoping that' the French would ijuit their 
advantageous post in order to relieve them ; hut Mont- 
morency adhering (irmly to his plan, remained im- 
movable at Avignon, and the Imperialists nn*t with such 
a warm reception from the garrisons of both towns, that 
they relinquished their enterprises with loss and dis- 
gprace. As a last effort, the emperor advanced onct; 
more towards Avignon, though with an army hara.s«cil 
by the perpetual^ihcnrsions of small parties of the French 
light troops, weakened by diseases, and dispirited by 
disasters, which seemed the more intolerable, because 
they were unexpected. 

Monlroo’ During these operations, Montmorency fuinid 
tiKSe iii'^ himself exposed to greater danger from liis own 
tohu*"Sn troo^<lhan from the enemy ; and their incun- 
of deCniee. sidemte valour went near to hav«; precipitated 
the kingdom into those calamities, which he wiUi such 

■ 89iiido>v* ii. dil- 
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industry and caution had endeavoured to avdid. Un- 
accustomed to behold an enemy ravaging their country 
almost without control ; impatient of such long inaction ; 
unacquainted with the slow and remote, but certain ef- 
fects of Montmorency’s system of defence ; the French 
wished for a battle with no less ardour than the Imperial- 
ists. They considered the conduct of their general as a 
disgrace to their country. His caution they imputed to 
timidity; his circumspection to want of spirit; and the 
constancy with which he pursued his plan, to obstinacy 
or pride. These reflections, whispered ,at first among 
the soldiers and subalterns, were adopted, by degrees, 
by officers of higher rank ; and as many of them envied 
Montmorency's favour with the king, and more w’ere 
dissatisfied with his harsh disgusting manner, the dis- 
content soon became great in his camp, which was 
filled with general murinurings, and almost open com- 
plaints against bis measures. Montmorency, on whom 
the sentiments Of his own troops made as little impre.s- 
sion as the insults of the enemy, adhered steadily to his 
sy.stem ; though in order to reconcile the army to his 
maxims, no less contrary to the genius of the nation, 
than to the ideas of war among undisciplined troops, he 
as.snmed an unusual affability in his deportment, and 
often explained, with great condescension, the motives 
of his conduct, the Advantages which had already re- 
sulted from it, am the certain success with which it 
would be attended. At last, Francis joined his army at 
Avignon, which having received several reinforcements, 
he now considered as of strength sufficient to ftice the 
enemy. 'As he had put no small constraint upon him- 
self^ in consenting that his'troops should rAi^n so long 
upon>Uie defensive, it can hardly be but that 

his fondness for what was daring and sfAendid, added 
to the impatience both of officers and soldferi|Kvould at 
last have overruled Montmorency's! sahi|afy cation.'* 

■ •es. ac.Sir.&c. - 
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retreat of the enemy deliw-rod 
edoon- the kingdom from the danger which any rash 
^mS- I'esolution might have occasioned. The cm- 
fill vroy. peror, after spending two inglorious months in 
Proveiice, without having performed any thing suitable 
to his vast preparations, or that could justify the confi- 
dence with which he had boasted of his own power, 
found that, besides Antonio de Leyva, and other oflicers 
of distinction, lie had lost one-half of his troops by dis- 
eases or by famine ; and that the rest w ere in no con- 
dition to struggle any longer with calamities, by which 
so many of tli#fr coinpanions had perished. Necessity, 
therefore, extorted from him orders to retire ; and 
though he was some time in motion bcjfore the ['r»>m li 
suspected his intention, a body of light troops, as.si.stcd 
by crowds of peasants, eager to be revengeil on those 
who had brought such de.solation on their country, 
hung upon the rear of the ItnpcrialisU, and, by seizing 
every favourable opportunity of attacking th(?in, threw 
them often into confusion. The road by which they 
fle<l, for they pursued their march with such disorder 
and precipitation, that it scarcely dc.scrve.s the niimc of 
a retreat, w'as strewed with arms or baggage, which in 
their hurry and trepidation they had abandoned, and 
covered with the sick, the wounded, and the dcatl ; in- 
BDinucsh, that Martin Bcllay, an eye-witness of ‘heir 
calamities, endeavours to give lii.s readers some idea of 
them, by coin{A^g their miserie.s to those which the 
Jews suffered mm the victorious and dcstriictivt; arms 
of the Romans^* If Montmorency, at this critical mo- 
ment, had advanced with all bis forces, nothing could 
have saved die whole imperial army from utt(;r ruin. 
But that general, by standing so Jong and so obstinately 
on the defenpve, had become . catitiuu.s to excc-ss; 
bis mint^ t^Kacious of any bent it bad once taken, 
could not assume a ocmtrary one as suddenly as the 

Mtrm. de Brttajr* 3l6s S«adav. Ifmt, ii> 
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change of circumstancea required ; and he still con- 
tinued to repeat his favourite, maxims, that it was more 
prudent to allow the lion to escape, than to drive him to 
despair, and that a bridge of gold should be made for a 
retreating enemy. 

The emperor, having conducted the shattered re- 
mains of his troops to the frontiers of Milan, and ap- 
pointed the marquis del Guasto to succeed Leyva in 
the government of that duchy, set out for Genoa. As 
he could not bear to expose himself to the scorn of the 
Italians, after such a sad reverse of fortune ; and did 
not choose, under his present circumstances, to revisit 
those cities through which he had so lately passed 
in triumph for one conquest, and in certain expecta- 
„ ^ tion of another, he embarked directly for 

Aovciubcr. ^ 

Spam.*’ 

U|H'ratioui Nor was the progress of his arms on the op- 
iii ricunij. positc frontier of France such as to alleviate, 
in any degree, the losses which he had sustained in 
Provence. Bellay, by his address and intrigues, had 
prevailed on so many of tlie German princes to with- 
draw the contingent of troops which they had furnished 
to the king of the Romans, that he was obliged to lay 
aside all thoughts of his intended irruption into Cham- 
pagne. Though a powerful army levied in the Low 
Countries entered l^cardy, which they found but feebly 
guarded, while the strength of the kingdom was drawn 
towards the south ; yet the nobility, taking arms with 
their usual alacrity, supplied by thefr spirit tiie defects 
of the king's preparations, and defended Peronne, and 
other towns which were attacked, with such vigour, as 
obliged the enemy to retire, without* mal^oig any con- 
quest* of importance.* ' ■ 

Thus Francis, b^, the prudence of his measures, 
and by the union, and* valour of his ikibjeetilPkendered 
abortive thdse vast efibrts in which his rival had almost 

P JofUltiiUr. lib^ ijtiv.p. \ BelUij. 518 , 6 cc. 
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iixliausted his whole force. As this humbled tho em- 
peror’s arrogance no less than it checked his power, he 
was mortiHed more sensibly on this occasion than on 
any other, during the course of tlie long coutests bi- 
tween him and tlie French monarch. 

DiMiiof circumstance alone imbittcred the joy 

tiicdau- with which the success of the <'ampaign in- 
spired Francis. That was the death of the 
dauphin, his eldest son, a priucc of gre-at hopes, and 
extremely beloved by the people oii account <d’ his re- 
iinputcd to semblance to his father. This huppt?ning sud- 
poitoa. denly, was imiiutod to poi.<on, not only by the. 
vulgar, fond of ascribing the deatli of illustrious itcrson- 
agc.s to extraordinary causes, but by the king and his 
ministers. The count de Moutecuculi, an Italian noble- 
man, cup-bearer to the dauphin, being seized on sus- 
picion and put to the torture, openly charged the im- 
perial generals, Gonxago and Leyva, with having insti. 
gated him to the commission of tliat criim* : he even 
threw out some indirect and obscurt: uccu.sations against 
the emperor himself. At a time when all France was 
exasperated to the utmost against Charles, this uncer- 
tain and extorted charge was considered as an incon- 
testable proof of guilt; while Uic confidence with which 
both he and hi.s officers asserted their own innocence, 
together with the indignation, as well as horror, which 
they expressed on their being sl^o-scd capable of 
such a detestable action, were little atUuidcd tt>, and 
less regarded.' It is evident, however, that the vm- 
peror cojuld have no inducement to perpetrate ^nch a 
crime, as Francis was still iii the vigour of life hini.seif, 
and had two sons, be.side the dauphin, grow n up almost 
to the age manhood. That siugic condderation, 
without mmioiiing the emperor^lljgeiierui character, 
unbleminllpd by the imputatioa of deed resembling 
this in atrocity, is more tlian sufficient to counterbalance 
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the weight of a -dubious testimony, uttered during the 
anguish of torC^re.* According to the most unpreju- 
diced historians, the dauphin’s death was occasioned 
by bis having drank too freely of cbld water after 
overheating himself at tennis ; and this account, as it is 
the molt simple, is likewise the most credible. But if 
his days were cut short by poison, it is not improbable 
that the elnperor conjectured rightly, when he affirmed 
tliat it had beeU administered by the direction of Catha- 
rine of Medici, in order to secure the crown to the duke 
of Orleans, her husband.* The advantages resulting to 
her by the dauphin’s death, were obvioiUs as well as 
great ; nor did her boundless and daring ambition evar 
recoil from any action nece^hry towards attaining the 
objects which she had in view. 

1937. Next year opened with a transaction very 
uncommon, but so incapable of producing any 
ntemof effect, that it would not deserve to be men- 
■gniiist ibc tinned, if it were not a striking proof of tlie 
cm|H-Tut. personal animosity which mingled itself in all 
the hostilities between Charles and Francis, and which 
often betrayed them into such indecencies towards each 
other, as lessened the dignity of both. Francis, accom- 
panied by the peers and princes of the blood, having 
taken his seat in the*parliament of Paris with the usual 
solemnities, the advocate-general appeared ; and after 
accusing Charles of Austria (for so he affected to call 
the empero^'of having violat^ the Oeatyof Cambray, 
by which he was Solved from the homage due to the 
crown of France fov^the counties of Artois and Flaft- 
ders ; ihsisted that diis treaty being now void, he was 
still to be considered as a vassal of the c^;pr, and by 
consequence' had been of rebeUid|| -ia taking 

arms against bis M||Deign ; and therefore he demanded 
ffiat Charles 8 hcmH|||,j>ttmmoned t(|i|||>pear:^ person, 
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or by ^8 comud, before the parliament of Paris, his 
legal judges, to answer, for this crime. The request 
was granted; a herald repaired to the frontiers of 
Picardy, and summoned him with the accustomed for- 
•malities to appear against a day prefixed. Tliat term 
being expired, and no person appearing in his name, 
the parliament gave judgment, ** That Charles of Aus- 
tria h^ forfeited by rebellion and contumacy those 
fiefe ; declared Flanders and Artois to be reunited to 
the crown of France and ordered their decree for 
this purpose to be published by sound of trumpet on 
the frontiers of these provinces." 

Soon after tlua vain display of his resent- 
ment, rather than of his power, Francis marched 
CouBiiiei. toiyards the Low Countries, ns if he had in- 
***"*’ tended to execute the sentence which his par- 
liament had pronounced, and to seize those territo- 
ries which it had awarded to him. As the queen 
of Hungary, to whom her brother the emperor had 
committed the government of that part of bis dominions, 
was not prepared for so early a campaign, he at fint 
made some progress, and took several towns of impor- 
tance. But being obliged soon to leave his army, in 
order to superintend the other operations of war, the 
Flemings, having assembled a numerous army, not 
only recovered most of the places which diey had lost, 
(ttt began to conquests in^their taro. At last 

they invested • T ^uenn e ; and the dukq^Of Orleans, 
now danphin^ by lh^eato of his br(dher,. and .Mont- 
riioreiMy, whom Francis had honoured with the con- 
stable^ swoid^as toe reward of his great services during 
toe formsn^ilblu^paign, determined to hazaid a battle 
iet to relieve it While they were ad- 
j^^lbr tois purpoa||||tad within a few 
"lie eiieiiqr»"ft<?P^ st^pt^ short 
by the anival of a hmald queen ^^ungaiy, 

• Letwt « Mmithn MMik^a to*. BM*, f, t, 
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acquainting him that a suspension of arms -was now 
agreed upon. 

Th\fi unexpected event was awing ^o the zealous 
endeavours of the two sisters, the queens of France and 
of Hungry, who had long laboured tO* reconcile the 
conten^g monarchs. The war in the Netherlands 
had laid waste the frontier provinces of both countries, 
without any real advantage to either. The French and 
'^Flemings equally regretted the interruption of their 
commerce, which was beheficial to both. Charles, as 
well as Francis, who had each strained to the utmost, 
in order to support the vast operations of the former 
campaign, found that they could not now keep armies 
on foot in this quarter, without weakening thehr ope- 
rations in Piedmont, where both wished to push the 
Jui/30 greatest vigour. All these cir- 

cumstances facilitated the negotiations of the 
two queens ; a truce was concluded, to continue in force 
for ten months, but it extended no farther than the 
Low Countries.* 


Ami in 
i’icdiuont. 


In Piedmont the war was still prosecuted with 
great animosity; and though neither Charles 


nor Francis, could make the powerful efforts to which 


this animosity prompted them, they continued to exert 
themselves like combatants, whose rancour remains 


after their strength is exhausted. Towns were alter; 
nately lost and retaken ; skirmishes were fought eveiy 


day ; aud much blood was shed without any action that 
gave a decided auperioritir to either side. At last, the 
two qui^iiB, determining not to leave unfinished the 
good wor^ which they had begun, prevuled, by their 
importunate aelicitations, the' one on her brother, the 
othmr'Ott her' husband, to Cosyirat alw to a truce in 
Piednlbiht for .thiecdnondis. ctmdidons of it were, 
That ^h shoold keep pdeseasitm <ff what 'tms in bis 
hands, and after teiriting gartisoos in the towns, should 


» MriooSftt dc1Ublers56. 
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withdraw his array out of the {Mxivince ; and that ple- 
nipotentiaries diould be appointed to adjust all raattera 
in dispute by a final treaty.’^ 

MotWci The powerful motives which inclined both 
princes to this accommodation, Iulvc been olteu 
me^tioned. Tlie expenses of the war liad far Acceded 
the sums which their revenues were capable of supply- 
ing, nor durst they venture upon any great addition to 
the impositions then established, as subjects had not 
3'et learned to bear with patience the immense burdens 
to which they have become accustuim'd in modem 
times. The emperor, in particular, though he had 
contained debts which, in that age, appeared prodi- 
giooIPkad it not in his power to pay the large arrears 
long ^e to his army. At the .same time, he had no 
prospect of deriving any aid, in money or men, either 
from the pope or Venetians, though he had employed 
promises and threats, ajtemately, in order to procure it. 
But he found the former not only fixed in his resolution 
of adhering steadily to the neutrality which he had 
always declared to be suitable to his character, but 
passionately desirous of bringing about a peart . He 
perceived that the latter were still intent on their an- 
cient object of bolding the balance even betw»*en the 
rivals, and solicitous not to throw too grt'at a weight 
into either scale. 

Of which What made a deeper impression on Charles 
iitaS'c’ aH these, was the dread t>f the Turkish aniu, 

with the which, by his league with Solyoian, houici* 
had drawn upon him. Though trancis, with- 
out the assistance of a suigle ally, had a war b> 
*^***- msdotsiiii ■gainst an enemy greatly »u|»erior iu 
power to hitBS^, yet so great was the horror of ('hns- 
tians, m that age, at any union with infidels, which they 
considevdjt not odfy as dishonoursd)le, but profiAie, that 
h was long before be eould he brought to avail hiniself 

T Mcnauc* 4e »bier, 61 * ****** *•*' 
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of the obvious advantages |pultiDg from such a confe- 
decacjr. Necesagty at lart surmounted hii delicacy aud 
scruples. Towards the' closeof tbe pre^ding year, La 
Forest, a secret agent at the Ottoman Porte, Had con- 
cluded a treaty with the sultan^ whereby Solyman en- 
gaged to invade the kingdom of Naples during the next 
campaign, 'and to attack the king o( the Romans in 
Hungary, with a powerful army, while FrSncis under- 
"took to enter the Milanese at the same time with* a 
propel^ fo:^e. . Solyman htfll punctually performed what 
was incumbent .oq. Um. Barbaiossa; with a gpreat fleet, 
appeared on the coast of Naples ; filled that kingdom, 
from which all the troops had been drawn^onpds 
^Piedmont, with constematioii ; landed,. with<||HBjbt- 
ance, near Taranto; obliged Castro, a place o^ome 
strength, to surrender ; plundered the adjacent country, 
and was taking measures for securing and eKtanding 
his conquests, when the unexpected arrival of Doria, 
together with the pope’s gall^s, and a squadron of the 
Venetian fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. In 
Hungary the progress of the Turks was more formida- 
ble. Mahmet, their general, after gaining several small 
advantages, defeated the Germans, in a. great battle at 
Essek on the Drave.* Happily for Christendom, it was 
not.in Francis’s power to execute with.equal n^tnitn 
what he had stipulated ; .aor could he assemble, at *biy 
juncture' an army strong enough to penetrate into the 
Milanese. . .By this he failed in. recqveiing pcUliesBion 
nf that ducdiy ; . and ItMy was not only saved the 
ealunities of a new war, butftom feeling the demisting 
Tage..pf l^ihish arms, as an addititut to iR foat it 
h^..sufefedi | |4dU the mnperoi; knew^f he ^d not 
long i!esist,^ipbrt8 of two si^^|Mweiild oapfiederates, 
^ i# fortunate, accidents 

Iww to deliver Na|^e|,-and to 

• Irtwthril Mi|0i^ » JvfU liiM. Hb. sn*, p. tax 
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states woujd not only’ loudly with insatiable 
ambition, but might even tain their arms ai^nst him, 
if he should bf so regardless o^their danger as obsti- 
nately to protract the war, ho drought it necessary, both 
for his safely and reputation, to give his consent to a 
truce. Nor was Francis willing to sustain all the 
blame of ol^ructing the re-e^blishment of tninquil- 
Uty, or to expose himself on that acoDont to the danger 
of being deserted by the Swiss and other foreigners in 
his service. He even bcgtm to apprehend, drat his 
own subjects would serve him coldly, if, by contribut- 
ing to aggrandize the power of the infidels, which it 
was l^duty, and had bow the ambition of his ances- 
tors IMIepress, he continued to act in direct opposition 
to all the principles which ought to influence a monarch 
distinguished by the tide of Most Christian King. lie 
chose, for all these reasons, rather to run tire risk of 
disobliging his new ally, the sultan, than, by an unsea- 
sonable adherence to the treaty with him, to forfeit 
what was of greater consequence. 

Negotia- But though botli parties consented to a truce, 
the plenipotentiaries found insuperable diflicul- 
ties in settling die articles of a definitive treaty, 
and Fran- Each of the mmiarchs, with the arrogance of a 
■ *. 'conqueror, aimed at giving law to the other; 
and neither would so far acknowledge his inferiority, 
as to sacrifice iimy point of honour, or to relinquish any 
matter ^f right ; so that the plenipotentiaries spent Ute 
time in long and fruidess negotiations, and separated 
after agreeing to prolong the truce for nmonths. 

ssss. ‘‘ pope* however, did not despair of ac- 
ISiSS* SOTiprv^ a noint ill whilst diaplwipotatiti-' 
'1^/ail^^d took iqton himself the sole 
a pw^. To form a*coiifet 
dentqy.c^paiifi^^dGBfendingClra&jyiomfirom d^fiormi- 
dableu^oads ^ theTurkimenii^ and to cono^ efifec- 
•tual meainnwftwdtet&dn**^ LuflbgswiWtaty, 
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were two great objects whulli Paul bad much at heart, 
and he considered the union of the emparor with the 
king of Frrace as an essential preliminaiy to both. 
To be the mstrument of recon^ling these contending 
monarchsy whom his predecessors, by their interested 
and indecent intrigues, had so often embroiled, was a 
circumstance which could not fail of throwing distin- 
gnished lustre on his character and administration. 
Nor was he without hopes, that, while he pursued this 
laudable end, he' might secure advantages to his own 
family, the aggrandizing of which he did not neglect, 
though he aimed at it with a less audacious ambition 
than was common among the popes of that century. 
Influenced by these considerations, he proposed an in- 
terview between the two monarchs at Nice, and offered 
to repair thither in person, that he might act as me- 
diator in composing all their differences. When a 
pontiff of a venerable character, and of a very advanced 
age, was willing, from his zeal for peace, to undergo 
the fatigues of .so long a journey, neither Charles nor 
Francis could with decency decline the interview. But 
though both came to the place of rendezvous, so great 
was the difficulty of adjusting the ceremonial, or such the 
remains of distru.st and rancour on each side, that they 
refused to .see one another, and every thing was trans- 
acted by the intervention of the pope, who visited them 
alternately. With all his zeal and ingenuity, he could 
not find out a method of removing the obstacles which 
prevented a final accommodation, particularly those 
arising fWam the possession of the Milanese ; nor was 
itll tiw weight of his au^ority sufficient to overcome 
the obstinate pcaieverance of either monarch in assert- 
A tract to ^ claims. At last, thii he might not 
seein to have laboured sdtogether witiiout effect, 
5"*. ^ ^ trace for ten 

y.^u9t n(MiNl^Aaine condition with the former, 
that each ictitki wlmt was now in his possession. 
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and in the mean time shoul|| send ambassadors to Rome, 
to discuss tlieir pretensions at leisure.*" 

Thus ended a vrar of no long continuance, but very 
extensive in its operations, and in which both parties 
exerted their utmost strength. Though Francis failed 
in the object that he had principally in vieu- — the 
recovery of the Milanese — he acquired, nevcrthelc.ss, 
great reputation by the wisdom of his measures as well 
as the success of his arms in repelling a formidable inva- 
sion ; and by keeping possession of one-half of the iliike 
of Savoy's dominions, he added no inconsiderable ac- 
cession of strength to his kingdom. Whereas Charles, 
repulsed and baffled, after having boasted so arro*,:Laiitiy 
of victory, purchased an inglorious truce, by sacriiiciiig 
an ally who had rashly confided too much in his frii-nd- 
ship and power. The unfortuiiat«- duke inuriuuri'd. 
complained, and remonstrated against a treaty "o inwrh 
to his disadvantage, but in vain; he had no miaiis ol' 
redress, and was obliged to submit. Of all his iloini- 
iiions, Nice, with its dependencies, was the only corner 
of which he himself kept possession. He saw the rest 
divided between a powerful invader and the ally to 
whose protection he had trusted, while he retnaii^ed a 
.sad monument of the imprudence of weak princes, who, 
by taking part in the quarrel of mighty ueighhonrs, be- 
tween whom they happen to be .situated, are crushed 
and overwhelmed in the shock. 

inteiTicw A few days after signing the treaty oftrure, 
the emperor set sail for Barcelona, but wsis 
Aigun* ** driven by contrary winds to the island of St. 
Biortei. Marg^et on the" coast of Provence. ^Vllt•n 
Francis, who happened to be not far„distant, btsard ol 
this, be conside^ it w an office of civility to invite 
him to take-ffielter his dominions, and proi»ised a 
personal interview wid) him at Aigues-mortes. The 

< B«acil4c>Tniic*.iLSia. ariHei dd Kkale 1'i«|iato dr rAhaewento 
dt Niau. cbei Dv Moat Cotpt DiploaMl. pm. U. p. Iti. ' 
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emperor, wbo b^. outdone by his rival in 

Opmplais^n^' iurtanily repaued; ^tlier. As apod as 
he cast aadior in the road, Ffnpcu> without waiting to 
settle any point bf ceremony, W rdyjng implicitly on 
the empertv’s i^nour for his wbnri^ visited* him oa 
board his gplley, and was receiyed^^and ihtitertidi^ 
witiilhc. wannest demonsarations oi|^ate^ and affec- 
tipn;. day the emp^r repaid tli^cibonfidence 

which fte\|(in^ iiad placed i% hin£ lie landed at 
Aigues^mbri^' with as little premdGpn, a||d.met with a 
receptitm equally cordial. He remained ra sho|;e dur- 
ing thep^l^ and in baf^ visits the tiro monarchs vied 
with ea^ o^»m in expressions of respect and friend- 
ship.^ After . tWen^ yearn of open hostilities, or of 
secrdt enmi^; after so many injuries reciprocally in- 
flicted or poured ; after having fopnally given the lie, 
and chalh(ip|;ed pip another to single combat; aftcv the 
enqjerw had inv^bed eo'publicly against Franus as 
a prince void of honour or integrity; and after Francis 
had accused- him pf being accessary to the murder of 
his eldest son, such an interview appears altogether 
singular arid evetfunnatuiili^. But the hiatbi^ of these 
monardis aboimds with sucl^eurpiising transitions. 
From implacable Imtred they appeared to pass, in a 
moment, to the most cordial reconcilement; from sus- 
picion and distrust to perfect confidence; and from 
practisulga^ the dark arts of a deoeitM'pelicy, they 
cotdd assume, of a . sodden, the libm^ and opra man- 
ners eS two gaflaiR genflemen. 

1rbd]|idpej besides tire glory of having restored peace 
to £uro|ii^ -gained, acc^ihg to his eq^ecMion, a' 
point otjlmopnseqtlenoe to his ft^^y pfivuling 
on llMa£pip|attoht)jftoflt. Margaret oMptrii^lHS na> 
tarhldauiM^cnn^ of AlwNader da Me- 

dici, to-hit^p|d|<;^^^Hp Faweaa, apd incoanider- ' 

< ffMrtit "riit, ilflTTlr^ Dnii Vv ec fkvL'It fiti 

Pi Vic e* Vft ImM ,lflii. isPfcctm, 
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ation of this marriage, to bestow several honours and 

Alienor upon^his future son-in-law. A very 

Alexander tragical event, which happened about the be- 
de Madid, gjoijing of the year 1637, had deprived Mar- 
garet of her first hushed. That young prince, whom 
theemperor’s partiality had raised to the supreme power 
in Florence, upon the ruins of die public liberty, neg- 
lected entirely the cares of ^vemmrat, and abandon- 
ed himself to the most dissolute debauchery. LOrenzo 
de Medici, hi? nearest kinsman, was not only the com- 
panion but director of his pleasures, and employing all 
the powers of a cultivated and‘ inventive genius in this 
dishonourable ministry, added such elegance as well w 
variety to vice, as gained him an absolute ascendant 
over die mind of Alexander. But while Lorenzo seemed 
to be sunk in Inxuty, and affected such an appearance 
of ii^olence and effeminacy, diat he would not wear a 
• sword, and trembled at the sight of blood, he concealed 
under that disguise a dark, designing, audacious spirit. 
Prompted either by the love of liberty, or allured by 
the hope of attaining the supreme power, he determined 
to assassinate Alexander • his benefactor and friend. 
Though he long revolved this design in bis mind, bU 
reserved and su^icious temper prevented him from 
comipunicatingitto any person whatever; and continu- 
ing to' live with Alexander in their usual familiarity, 
hp, one night, under pretence of having secured him 
an asi^giaatimi wi^ a lady of hig[h rank, whom lie Itad 
'often solicited, drew that unwary prince into a secret 
apartment of 'his honse, and there stabbed him, while 
I he lay careleMly on a couch ezpecftng the arrival of 

thehidy whose obmpany he had been promised. But 
no sooner wH^ie deeddone, than standing astonidied, 
and'sttnelt wi# hotidr at i|i j|ho#y, he ftirffot, m a 
momenL iidl the' JUGdiies w!{iid^..jMd 
conunif ,it. InsAaad of roushijpip people to recow 
‘ 'flieir liberty by publhthing'tlie jSbim of the tyrant, ini- 
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stead of taking ai^^sti^towardB opening bU owi^ way 
to|he dignity oow vacant, be lc^pked the door of the 
apartment, andyl^e a man berq^fed of reason and pre- 
sence of mind, md with the put of 

the Florentine territories. It Nias Ij^ next morning 
befiwe the £ste of the unfortunate pf^ce h^^own, 
as his attendants, accustbfi^d to hisj^gulilrities, never 
entered his apartment early. Immediate ^e chief 
persons-in-the state- assembled. . Being induced partly 
by the zeal of cardinal Cibo for fhe house, pf Medici, to 
which he was nearly related, partly by- %e 'authority of 
Francis ^puicciardini, tlho recalled their memory, 
and repiesented in striking cplqurs the caprice as well 
as turbulenbe of their ancient popular government, 
Cmibo di they agreed to place Cosmo di Medici, a youtli 
piMed'iit of eighteen, the only male heir of that illus- 
ofthTno- huous hopse, at the head of the govenpnent ; 
^^1”. though at the same time such was tlieir l6ve of . 

liberty, that &ey estaUished several regula- 
tions in order to circumscribe and moderate his power. 
HU (v Meanwhile Lormtzo, having reached a place 
appSi* of safety, made ino)Wn what he had done to 
Philip Strozzi and the other Florentines who 
Mile*. had been drivep into exile, or who had volun- 
tarily retired when the republican form of government 
was abolished, in order to make way for the dominion 
of the Medici. Byjthem die deed .was extolled with 
extravagant praises, and the virtue of Lorenzo was 
.compi^^ with that of the dder Brutus, who disre- 
gard^lho ties of bloody or. with that of foe younger, 
who for^t foe friendship and favours of foe tyrant, 
that they might preserve or recover foe liberty of their 
pountiy.* I^tdid they.re8t satisfied w|Kemp^ pane- 
gyrics; foep^medis^y Quitted foeir^^mlEBrent places 
of retreatyttsemhled torceC aninaated.foeir vassals and 
paitisanslfo 1^.(6 arpi^ and to seize this opportunity of 
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re-^jteblisliii]^ the public libertywn its ancient founda- 
tiobu Peing openly assisted by the French amhiisaa- 
dor at Rome, t^id secretly encouraged by the pope, wito 
bore no good>willto tl^ house of Medici, they entered 
the /Florentine dominions with a considerable body of 
men. But the persons who had elected Cosmo pos- 
sessed not .(^y the means of supporting his govern- 
ment, but ahPities to employ them in the most proper 
manner. They levied, with the greatest expedition, » 
good numb^ of troAps ; they endeavoured by every art 
to gain the citimns of greatest authority, and to render 
the administration of the youn|; prince agreeable to the 
people. Above all, they courted the emperor's prote« - 
tion, as the only firm foundation of Co.sino‘s dignity 
and power. Charles, knowing the propensity of tlu* 
Florentines to the fHend.ship of Fram-e, and how much 
all the partisans of a republican government detested 
him as the oppres.sor of their liberties, saw it to be 
greatly for his interest to prevent the rc-establisbmcnt 
of the ancient constitution in Florence. For this reason, 
he not only acknowledged , Cosmo as head t>f the Flo- 
rentine state, and conferred on him all the titles of 
honour with which Alexander had liecn dignified, but 
engaged to defend him to the utmost; and as a plr.tlge 
of this, ordered the commanders of .such of he- troi^ps 
as were stationed on the frontiers of TuseSny, to sup- 
port him against all aggressors. By their aid, (.^'-ano 
obtained an easy victory over the exiles, whose trfK)fi'. 
he' surprised in the night-time, and took most of the 
chiefs prisoners; an event which broke all thi-ir niea- 
anres, and fully established his own authority*. Hut 
though he wjta extremely desirous of tlic additional 
honour of ni«|ring the emperoFs daughter, the widow 
of his predecessor, Charles, ||pcure already his attach- 
ment, chose rather to gratify the pope by bestovfing her 
on his nephew.^ \ 

'Joni tr». c. se«iii.p.«18.aw. BctoMSCMlWpLL uiL p. S9S. ntnM <lr 
Tenipi di Gior. Bat. Adrini. Vca. p. tn. 
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During th^^iifar between the emperor, and 


Tlie frieod* 

ibip be* .fc * 

froucw, ’im evdnt had happedted which abated 
•nd Henry w ®o?^||i®gree the warmth and cordiality of 
Jns to*** frien&^p which had subsisted between 
•bite. the latter and the king of England. Jamos the 
Fifth of Scotland, an enterpr&bjg young prince, having 
heard of the emperor’s intenfion to ^Vade Provence, 
was so fond of shewing: that he did di| yield to any of 
his ancestors in 'fte sincerity of, his attachment to the 
French crown, and so eager to^^istingnish himself by 
some military exploit, that he levied a body of troops 
with an intention of leading them id person to the as- 
sistance p^^e king of France.. Though some unfortu- 
nate ac^dem prevented his carrying’ any troops into 
France, nothing could divert him from ^ing thither in 
person, immediately upon his lapdiug, he hastened to 
Provence, but had beeU^detained so long in his v<jyage, 
that lie came too iftte te^ have any share in the military 
operations, and niet tho 'king on his return after the re- 
treat of ^le Imperialists. But Francis was so greatly 
pleased with his zed, and no. less with his manners and 
convematito, tliat he could tot refuse him his daughter 
•iim. 1 . Magdalen, whom he demanded in marriage. It 
ISS7. mortified Henry extremdy to see a prince, of 
whom he was immoderately jealous, fmtn an alliance, 
from which he derivetoch an aecesnod of reputation 
as well as security.* - He could not, howe^, with de- 
Francis’s bestowing his deo^ter upon a 
”‘®^^^^*>o«ded'from a race of princes, the .most, 
feithfnl allies of the French crown. Bat * 
when upon the shdden death of Mag^aleo; do-* , 

' ntended asll^ aecond.yrife Mary of Gt^ he’' warinly 
solicited IVi^s to deiyr ins euit; and,4por^ ’to dis- 
appoint hib/^ked My in: idarini^ for ^df. 
When Ejl^ ^fefied the Sc^tUjh Ung^s^iincere 
courtahi^Sc^jjii^ iiialev)^€iiit dis- 

» fliiioi^r of ScoUind, vol. i, p«7^ 
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covered much dissatisfaction. .'The pacification a^rrced 
upon at Nice,' and the fiimiliar interview of the two ri- 
vals at Aigues-mortes, filled Henry's mind with new- 
suspicions, as if Francis bad tdtogetlier renounced his 
friendship for the sake'df new connexions with the cni- 
Tbecmpe- peror. .^harles, thoroughly acquainted with 
Hemy^ the temper .pf die English king, and watchful 
to obser^ all the shlftings and caprices of his 
passions, thought^is a favourable opportunity of re- 
newing his |^[6tiatidEB with him, which had been long 
broken off. the death of queen Catharine, whose 
interest the emperbr could not Irith decency have aban- 
doned, the chief cause qf jtheir discord was removed ; .><> 
that without touching upon the delicate question of her 
divorce, he might now take what measures he thought 
most effectual for regaining Henry's good-will. For 
this purpose, he began with proposing several marriage- 
treaties, to the king. . He offered his niece, a daughter 
of the king of Denmark, to Henry himself ; he demanded 
the princess Mary for one of the princes of Portugal, 
and was even willing to receive her as the king's illegi- 
timate. daughter.'' Though none of these projected 
alliances ever took place,' or perhaps were ever seriously 
intended, they occasioned such frequent intercourse be- 
tween the courts, and so many reciprocal prafessiouH of 
civility and esteem, as considerably abated the edge of 
Henry’s rancour against the emppror, and paved the 
way for that union between them which afterward 
proved so disadvantageous to the French king. 

The ambitious schemes iu which the empe- 
S&Se- ror had bemi engaged, and the wars he had 
**“'*'**^ been, canying on for some years, proved, as 
usual, eztredijif.&vcmrable to the progress of the Re- 
formation in^pra^yf While Charles was absent 
upon his African eap^tioi^ on ^projects 

agniiiit 
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vent the dissensions ejwut religion from disturbing the 
public tranquillity^, by'^granting sUch indulgence to the 
Protestant princes as might in^ce them to concur urith 
his measures, or'at least hinder 4:hem from taking part 
witli his rival. For this reason, he was careful to secure 
to the Protestante the posSewion of all the advantages 
which they, bad gained by ilie articles of pacification at 
Nurombei^, in the year 1532 and eJ^pt some slight 
trouble ;from the proceedings of the imperial chamber, 
they met with nothing to disturb them in the exercise , 
of their religion, or to interrupt the successful zeal with 
Ni.|;uiia. which they propagated their opinions. Mean* 
iii^Buc*' pope continued his negotiations for 

nitiiK- convoking a general council; and though the 
•t general Protestants had expressed g^eat dissatisfaction 
i^rith his intention to fix upon Mantua as the 
place of meeting, he adhered obstinately to his choice, 
issued a bull on the.2d of June, 1536, appointing it to 
a.s.semble in'that fsity bn the 23d of May the year fol- 
lowing ; he nominated three cardinals to preside in his 
luinic ; enjoined all Christian princes to countenance it 
by their authority, and invited the prelates of every na- 
tion to attend in person. This summons of a council, 
an assembly which from its nature and intention de- 
manded quiet times, as well as pacific dispositions, at 
the very juncture when the emperor was on his march 
towards Prance, and fliady to involve a great part of 
Eurow. in the confusions of war, appeared to every per- 
son^-amliaaely unseasonable. It was intimated, how- 
ever, the different courts by nuncios dispatched 
on puqf^.'' With an intention to gratify the Ger- 
mans, the emperor, during his residence in Home, had 
warmly soU|||^ed the pope ’to call a couii^ ; but being 
at the same time wilting to try every art in order to 
persuadn^mil depart from tiie rnulMiUfy which he 

' f T>« iloftt Corpti DidIqiii. tan. jpMt. ISB. 
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preserved between him and Francis, he sent Hcldo his 
vice>chaiicellor ^to Germany^ along with a nuncio dis- 
patched thither, instructing him to second all the mm- 
cio’s representations, ^d to enforce them with the 
veb.«s. whole weight of die imperial authority. The 
i 33 r. Protestants gave them audience at Smalkaldc, 
where they had assembled in a body in order to receive 
^ them. But aft» weighing all their arguments, they 
unanimously refused to acknowledge a council sum- 
moned ia the name and by the audiority of the po{>e 
alone ; in which he assumed the sole right of presidini; ; 
which was to be held in a city not only far distant from 
Germany, but subject to a prince who was a .Htranmer to 
them, and closely connected with the court of Rome ; 
and to which their divines could not repair with safety, 
especially after their doctrines had been stigipatized in 
the very bull of convocation widi the name of heresy. 
These and many other objections against the council, 
w'hich appeared to them unanswerable, they enumerated 
in a large manifesto, whicdi they publi.shed in vindica- 
tion of their conduct.' 

Against this the court of, Rome exclaimed as a fla- 
grant proof of their obstinacy and presumpiion, and the 
pope still persisted in his resolution to hold the <'t»'jncil 
at the time and in the place appointed. Rut some un- 
expected difficulties being started by the duke of ^lun- 
tua, both about tbe right of jurisdiction over the per- 
Oct. 8. sons who resorted to tlie council, and the seni- 
1438. rity of his capital amid.st such a concourse ..f 
strangers, the. pope, after fruitle-ss endeavours to adjust 
these, first prorogued the council for some months, and 
afterward transferring the place of meelinsr to \ ii cnza, 
in the Venetiw territories, appointed it to u.ss»>inble on 
the 1st of May in the following year. As neither the 
empenw nor the French king, who had not ^e n come 
to any accommodation, wonM pennit their vHbjccts to 

• SirMni. I. xii. IW. fco. Sjeke**. Cttm. BK »• Ki-. 
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repair thitberi not a si^e prdate appeared on the day 
prefixed ; and the po^ that his authority might not 
become altogetii^r contemptible by sb many ineffectual 
e^orts to convolre that assembly^put off the nmeting by 
an indefinite prorogation.”* 

A |wre*i mi^ht not seem to have turned 

icforni*. bis whole attention towards arrformatioa which 

tion 01 

•bMby he was not able to accomplish, while he neg- 
^ ]«cted that which was, in , his own power, he 
deputed a certun number of cardinals and bishops, with 
full audioriQr to inquire into the abuses and corruptions 
of the Roman court ; end to propose the most effectual 
method of removing them. This scrutiny, undertaken 
with i^.uctliiice, was carried on slowly and with remiss- 
ness. All defects were touched wi& . a gentle hand, 
afraid of probing top deep, or of discovering too much. 
But even by this par^mtaminadon, many irre^larities 
were detected, and iaatiy enormities exposed to light, 
while the remediis wlpch .tlisy suggested as most pro- 
per, were either inadequate, cor were never applied. 
The report and resolution of these deputies, though in- 
tended to be kept secret, were transmitted by some ac- 
cident into Germany, and being immediately made pub- 
lic, afforded ample matter for reflecticm and triumph to 
the Protestants.” On the .one hand they demonstrated 
the necessity of a.re^ifiation in the head as well as 
die mendiera of die clnlch, and even poisted out many 
of .^icooituptions against' which Luther and his fol- 
remoiialfated with the greatest vehmnence. 
Thi ^^M bed. on die o&er hand, diet ,it was ,«ain to 
exp^^llua reformation ecdesiasties themselves, 
who, mi Lndber strim^yea^ressed it, piddled at .curing 
warts, .vdiikHlhey ovmdobl^ or imnmaaed uloers.'* 
AfafigM eam^taesa wids whadh the emperor 

ferwrite ammriSB, set pirito diwr,'.acqdftBiei)[ig in 
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the pope’s scheme of holding a council in Italy, 
sniJkaide. alaimed the Protestant princes so much, that 
they thought it prudent to strengthen their confederacy, 
by admitting several members Who solicited that 
privilege, particularly the king of Denmark. Hcldo, 
who, during his residence in Germany, hod obMtrvcd 
all the advantages which they derived from tliat union, 
endeavoured to counterbalance its effects by an alliance 
among the Catholic powers of the empire. This league, 
distinguished by the name of Holy^ was merely defen- 
sive j and though concluded by Heldo in the emperor's 
name, was afterward disowned by him, and subscribed 
by very few princes.** 

AhfiM die The Protestants soon got intelligence of this 

Pcotesunti. association, notwitlistanding all tlie endeavours 
of the contracting, parties to conceal it; and their zeal, 
always apt to suspect and. to dread, even to excess, 
every thing that seemed to threaten religion, instantly 
took the alarm, as if the ^peror had been just ready 
to enter upon the execution of some formidable plan 
for the extirpation of their opinions. In order to di.sap- 
point this, tliey held frequent consultations, they courted 
the kings of France and England with great assiduity, 
and even began to think of raising the respective con- 
tingents, both in men and money, which they were 
obliged to furnish by the treaty of Smalkalde. But it 
was not long before they were convinced that these 
apprehensions were without foundation, and ^at the 
emperor, to whom repose was absolutely^ necessary 
after efforts so much beyond his strength in Ac war 
wiA France, had no Abughts of disturbing Ae tran- 
quillity of Germany^ As a proof of this, at an inter- 
view wiA Ae Protestant priofses in Frankfort, his nn^ 
bassadors agreed that aU concessions m their 
April i». particulairly Aose contained Ae pa- 

cification of Nuti^berg, should continue in.lbt’ce. for 
f Utm, 1. III. 171 . ncai{lpil Trtiw. 
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fifteen months ; that during this period all proceedings 
of the imperial chamber against them should be sus- 
pended ; that a conference should be held by a few 
divines of each party, in order to discuss the points in 
controversy, and to propose articles of accommodation, 
which should be laid before the next diet. Though the 
emperor, that' he might not irritate the pope, who re- 
monstrated against the first part of this agreement as 
impolitic, and against the latter as an impious encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative, never formally ratified this 
convention, it was observed with considerable exact- 
ness, and greatly strengthened the basis of that eccle- 
siastical liberty, for which the Protestants contended.'* 

A prii <4. A few days after the convention at Frankfort, 
George duke of Saxony died, and his death was 
««r> pill event of gfeat advantage to the Reforma- 
orSkuny. tion. That prince, the head of the Albertine, 
or younger branch of the Saxon family, possessed, as 
marquis of Misnia and Thuringia, extensive territories, 
comprehending Dresden, Leipsic, and other cities now 
the roost considerable in the electorate. From the first 
dawn of the Reformation, he had been its enemy as 
avowedly as the electoral princes were its protectors, 
and had carried on his opposition, not only with all the 
zeal flowing from religious prejudices, but with a viru- 
lence inspired by personal antipathy to Luther, and 
imbittered by the domestic animosity subsisting be- 
tween him and the other branch of his family. By his 
dciatb without issOA, his succession fell to his brother 
Heniy, whose attachment to the Protestant religion sur- 
passed, if possible, that of his predecessor to Popery. 
Henry no sooner took possession of his new dominions, 
than, -disregarding a clause in George's will, dictated 
by his big^bry, whereby he bequeathed all his territo- 
ries ^thieeilipecor and Ling of the Romans, if his bro- 
ther shoSild attempt to make any innovation in religion, 
«r.lti.s.. .Skid. t47. 8Mk.i.iii.teo. 
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he invited some Protestant divines, and amonp; them 
Luther himself, to Letpsic. By their advice and assist- 
ance, he overturned in a few weeks the whole system 
of ancient rites, establishing the full cxerci.se of the re- 
formed religion, with the universal applause of his sub- 
jects, who had long wished for this change, which the 
authority of their duke alone had hitherto prevented.' 
This revolution delivered the Protestants from the dan- 
ger to which they were exposed by havinir an inveterate 
enemy situated in the middle ot their tcrritv>rie« ; and 
they had now the* satisfoction of seeing that the pos- 
sessions of the princes and cities attached to tlieir cause 
extended in one great and almost unbroken line Irtmi 
the shdie of the Baltic to the banks of the Tlliiue. 
Amutiiiv Soon after the conclusion of llie truce at 
ofihjjim- an event happened, which satisfied all 

Europe that Charles had prosecuted the war to 
the utmost extremity that the state of his allairs would 
permit. Vast arrears were due to his troops whom luf 
had long amused with vain hopes and promises. As 
they now foresaw what little attention would be paid 
to their demands, when by the re-establislnnent of pea«* 
their services became of less importance, they lost all 
patience, broke out into an open mutiny, ami dechircd 
that they thought themselves entitled to seize by vio- 
lence what was detained from them contrary to all jus- 
tice. Nor was tbi« spirit of sedition confined to one part 
of the emperor’s dominions ; the mutiny was el9*^!^t as 
general as the grievance which gave rise to it Th«* 
soldiers in the Milanese plundered the opmi country 
without control, and tilled the capital itself with c-on- 
sternation. Those iu garrison at GoIWta tlircateimd to 
give up that important fortress to Barbarosm. In .Sicrily 
the troops proceeded to still greater excesses ; having 
driven away their officers, they elected otb^. »»> *b*ir 
stead, defeated a body of men whom the vMSeroy sent 
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against them, took and. pillaged several cities, conduct- 
ing themselves, all the while in such a manner, that their 
operations resembled rather the regular proceedings of 
a concerted rebellion, than the rashness and violence of 
military mutiny. But by the address and prudence of 
the generals, who partly by borrowing money in their 
own name, or in th^t of their master, partly by extorting 
large sums from the cities in their respective provinces, 
raised what was sufficient to discharge the arrears of 
the soldiers, these insurrections were quelled. The 
greater part of the troops were disbanded, such a num- 
ber only being kept in pay as was necessary for garri- 
soning the principd towns, and protecting the sea-coasts 
from ffie insults of the Turks.* • 

Corieiof happy for the emperor that the abili- 

Castiiehrid tics of his generals extricated him out of these 
uioi«d«. ,jiflj(.ultie.s, which it exceeded his own* power 
to have removed. He had depended, as his chief re- 
source for discharging the arrears due to his soldiers, 
upon the subsidies which he expected from his Castilian 
subjects. For this puiposc, he assembled the cortes of 
Castile at Toledo, and having represented to them the 
extraordinary expense of his military operations, toge- 
ther with the great debts in which these had necessarily 
involved him, he proposed to levy such supplies as the 
present exigency of his affairs demanded, by a general 
Tiwcam- c^cise 0* Commodities. * But the Spaniards al- 
ready felt themselves oppressed with a load of 
lion of that taxes unkndWn to their ancestors. They had 
*"*"**'^ often complained that their country wasdrained 
not only of its wealth but of its inhabitants, in order to 
prosecute quarrels in which it was not interested, and 
to £ght battles iirom which it could reap no benefit,* and 
they detecntned not to add voluntarily to their own 
burdens, or- to fumisli die ampmr with the means of 
engaging in new enterprises^ £ less ruinous to the 

* Rlatadlli t03. c. SaMbr. Vcntiw. b. S09. 
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kingdom than most of those which he had hitherto 
carried on. . The nobles, in particular, inveighed with 
g^eat vehemence against the imposition proposed, as 
an encroachment upon the valuable and distingui.^hi^g 
privilege of their order, that of being exempted from 
the payment of any tax. They demanded a conference 
with the representatives of the cities concerning the state 
of the nation. They contended that if Charles would 
imitate the example of his predecessors, wiio had re- 
sided constantly in Spain, and would avoid entangling 
himself in a multiplicity of transactions fondgn to the 
concerns of his Spanish dominions, the stated revenues 
of the crown would be fully sufficient to detray the ne- 
cessary expenses of government. They reproscnUrd to 
him, that it would be unjust to lay new burdens upon 
the people, while this prudent and ctTcctual method of 
re-establishing public credit, and securing national opu- 
lence, was totally neglected.* Charles, alter employing 
arguments, entreaties, and promi.sc.s, but without sue 
cess, in order to overcome their obstinacy, di.snus.setl the 
'riwtiicivut assembly with great indignation, broiu that 
period neither the nobles nor the prehiic» have 
lubvcrted. been called to these assemblic.s, on pn^tence 
that such as pay no part of the public taxes, should not 
claim any vote in laying them on. None huve been 
admitted to the corte.s but the procurators or repre- 
sentatives of eighteen cities. These, to the number of 
thirty-six, being two from each community, form an 
assembly which bears no resemblance citlier in power 
or dignity or independence to the ancient cortes, and 
are absolutely at the devotion of tlie court in all their 
determinations." Thus die imprudent zeal with which 
die Castilian nobles bad supported the regal prero^- 
tive, in opposition to the claims of the coimuoiw during 
the commotions in die year 1521, provi^ at lajit latal 

‘ ftttdo*. Hilt, »ol. ii. 
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to their own body. By enabling Charles to depress 
one of the orders in the state, they destroyed that ba- 
lance to which the constitution owed its security, and 
put it in his power, or in that of his successors, to 
humble 'the other, and to strip it gradually of its most 
valuable privileges. • 

The sp». At that time, however, the Spanish grandees 
d»a luu' still possessed extraordinary power as well as 
Privileges, which they exercised and defended 
irgea. ' with H liauglitiness peculiar to themselves. Of 
this the emperor himself had a mortifying proof during 
the meeting of the cortes at Toledo. As he was re- 
turning one day from a tournament accompanied by 
most of the nobility, one of the serjeants of the court, 
out of oflicious zeal to clear the way for the emperor, 
struck the duke of Infantado's horse with his batoon, 
which that haughty grandee resenting, drew his sword, 
beat and wounded the officer. Charles, provoked at 
such an insolent deed in his presence, immediately 
ordered Kon(|uiIlo the judge of the court to arrest the 
duke ; Ronquillo advanced to execute his charge, wlien 
tlie constable of Castile interposing, checked him, 
claimed the right of jurisdiction over a grandee as a 
privilege of his office, and conducted Infantado to his 
own apartment. All the nobles present were so pleased 
with the boldness of the constable in asserting the rights 
of their order, that, deserting the emperor, they at- 
tended him to his house witli infinite applauses, and 
Charles returned to the palace unaccompanied by any 
person but the cardinal Tavera. The emperor, how 
sensible soever of the affront, saw the danger of irri- 
tating a jealous and high-spirited order of men, whom 
the slightest appearance of offence might drive to the 
most unwarrantable extremities. For that reason, in- 
stead of straining at any ill-timed exertion of his pre- 
rogative, he prudently connived at the arrogance of 
a body too potent for him to control, and sent next 
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morning to the duke of Infantado, oliering to iuHici 
what punishment he pleased on the person who had 
affronted him. The duke considering this as a full 
reparation to his honour, instantly forgave the t)tlin>r ; 
bestowing on him, besides, a considerable prc.seiit as a 
compensation for his wound. ’ Thus the alliiir was en- 
tirely forgotten ;* nor would it have deserved to be iia n- 
tioned, if it were not a striking example of the high 
and independent spirit of the Spanish nobles in that 
age, as well as an instunce of the einj>eror”s de.\feritv 
in accommodating his conduct to the circumstances in 
which he was placed. 

iiinirivc- Charles was far from discovering the saiiu' 
tion«t condescension or lenity towards the citi/.eus of 
■ Ghent, who not long after broke out into open 
rebellion against his government. An event which 
happened in the year 153G, gave iH-easioii to this rash 
insurrection, so fatal to that flourishing city. At that 
time the queen-dowager of Hungart, governe.s.H of the 
Netherlands, haring received orders froni her brother 
to invade France with all the force.s which .she could 
raise, she a.ssembled the .states of the I'nitcd Pno iiices, 
and obtained from them a subsidy of twelve hundred 
thousand florins, to deiray the expense i>l that iiiidur- 
taking. Of this sum, the county of Flanders was 
obliged to pay a third part as its prmrortion. U*il the 
„ citizens of Ghent, the most considcrahle < ily 

ofibecUi- in that -country, averse to a war with I'rancc. 

with which they carried on an extensive and 
gainful commerce, refused to pay their quota, and con- 
tended, that in consequence of stipulati<^>ns between 
them and the ancestors of their present sovereign the 
emperor, no tax could be levied upon tbcin, uniesK ilicy 
had given their express consent to the imposition of it. 
The governess, on the other hand, maintained, that u 
the subsidy of twelve hundred llionsand fltirins had 

• SwhIv*. ii. *74. jlS. U/. 
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been gcanted bjr the states of Flandeis, of which their 
representatives were members, they were bound, of 
coarse, to conform to what was enacted by them, as it 
is the 6rst principle in society, on which the tranquillity 
and (mler of government depend, that the inclinations 
of the minority must be overfed by the judgment and 
decision of the superior number. 

Pwweed- citizens of Ghent, however, were not 

ingnagi^M willing to relinquish a privilege of such high 
importance as tW which they claimed. Hav* 
ing been accustomed, under the government of the 
house of Burgundy, to enjoy exti^ive immunities, 
and to be treated with much indulgence, they dis- 
dained to sacrifice to the delegated power ofe regent, 
those rights and liberties which they had often and 
successfully asserted against their greatest princes. 
The queen, though she endeavoured at first to soothe 
them, and to reconcile them to their duty by various 
concessions, was at last so much irritated by the obsti- 
nacy with which. they adhered to their claim, that she 
ordered all the citizens of Ghent, on whom she could 
lay hold in any part of the Netherlands, to be arrested. 
But this rash action made an impression very different 
from what she expected, on men, whose minds were 
agitated with all the violent passions which indigna- 
tion at opprefesion and zeal for liberty inspire. Less 
affected with the danger, of their friends and com- 
panions, than irritated at the governess, they openly 
despised her authority, and sent deputies to ^e other 
towns of Flanders, conjuring them not to abandon 
their country at such a juncture, but to concur with 
tliem in vindicating its rights i^ainst the encroach- 
mentsx>f a woman, who either did not know or did 
not regard their immunities. Aff but a few incon- 
siderable towns declined entering into any confede- 
racy against the governess : they joined, however, in 
petitioning her to put off the term for payment of the 
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tax so loi^, that they might have it in their poarer to 
send some of their number into Spain, in order to lay 
their title to exemption before their sovereign. This 
she g^ranted with some difficulty. But Chaiies re- 
ceived their commissioners with a haughtiness to 
which they were not accustomed from their ancient 
princes, and enjoining them to yield the same respect- 
ful obedience to his sister, which they owed to him iu 
person,, remitted the examination of their claim to the 
council of Malines. This court, which is properly a 
standing committee of the parliament or states of the 
country, and which possesses the supreme jurisdiction 
in all matters civil as well as criminal,’ pronounced tlie 
claim of the citizens of Ghent to be ill-founded, and 
appointed them forthwith to pay tlieir proportion of 
the tax. 

They uke Eoragcd at this decision, which they con- 
■rmi.Md sidered as notoriously unjust, and rendered 
•utoitto desperate on seeing their rights betrayed by 
fraace. court which was bound to protect 

them, the people of Ghent ran to arms in a tumultuary 
mdliner, drove such of the nobility as resided among 
them out of the city ; secured several of the ( mperor s 
officers ; put one of them to the torture, whom tliey 
accused of having stolen or destroyed the n'c<>rd that 
contained a ratification of the privileges ot €*iteiiiptioii 
from taxes which they pleaded; chosoa council to which 
they committed the direction of their affairs; gave orders 
for repairing and adding to dieir fortifications ; and 
openly erected the standard of rebellion against their 
sovereign.* Sensible however of their inability to sup- 
port what their zeal had prompted tliem to undertake, 
and desirous of securing a protector against tim for- 
midable forces by which they might expect soon to be 

T DcKrittiaBC di tuUi PtMllMM dl Lad. Ouiedaidiai. j"'' 
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attacked, they sent some of their number to Francis, 
offering not only to acknowledge him as their sove- 
reign, and to put him in immediate possession of Ghent, 
but to assist him with all their forces in recovering 
those provinces in the Netherlands, which had an- 
ciently belonged to the crown of France, and had been 
so lately reunited to it by the decree of the parliament 
pf Paris. This unexpected proposition coming from 
persons who had it in their power to have performed 
instantly one part of what they 'undertook, and who 
could contribute so effectually towards the execution 
of the whole, opened great as well as alluring prospects 
to Francis’s ambition. The counties of Flanders and 
Artois were of greater value than the duchy of Milan, 
which he had so long laboured to acquire with passion- 
ate but fruitless desire ; their situation with respect to 
France rendered it more easy to conquei;or to defend 
them ; and they might be formed into a separate prin- 
cipality for the duke of Orleans, no less suitable to his ' 
dignity than that which his father aimed at obtaining. 
I'o this, the Flemings, who were acquainted witli the 
French manners and government, would not have been 
averse ; and his own subjects, weary of dieir destructive 
expeditions into Italy, would have turned tlieir arms 
towards this quarter witli more good-will, and with 
Knuich lie vigour. Several considerations, never- 

ilirir theless, prevented Francis from laying hold 
of tills (Opportunity, the most favourable in 
appearance which had ever presented itself, of ex- 
tending his own dominions or distressing the emperor. 
From the time of their interview at Aigues-mortes, 
Charles had continued to court the king France' 
with wouderffil attention; and oilto^ffattered himtirith 
hopes of gratifying at. last his whii^ concerning ttlie 
Milanese, by granting the investiture of it eitlier to 
him or to one of his sons. But though these hopes 
and promises were tlirowu out with no other intention 
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than to detach him from his confederacy with the Grand 
Seignior, or to raise suspicions in Solyman's mind by 
the appearance of a cordial and familiar intercourse 
subsisting between the courts of Paris and Madrid, 
Francis was weak enough to catch at the shadow 
by which he had been so often amused, and from 
eagerness to seize it, relinquished what must have 
proved a more substantial acquisition. Besides this, 
the dauphin, jealous to excess of his brother, and un- 
willing that a prince who seemed to be of a restless 
and enterprising nature should obtoiji an establish- 
ment, which from its situation might be considered 
almost as a domestic one, made use of Monlmorenry, 
who, by a singular piece of good fortune, was at the 
same time the favourite of the father and of the sou. 
to defeat the application of the h’lemings, and to divert 
the king from espousing their cause. Montnu>rency, 
accordingly, represented, in .strong terms, the reputa- 
tion and power which Francis would atiqmre by re- 
covering that footing ivhich he had formerly in Italy, 
and that nothing could be so efHcacious to overrome 
the emperor s aversion to this as a sacr< <l adh< icii(;e to 
the truce, and refusing, on an occasion so invitiotr, to 
countenance the rebellious subjects of his rival. I'raiH is, 
apt of himself to overrate the value ol the .Milam sc, 
because he estimated it from the length of time ;us nell 
as from the great etlbrts which he had eniployc *! 
order to reconquer it, and fond of every action wl.u h 
had the appearance of generosity, assented willi..iil 
difficulty to sentiments so agreeable to hi.« ow n. >* - 
jected the propositions of the citizens of (ih. iil. ami 
dismissed their deputies with a harsh answer.* 

Not satisfied with this, by a tartliiT rrfirir- 
ment in generosity, he comnmmcalcd to the 
;:*rh"eS,“ emperor his whole negotiation with tin* maU:- 
|K'ror« contents, and all that he knew of their M:heme.*' 

. Men. de BeBv, p. *«• «*• «»"•" *' 
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Itag a^rdiiaifli^Taiid opened a wey toextrioatehim- 
iidf'out hiAfflfficiiltie?. He hajd. already received 
fbtt information of all the transaction in tbe Nether- 
lands; and of the rage with which the people of Ghent 
had taken arms against his govenmtent. He was 
|hoToughly acquainted with the genius and qualities of 
hip subject in that country; with their Ipve of liberty ; 
their attachment to their ancient privileges and customs ; 
as well as the invincible obstinacy with which their 
mindst slow but firm and persevering, adhered to any 
measure on which they had deliberately resolved. He 


easily saw what encouragement and support they might 
have derived from the assistance of France ; and though 
now free from any danger in that quarter, he was still 
sensible that some immediate as well as vigorous inter- 
position was necessary, in order to prevent the spirit of 
disaffection from spreading in a country where the 
' number of cities, the multitude of people, together with 
the great wealth diffused among them by commerce, 
rendered it peculiarly formidable, and would supply it 
Chariet’* inexhaustible resources. No expedient, 

after long deliberation, appeared to him so 
eeraingUi effectual as his going in person to the Nether- 
lands ; and the governess his sister, being of the 
same opinion, warmly solicited him to under- 
take the journey. ■ There were only two routes which 
he could tdLC ; one by land through Italy and Germany, 
the other entirely by sea, from, some port in Spain to 
one in thd Low Countries. But the former was more 
tedious tl^ suited the present exigency of his afiairs ; 
nor could he in consistency witii h|s dignity, or even 
Jiis safety, pass through Germany ^thout such a train 
botii of attm|dants and of troops, as would have added 
greatly to tw time that he must hgve consumed in his 
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journey! 
while^he 

ship of :^e king of Ei^landv %n8:,tiot tn be tentbred 
upoD>'unle38 under the convoy «f jaypowerfiil fleet This 
perplexing situation, in which be was under the net^ 
sity of choosing, and did not know what to choose, 
inspired him at last with the singular and seemingly 
Proposes extravagant thought of passing ihrough France^ 
ihrou^ as the most expeditious Way of reaching the Ne- 
Franee. therlandd. He proposed in hiscouncil to demand 
Francis’s permission for that purpose. All his counsel- 
lors joined with one voice in condemning the measure as 
no less rash than unprecedented, and which must infal- 
libly expose him tb dbgrace or danger ; to disgrace, if 
the demand were rejected in the manner that he had rea- 
son to expect ; to danger, if he pot his person in the 
power of an enemy whom he had often ofiended, who 
had ancient injuries to revenge, as well as subjects of 
present contest still remaining undecided. But Charles, 
who had .studied the character of his rival with greater 
care and more profound discernment than any of his mi- 
nisters, persisted in his plan, and flattered himself that it 
might be accoipplished not only without danger to his 
own person, but even without the expense of any con- 
cession detrimental to his crown. 

Til which ^ith this view he communicatfd the matter 
Fnvcu to the French ambassador at his court, and sent 
Granvelle his chief minister to Paris, in order to 
obtain from Francis permission to pass through his do- 
minions, and to promise that he would soon settle the 
affair of the Milanese to his satisfaction. But at the 
same time he entreated that Francis 'would not exact 
anyhiew promise,^ even insist on former engagements, 
at this juncture, life whatever he should grant, under 
his present circumstances, might seem rather to be ex- 
torted by necessity than to flow ftom fridlidship or the 
love of justice, nmicis, instead of attending to the 


the latter was. dangs^ous at this season, 
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snare whicji such a slight artifice scarcely concealed, 
was so dazzled with the splendour C^crcoming an 
enemy by acts of generosity, and so pleased with the 
air of superiority which the rectitude and disinterested- 
ness of his' proceedings gave him on this occasion, that 
he at once assented to all that was demanded. Judg- 
ing of the emperor's heart hy his own^ he imagined that 
the sentiments of gratitude, arising from the remem- 
brance of good ofiices and liberal treatment, would de- 
termine him more forcibly to fulfil what he had so often 
promised, than the most precise stipulations that could 
be inserted in any treaty. 

His Keep- Upon this, Charles, to whom every moment 
the" kbit precious, set out, notwithstanding the fears 
deo. and suspicions of his Spanish subjects, with a 
small but splendid train of about a hundred persons. 
At Bayonne, on the frontiers of France, he was received 
by the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, attended by 
the constable Montmorency. The two princes offered 
to go into Spain, and to remain there as hostages for 
the emperor’s safety ; but this he rejected, declaring, 
that he relied with implicit confidence on the king’s 
honour, and had never demanded, nor would accept of 
any other pledge for his security. Jn all the towns 
through which he passed, the great^ possible magni- 
ficence was displayed ; the magistrates presented him 
the keys of the g^tes ; the prison-nioors were set open ; 
and, by the royal honours paid to him, he appeared 
more like the sovereign of Ae country than a foreign 
prince. The king advanced as far as Chatelherault to 
me^ him ; their interview was distinguished by 
fiiik wannest expressions of friendship and re- 
gard. -Th^ proceeded together towards Paris, and 
presented to the inhabitynts of thalfeity, the extraordi- 
nary specter^ of fhro rival monarchs, whose enmity had 
disturbed am lud waste Europe duidog twenty years, 

' making their solman eiRry together ^wifo all the symp- 
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toms of a confidential harmony, as if they h^ forgotten 
for ever past mjaries, and wonld not revive hostilities 
for the future.* 

^ Charles remained six days at Paris: but 

jteror^ to* amidst the perpetual caresses 'of the French 
'■ court, and the various entertainments contrived 
to amuse or to do him honour, he discovered an ex- 
treme impatience to continue his journey, arising as 
much from an apprehension of danger which constantly 
haunted him, as from the necessity of his presence in 
the Low Countries. Conscious of the disingenuity of 
his own intentions, he trembled when he reflected that 
some fatal accident might betray them to his rival, or 
lead him to suspect them; and though his artifices 
to conceal them should be successful, be could not 
help fearing that motives of interest might at last 
triumph over the scruples of honour, and tempt 
Francis to avail himself of the advantage now in his 
hands. Nor were there wanting persons among the 
French ministers, who advised the king to turn his own 
arts against the emperor, and as the retribution due for 
so many instances of fraud or falsehood, to seize and 
detain his person until he granted him full satisfaction 
with regard to all the just claims of the French crown. 
But no consideration could induce Francis to violate 
the faith which he had pledged, nor could any argu- 
ment convince him that Charles, after all the promises 
that he had given, and all the favours which be had 
received, might still be capable of deceiving him. Full 
of this false confidence, he accompanied him to St. 
Quintin; and the two princes, who had met him on the 
borders of Spain, did not take leave of him until he 
entered his dominions in the Low Countries. 

And db* sooit'iii the emperor reached hi.s own ter> 

jalnVi!^' French ambassadors demanded the 

accomplishment . of what he hSA promised, 

' Thoui. Hbt. lib. k c. 14. liwi. ite BHUj. f64. ^ 
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concerning^ the investiture of btit Charles 

under the plausible pretextthat hte wnoAeittention was 
then engrossed by^the consultations nedessaiy towards 
suppressing the rebellion in Ghent, put off the matter 
for some time. ’ But in oidet to . prevent Francis |rom 
suspecting ihis sincerity, he still continued to talk of his 
resolutions with respect to that matter, in the seme strain 
.as when he entered France, and even wrote to the king 
much to jthe same purpose, though in gfeneral terms, 
and with equivocal expressions, which he . might after- 
ward explain away or interpret at pleasure.* 

RedueiiM Meanwhile, the unfortunate citizens of Ghent, 

ofCiwnti ^estitutCi of leaders capable either of directing 
their councils, ae conducting their troops ; abandoned 
by the FVench king, and unsupported by their country- 
men, were unable to resist their offended sovereign, 
who was ready to advance against tiiem with one body 
of troops which he had raised in the Netherlands, with 
another dnwn out of Germany;, and a third which had 
arrived from Spain by sea. The near approach of 
danger made them, at ' last, so sensible of their own 
/oily, that they sent ambassadors to the emperor, im- 
ploring his mer^, and offering to set open their gates 
at his approach. Charles, without vouchsafing them 
any otiier answer, tiian that he wotlld aiq>ear among 
them as their sovereign, with the sceptre and tiie sword 
in his hand, began his march at the head of his troops. 
Though he chose to enter the city on the 24th of Fe 
bruaiy his birtiiday, he was touched with nothing of that 
tendsniess csindtdgence which was natural towards the 
And ra- {dacc 6f his nativity. Twenty-six the princi- 
pal citizens were put to death; a greater num- 
Aent into banishmeht; the city was de- 
chmail to* have .forfeited sill its privileges and 
immunitiesj'.thli Uvenues belonging to it were confis- 
cated;, its aifeiaat ;ferm of govennaent was abolished ;« 

4 , JMteoim Ik Riblcr, i. SM. 
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the ^ miE^straths was vested for the 

future in and his. successors; a new system 

of laws and political administration was prescribed;^ 
and in order tq bridle the. seditious spirit of the citi- 
ypna., orders urere given to erect a strong 'citadel, for 
defraying the expense of which a fine of a hundred 
and fifty thousand- fiorins was imposed on the inhabit* 
ants, together with' Sn annual tax of six thousand florins 
for the support of the garrison.* By these rigorous pro- 
ceedings, Charles not only puni^ed the citizens of 
Ghent, but set an awful example of severity before his 
other subjects in the Netherlands, whose immunities 
and privileges, partly the effect, partly the cause of 
their extensive commerce, circumscribed the preroga- 
tive of their sovereign within very narrow bounds, and 
often stood in the way of measures which he wished to 
undertake, or fettered and retarded him in his operations. 
Cbuia Charles having thus vindicated and re-esta- 
faSrhu" blished his authority in the Low Countries, 
*"*w* and being now under no necessity of continu- 
ing the same scene of falsehood and dissimula- 
tion with which he had long amused Francis, began 
gradually to throw aside the veil under which he had 
rancealed his intentions with respect to the Milanese. 
At first, he eluded<lhe demands of the French ambMsa- 
dors, when they again reminded him of his promises; 
then he proposed, by way of equivalent for the duchy 
of Milan, 40 giant the duke of Orleans the investiture 
of Flanders, clogging thp offer, however^, witii imprac- 
ticable conditions, or such as he knew would be re- 
jected At last, being driven from all his Evasions and 
subterfo^ by their insisting for a categorical tMwer, 
he pereroptorify refused to give up a territoiy of such 
value, or votoutarily to make such a liberal addiUon to 
the strength of an enemy by diinSlishing his own 

fc Lm ComiiDM 0lU*4» CompU d* Fh-di., pat Ale*. I* Oiamle. 3 lam. M. 
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power.* He denied, atlihe same time, that he had ever 
made any promise which could bind h^ to an action 
80 foolish, and so contrary to his own interest/ 

. Of all the trimsactions . in the emperor’s life, this, 
without doubt, reflects the greatest dishonour on his 
reputation.*. Though Charles was not extremely scru- 
pulous at other times about the msm^ which he em- 
ployed for acoomplishinghis,«nd 8 ,S^ was not always 
observant of the strict precepts ^ y/nacity and honour, 
be had hitherto maintained sotpe-^rj^i^ for the maxims 
of that less 'precise and rigid.ii(irtlity 4 )y which mo- 
narchs think themselves entitled to regulate their con- 
duct. But, on this occasion, flie scheme that he fSrmed 
of deceiving.;ii jj^erous and open-hearted prince; the 
illiberal and mean artifices by which he carried it on; 
the insensUdlity with which he received all the marks 
of his friendship, as well as the ingratitude with which 
he requited them; are all equally unbecoming the dig- 
nity of his character, and inconsistent with the gran- 
deur of his views. 

This transaction exposed Francis to as much scorn 
as it did the emperor to censure. . After the experience 
of a long reign^ after so many opportunities of disco- 
vering the duplicity and artifices of his rival, the cre- 
dulous simi^city with which he trusted him at this 
juncture seemed to mejrit no other return than what it 
actually met mth,, Francis,. however, remonstrated and 
exclaimed, as if this had becm the first instuice in which 
the enqperor bad .deceived hiiq. ; Feeling, as is usual, 
ftie insult which was ofieied to his understanding still 
more sensibly than the inyary done to his i nt eres t , he 
discovcsedW^h resentment, as made it obvious that he 
would. lay bold on the first opportunity of being' re- 
venged, drat a war, no less rancorous than 
wh^bed so lately rag^, wonld.somi break out anew 
in Europe, . 


• JofH Hbl. Kb. nU. jwf38. a. 
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Xhepope dot aingular as the transaction which has 
heeii'fSliilteS may appear, this year is rendered 
still mote meiaorable by the establishment of 
jeniti. the order of Jesuits ; a body whose influence 
on ecclesiastical as well^'aii ciTil affairs hath been so 
considerablp, that an account of the genius of its laws 
and government |i»tly merits a place in history. When 
men take a view of rapid progress of this society 
towards wealth and p'ower; when they contempiate the 
admirable prudence with which it has been governed ; 
when they attend to ffie persevering and systematic 
spirit widi which its schemes have been carried on ; 
they are apt to ascribe such a singular institution to the 
superior wisdom of its founder, and to suppose that he 
had formed and digested his plan with prclbund policy. 
But the Jesuits, as well as the other monastic orders, 
are indebted for the existence of their order, not to the 
wisdom of their founder, but to his enthusiasm. Ignatio 
Loyola, whom I have already menti<med on occasion 
of the wound which he received in defending Pampe- 
luna," was a fanatic disting^idied by extravagancies in 
sentiment and conduct, no less incompatible with Ae 
maxima of sober reasoii, than repugnant to Ae spirit 
of true religion. The wild adventures and visionary 
schemes, in which his enAusiasm engaged him, equal 
any Aing recorded in Ae legends of Ae Roman saints, 
but are unworthy of notice in history. 

Prompted by Ais fanatical spirit, or incited 
SfuSSi; by Ae love of power and distinctioii, from which 
ib bander, pf^ndei* U> Superior sanctity are not ex- 
empt, Loyola was ambitious of beconung Ae founder 
of a regions order. The plan, whkh he formed, of 
its constitution and laws, was saggested* he gave 
out, and as his feUowen still teach* by Ae imm^tate 
ii^irationof^ven.* But netwiAstanding Ais high 
k Bdak S. p. 64. 

* rcada d» CoMtttaSN* d*» JeWte* mi Fwleawnl dc FmeaM, p»t 
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pretension, his 468ign met at first with ymlent opposi- 
tion. The pope, to whom Loycda had applied for the 
sanction of his andiority to confirm the ihstitation, re- 
ferred his petition to a committee of cardinals. They 
represented the establishment to be unnecessary as well 
as dangerous, and Paul refused to g^nt his ^probation 
of it. At last Loyola removed all his scruples by an 
offer which it was impossible for any pope to resist. 
The pope's He proposed, that, besides three vows of po- 
verty, of chastity, and of monastic obedience, 
the order, ^hich are common to all die orders of regulars, 
the members of this society should take a fourth vow of 
obedience to the pope, binding themselves to go whi- 
thersoever he should command for the service of reli- 
gion, and without requiring any thing fircnn the holy see 
for tl^ir support At a time when the papal authority 
had received such a shock by the revolt of so many na- 
tions from the Romish church ; at a time when every 
part of the Popish system was attacked with so much 
violence and success, the acquisition of a body of men, 
thus peculiarly devoted to the see of Rome, and whom 
it might set in opposition to all . its enemies, was an 
object of the highest consequence. Paul instantly per- 
^ ceiving this, confirmed the institution of the 
Jesuits by his bull; g^ranted the most ample 
privileges to the members of the ^iety; and rqipointed 
Loyola to be the first general of the order. The event 
hatii fully justified Paul’s discernment, in expecting 
such beneficild consequences to the see of Rome from 
this institntimi. In less than half a century, the society 
obtained qi^ablishments in .every country tiiat adhered 
to the Rowim Catholic church ; its power and wealth 
increase amazingly ; the number of its members be- 
came g^reat; their character as well as accpnqrlishments 
were ^1 gpreater ; and the Jesuits werecelebratcd by the 
friends and dreiided by the enemies of the Romish &itfi, 
as the most able and enterprising order in the church. 
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iti coo»fi* The cdustitution and laws of the society were 

‘“'’“t*”** perfected by Lr^nez and Aquayiva, the two 
ineritpac* genetals who sncceeded Loyola, men far su- 
perior to their master in abilities, and in the 
science of government. They fhimed that system of 
profound and artful policy which distinguishes the or- 
der. The large infusion of fenaticism, mingled with 
its regulations, should be imputed to Loyola its founder. 
Many circumstances concurred in giving a peculiarity 
of character to the order of Jesuits; and in forming the 
membem of it not only to take a greater part in the af- 
fairs of the world than any other body of monks, but to 
acquire superior influence in the conduct of them. . 

The primary object of almost all the monastic 
orders is to separate men from the world, and 
fpQjn 3ny concerns in its affairs. In the soli- 
tude and silence of the cloister, the monk is called to 
work out his own salvation by extraordinary acts of 
mortification and piety. He is dead to the world, and 
ought not to mingle in its transactions. He can be of 
no benefit to mankind, but by his example, and by his 
prayers. On the contrary, the Jesuits are taught to con- 1 
sider themselves as formed for action. They are chosen 
soldiers, bound to exert themselves continually lu the 
service of God, and of the pope, his vicar on earth. 
Whatever tends to instruct the ignorant ; whatever can 
be of use to reclaim or to oppose the enemiei of the holy 
see, is their proper object. That they my have full 
leisure for this active service, they are to^y exempted 
from those functions, flie performance of which is the 
chief business of other monks. They appear m no pro- 
cessions: they practise no reUgious austerities; ^y 
do hot consume one-half of their time in the repetition 
of tedious offices.' But they are required to alt^ to 
all the transactions of the world on account of "the in- 
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fluence which these may have upon Td^poii ; th^. are 
directed to stady the ^spositions of persons in high 
ranh; ondto cultivate their friendship.;' and by the .very 
constitution as well as genius of the order, a spirit of 
action and intrigue is infused into all its members. 
PecuCtfi- 'As ^ object of the society of Jesuits dif- 

0**^®*“ Monastic orders, 
riSitiiu diversity was no less in the form of its go- 
withmpeet vcmment. The other orders are to be consi- 
]IOWBr of dered as voluntary associations, in which what- 
tiiegeneni. ever affects the whole body, is regulated by the 
commoii suffrage of all its members. The executive 
power is vested in the persons placed at the head of 
each convent,, or of the whole society ; tiie legislative 
authority resides in the community. Affairs of moment^ 
relating to particular convents, are. determined in con- 
ventual chapters ; such as respect the whole order are 
considered in general conp-egations. But Loyola, full 
of the ideas of implicit obedience, which he had derived 
from his. militaiy profession, appomted that the govern- 
ment of his order should be purely ^ 

general, chosen for life by deputies from the several 
provinces, possessed power that whs supreme and in- 
dependent, extending to every person, and to every 
case. He, by his sole authority, nominated provincials, 
rectors, and every otiber officer employed in the govern- 
ment of die society, and could remove them at pleasure. 
In him was vested the severe^ ^idministration of the 
revemes and funds of the Every rnembm* be- 

longing to it was at his disposal ; aifd by his uncon- 
trollable mandate, he could impose on, them any task, 
or employ ffiam in what service soever he pleasedr To 
his co nun a n^ they were required not only to yield out- 
wftrd obedi|i|foe, but to rfs^[n up tp him die inclinations 
of their o^nr wHls, and the sentiments of dieir own un- 
derstandings.^. They were to list^ ty his injunctions, 

• C«mple par Ms.dt MoodaTtp. if. 
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as if they had. been- uttered by Christ himself. Under 
his direction, they were to be mere passive instruments, 
like clay in the hands of the potter, or like dead carcases 
incapable of resistance." Such a singular form of po- 
licy could not fail to impress its character on all the 
members of the order, and ta give a peculiar force to 
all its operations. There is not in the annals of man- 
kind any example of such a perfect despotism, exer- 
cised not oyer monks- shut up in the cells of a convent, 
but over men dispersed among all the nations of the 
earth. 

As the constitutions of the order vest in the 
fUDcet ' general such absolute dominion over all its 
members, they carefully provide for his being 
wiStto ** perfectly informed with respect to the charac- 
matest ter and abilities of his subjects. Every novice 
^ offers himself as a candidate for entering 
into the order, is obliged to manifest his conscience to 
the superior, or to a person appointed by him ; and in 
doing this is required to confess not only his sins and 
defects, but to ^scover the inclinations, the passions, 
and the bent of his sodl. This manifestation must be 
renewed every six months." The society, not satisfied 
with penetrating in this manner into the innermost re- 
cesses of the heart, directs each member to observe the 
words and actions of the novices ; they are constituted 
spies upon their conduct ; and are bound .to disclose 
every thing of importance concerning them to the su- 
perior. In order that this scrutiny into their character 
may be as complete as possible, a long noviciate must 
expire, during which they pass through the several g^ra- 
dations of ranks in the society, and they must have at- 
inp.it the full age of thirty-three years before they can 
be admitted to take the final vows, by which they 1^ 


Comote lenda Phrlett*de BiteC*|nef par &£■ de Cbalotalir p« 41, ftt* 
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come frofesKd members.” By these yapous methods, 
the superiors, under whose immediate bispection the 
noyices are placed^ acquire a thorough knowledge of 
their, dispositions and talents. In order riiat the gene- 
ral, who is the soul that animates and moyes the whole 
society, may baye under his eye eyery thing necessary 
to inform or direct him, the provincials and heads of 
the several houses are obliged to transmit to him regu- 
lar and frequent reports concerning the members under 
their inspection. In these they descend into minute 
details with respect to the character of each person, his 
abilities natural or acquired, his temper, his experience 
in affairs, and the particular department for which he 
is best fitted.** These reports, when digested .and ar- 
ranged, are entered into registers kept on purpose, that 
the general, may, at one comprehensive view, survey 
the state of the society in every comer of the earth ; 
observe the qualifications and talents of its members ; 
and thus choose, with perfect information, the instra- 
ments, which his absolute power can employ in any 
service for which he thinks meet to destine them.** 

of professed intention of the order 

iiw of Jesuits, to labour with unwearied zeal in pro- 

enee V moting the salvation of men ; this engaged them’, 
the order. coursc, in many active functions. From their 

• Compte par M. de Monclarc 215. 241. Snt la Pmu. des Jeniiles, par M. 
d’Aleiub. p. 39. 

P M. de Chalotais bar made a calculatloo of the number of these reports, which 
the tnml of the Jesoita must auDually receive according tn Ibe regulations of the 
society. These araoont in all to 6584. If ibis sum be divided^ by 37, the number 
of provinces in Uic order, it will appear that 177 reports coticeminc the state of each 
province ore transmitted to Home anoually. Compte, p. 52. Besidea this, iltere 
may be eztmordlnaK' letters, or such as are sent bv tbe monitors or spies whom the 
general and provlocEds entertain in each boose. Compte pw M. de Monel, p. 431. 
Hist, dea Jesullea, Amst. 1761, tom. iv. p. 56. The provincials and lieads of houses 
not only report conoerning the members of the socm, but are bound to give the 
general an account of tlie dvil affairs in the country wherein tb^ are setilM, as far 
as their knowledge of these may be of benefit to rdigtoo. Ibis condition may cx- 
te^l to every parlleular, ao that the general is fumiuied with full information con- 
cerning the Uaniiifillons of every prince'nnd stole in the world. Compte par M.de 
ModcL 443. HhC. dea Jesniles, ibid. p.58. When tim affairs with respect to which 
the provifieiab or ledova write nie of imMrtonce, they are dhceted to use di^re ; 
and each of them Ims a particular cipher ftom the generoL Compte par M. Chalo- 
lala, p. 54. 
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first institation, they considered the education of youth 
as their pecuHar province ; they aimed at being spi- 
ritual. guides and confessors ; they preached frequently 
in order to instruct the people ; they set out as mis- 
sionaries to convert unbelieving nations. The novelty 
of the institution, as well as the singularity of its objects, 
procured the order many admirers and patrons. The 
governors of the society had the address to avail them- 
selves of every circumstance in its favour, and in a short 
♦imp, the number as well as influence of its members in- 
creased wonderfully. Before the expiration of the six- 
teenth century, the Jesuits had obtained the chief di- 
rection of the education of youth in every Catholic 
country in Europe. They had become the confessors 
of almost all its monarchs, a function of no small im- 
portance in any reign, but under a weak prince, luperior 
even to that of minister. They were the spiritual guides 
of almost every person eminent for rank or power. They 
possessed the highest degree of confidence and interest 
with the papal court, as the most zealous and able cham- 
pions for its authority. The advantages which an active 
and enterprising body of men might derive from all 
these circumstances are obvious. They formed the 
minds of men in their youth. They retained an as- 
cendant over them in their advanced years. They pos- 
sessed, at different periods, the direction of the most 
considerable courts in Europe. They mingled in all 
affairs. They took part in every intrigue and revolu- 
tion. TTie general, by means of the extensive intelli- 
gence which he received, could regulate the operations 
of the order with the most perfect discernment, and by 
means of his absolute power, could carry tliem on with 
the utmost vigour and effect.' 


T When Lnvoln. in the jmt l540,pelllhmed the pope to wiihorito tlie imIjUHhmi 
. of the Older, be bed only ten dUcifilei. But in the yew itHW, •iity^iSlit yem 
nfter their but insUtutian, the nunSber of jesuitt bad incteafid to ten tfauuMod five 
hondred and eigbty-onc. In ywr 1710, the order poMeaiwd t^ty-foor pro- 
fa$ed hotiaes; &ynine bouses of probatiooii ihiee bandied and forty resMeoccf ; 
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rrnjmtrf Together the power of the order, itg 
ittiMdA, wealth contmued to increase. . Varioctt expe- 
dients were devised for eluding the obligation of the vow 
of poverty. . The order acquired ample possessions in 
every Catholic country ; and by the number as well as 
mi^nidcence of its public buildings, together with the 
value of its properly, moveable or real, it vied with the 
most opulent of the monastic fraternities. Besides, the 
sources of wealth common to all the regular clergy, the 
Jesuits possessed one which was peculiar to themselves. 
Under pretext of promoting the success of their mis- 
sions, and of facilitating the support of their mission- 
aries, they obtained a special licence from the court of 
Rome, to trade with the nations whiqh they laboured to 
convert In consequence of this, they engaged in an 
extensive and lucrative commerce,- both in the East and 
West Indies. They opened warehouses in different 
parts of Europe, in which they vended their commo- 
dities. Not satisfied with trade alone, they imitated 
the example of other commercial societies, and aimed 
at obtaining settlemehts. They acquired possession 
accordingly of a large and fertile province in the 
southern continent of America, fmd reigned as ^ve- 
reigns over some hundred thousand subjects.* 

Unhappily for mankind, the vast influence 

c^Msirof whidi the order of Jesuits acquired, by all these 
c1t|i different means, has been often exerted with the 
most pernicious effect Such wad the tendency 
of that discipline observed by the society in forming its 
members, and such the fundamental maxims in its con- 
stitution, that every Jesuit was taught to regard the in- 
tereit of the order as the capital object, to which every 

I consideration was to be sacrificed. 'Dm spirit of at- 

' tachment to their ‘order, .the most ardmi^ perhaps, that 

* 

tu Ifandrtd Hiid twelve collcget; two bmidfed mittloM; one hundred end fifitj 
acmuMrlci end bouding echpelfl } and oonaUted of nlneim thmaad aind himdied 
and niniy-fluht JesniU. Hiat des Jemilct , tom. L p. 

• Jffibb dta Jes. hr, 168—496, lie. 
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ever influenced any body of men/ it the characteristic 
principle of the Jesuits, and serves as a key to the genius 
of their policy, as well as to &e peculiarities in their 
sentimentt end conduct. 

As it was for the honour and advantage of the so* 
ciety, that its members should possess an ascendant over 
persons in high rank or of great power, the desire of 
acquiring and preserving such a direction of their con- 
duct, with greater facility, has led the Jesuits to props- ^ 
gate a system of relaxed and pliant morality, which’ 
accommodates itself to the passions of men, which jus- 
tifies their 'vices, which tolerates their imperfections, 
which authorizes almost every action that the most au- 
dacious or crafty pcditician would wish to perpetrate. 

As the prosperity of the order was intimately con- 
nected with the preservation of the papal authonty, the 
Jesuits,' influenced by the same prineij^ of attachment 
to the interests of their society, have been the most; 
zealous patrons of those doctrines, which tend to exalti 
ecclesiastical power on the mins of civil government. 
They have attributed to the court of Rome a jurisdiction 
as. extensive and absolute as was claimed by the most 
presumptuous pontifis in the dark ages. They have 
contended for tiie entire independence of ecclesiastics 
on the civil magistrate. They have published such 
tenets concerning the duty of opposing princes who 
were enemies ^ the Catholic fisith, as countenanced the 
most afirocioUi erimes, and tended to dissolve all the 
ties which connect subjects with their rulers. 

As jthe order derived both reputation and authority 
from the zeal with which it stood forth in defence of 
the Romish church against the attacks of the reformers, 
its members, proud of this distinction, have considered 
it as their peeuUar function to combat the opinions, and 
to check the progress of the Protestants. They hnvej 
made use of every art, and have employed every 

* Coflipte-pir M. 4l« Mood. p. f8&. 
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weapon against them. They have set them^Ves in 
opposition to efery gentle Or tolerating measure in their 
favour. They have incessantly stirred up against them 
all the rage of ecclesiastical and civil persecution. 

Monks of other denominations have, indeed, ven- 
tured to- teach the same pernicious doctrines, and have 
held opinions equally inconsistent with the order and 
happiness' of civil society. But they, from reasons 
which are obvious, have either delivered such opinions 
with greater reserve, or have propagated them with 
less success. Whoever recollects the events which 
have happened in Europe during two centuries, will 
find that the Jesuits may justly be considered as re- 
sponsible for most of the pernicious effects arising from 
that corrupt and dangerous casuistry, from those ex- 
travagant tenets concerning ecclesiastical power, and 
from that intclpaant spirit, which have been the dis- 
grace of the church of Rome throughout that period, 
and which, have brought so many calamities upon civil 
society." 

Same od- amidst many bad consequences flowing 

lifting institution of this order, mankind, it 

^ lu must be acknowledged, have derived^ from it 
msAution Considerable advantages. As the Jesuits 
' made the education of youth one of their capital 

objects, and as their first attempts to establish colleges 
for the reception of students were violently opposed by 
the universities in difierent countries, it became neces- 
sary for them, as the most effectual method of acquiring 
the public favour, to surpass their rivals in science and 
industry. This prompted them to cultivate the 
iwi; to study of ancient literature with extraordinary 
' “ ' ardour. This put them upon various methods 

for facilitating die instruction of youth ; and by the 
improvements which they made in h, tiiey have con- 
tributed. so much towards die progress of polite learn- 

■ Eucjelopedie, art tom. Tiii. 5iX 
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i 0 g, that on this account they have merited well of 
society.. Nor has the order of Jesuits been successful 
only in teimhing the elements of literature ; it has pro- 
duced likewise eminent masters in many branches of 
science, and can alone boast of a greater number of 
ingenious authors, than all the other religious frater- 
nities taken together/ 

More espe- But it is in the new world . that the Jesuits 
have exhibited the most wonderful display of 
abilities, and have contributed most cffec- 
in Pm- tually to the benefit of the human species. The 
conquerors of that unfortunate quarter of the 
globe acted at first as if they had nothing in view but 
to plunder, to enslave, and to exterminate its inhabit- 
ants. The Jesuits alone made humanity the object of 
their settling there. About the beginning of the last 
century they obtained admission into 'the fertile pro- 
vince of Paraguay, which stretches across the southern 
continent of America, from the east side of .the immense 
ridg^ of the Andes, to the confines of the Spanish and 
Portuguese settlements On the banks of the river dc la 
Plata. They foimd the inhabitants in a state little dif- 
ferent from! that which takes place among men when 
thejl^rst begin to unite together; strangers to the arts; 
subsisting precariously by hunting or fishing ; and 
hardly acquainted with the first principles of subordi- 
nation and government. The Jesuits set themselves to 

* M. d'Akmbert luis observed, that tboiigb the Jesuits have made ealraordinarj 
tmwrest in erudition of every species ; though they can reckon up many of ihcir 
MeUiren who have been eminent mathematicians, aiitif|uarics, and critic* j thougli 
ttey have even formed soma orators of reputaUon ; vet the order ha» never pro- 
duced one man, whose mind was so much enlightened with sound knowledge, as to 
merit the name of a philosopher. But it seems to be the naavoidshJe effect of 
monastic education to contract and fctter the human mind. Tlie partial attachment 
of a monk to the inteiest of hb order, which is often incompatible with that of other 
citiaens ; the habit of implicit obedience to the will of a su|M:ri»r, together with the 
frequent return of the weaibome and frivoloos dnties of the clnfstrr, debase his 
faculties, and eatingnisb that generotitj of sentiment and spirit, wl^h qualities men 
for thinking or feeling jnstlj with respect to what h proper in lifc^ snd conduct. 
Fattier Paul of Venice is, perhaps, the only person educated in a cloit^, that ever 
vras attogetber superior to its pmjudices, or who viewed the trsussciionM of lueii, 
and reaaoned aoneeming the inleresls of society, with the enlarned scntiniefiU nf a 
pbilosopber, with the disccnmient of a man conveesant in susir*, ind with the 
libcralitj of a grntlemn. 
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instriMit and to civilize diese savages. Tbeytaugbt 
theta to cultivate the gvound, to rear tame aiiimfds> and 
to .build houses. The^ brought them to live together 
in villages. They, trained them to arts and manufac- 
tures. They made them taste die sweets of society; 
and accustomed them to the blessings of security and 
order. These people became the subjects of their be- 
ne&ctors ; ' who have governed them with a tender at- 
tention, resembling that with which a father directs his 
children. Respected and beloved almost to adoration, 
a few. Jesuits presided over some hundred thousand 
Indians. They maintained a perfect equality among 
all the members of the communi^. Each of them was 
obliged to labour not for himself alone, but for the 
public. The produce of their fields, together with the 
fruits of their industry of every species, were deposited 
in the. common storehouses, from which each individual 
received, every thing necessary for the supply of his 
wants. ^By^ this institution, almost all the passions 
which disturb the peace of society, and render the 
members of it unhappy, were extinguished. A few 
magistrates, chosen from among their countrymen, by 
the Indians themselves, watched over the public tran- 
quillity, and secured obedience to the laws. The 
sanguinaiy punishmmits frequent under other govern- 
ments were unknown. An admcmitionirom a Jesuit; 
a slight mark of infamy; or, on some singular occasion, 
a few lashes with a whip, were sufficient to maintain 
good order, amon^ these innocent and happy people.’ 
Eten km meiitorious ^ort of the Je- 

^ mankind, the genius and 
iwHcgrof spirR .of their ordw have mingled and are dis- 
cemiide. They plainly aimed at establishmg 
in Paraguay an jndej^dmit en^nre, subject to 
the sodetyalobe, and which, by die superior excellence 
of its constitution and police, could scarcely have fiuled 

’ Hilt do Pftngvrf par lW da CbavMifWs, tosi, il.4f» Vojapa an Fcion 

^ Don G. Joan ot D. AnL dc Ulloa. tom. I. dec. Par. 4lo* 
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to eztead its domimon over dl the southern continent 
of America. With this view, in order to prevent the 
Spaniards or Portuguese in the adjacent settlements, 
from •acquiring any dangerous influence over the peo< 
pie within the limits of the province subject to the 
society,. the Jesuits endeavoured to inspire the Indians 
with hatred and contempt of these nations. They cut 
off all intercourse between their subjects and the Spa- 
nish or Portuguese settlements. They prohibited any 
private trader of either nation from entering their ter- 
ritories. When they were obliged to admit any person 
in a public character from the neighbo.uring govern- 
ments, they did not permit him to have any conversa- 
tion with their subjects’, and no Indian was allowed 
even to enter the house where these strangers resided, 
unless in the presence of a Jesuit. In order to render 
any communication between them as difficult as pos- 
sible, they industriously avoided giving the Indians 
any knowledge of the Spanish, or of any other Euro- 
pean language; but encouraged the different tribes, 
which they had civilized, to acquire a certain dialect 
of the Indian tongue, and laboured to make tliat the 
universal language throughout their dominions. As 
all these precautions, without military force, would have 
been insufficient to have rendered their empire secure 
and permanent, they instructed their subj^ts in tlic 
European arts t)f war. They formed them into bodie.s 
of cavalry and infantry, completely armed and regu- 
larly disciplined. They provided a great train of artil- 
lery, as well as magazines stored with all the implc- 
• ments of war. Thus they established an army so nu- 
merous and well-appointed, as to be formidable m a 
country, where a few sickly and ill-disciplined batto- 
lions composed all the military force kept on foot by 
the Spaniards or Portuguese.* 


• Vcjafe de Joan et de OIU*. tom. I. 54S. Ktcocij dr* !««»« 1“* 

ont para m Ira Affaiira dra Jctaitea m Portugal, »• P- *«• 
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. llifr Jemits gained noSS^ideraUe d^ree of 
^*ii« w power du^gi|ie reign of Charles V., w|ip, with 
his usual sagaci^) diseerrod the dangerous 
23^* t^dency of tb^ instil^bn, and cheeked its 
«f tha progress * But as- the order was founded in 
the period of which 1 write the history^ and as 
the age to which I address this work hath seen its fall, 
the view wliich I Have exhibited of .the laws and genius 
of this formidable body will not» I hope, be unaccept- 
able to my readers ; especially as one circumstance has 
enabled me to (eider into thia detail with- particular 
advantage. Europe had observed, foi; two centuries, 
the .ambition and power of the order. %ut while it felt 
.many fatal effects of these, it could not fully discern 
the causes to which they were to be imputed. It was 
un^quainted with many of the singular regulations in 
the political constitution or government of the Jesuits, 
which f^paed the enterprising spirit of intrigue diat 
distinguished its members, and eievated the body itself 
to such an height of power. .It was a fundamental 
maxim wi& the- Jesuits, from their first, institution, not 
to publish the rulw of their order. These thejf kept con- 
r cealed as ^an iiUpenetraUe mystery. They never com- 
municated them to strangers ; nor even to the greater 
part of their own meinbun. . They refused to produce 
them when required by courts of justice;'’ and by a 
strange solejwm in. policy, the civil power in different 
countries snl&orized or connived at the establishment 
of an otder of nien, whose consdtution and laws were 
concealed with a solicitude, which alone wu a good 
reason for excluding them. During the prosecutions 
lately carried on against them in Poctugral'and France, 
the Jeraits have been so inconsiderate as to produce the 
mysterious vcdames of their institute. By the aid of 
these authenfic Records the principlea. of their govern- 

* Contie par Is. Se tiload. p. Sia 
k flbl.teJcs. <«.*». tM.ac CwaptepwlLdaChUok .SB 
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meftt w.be and the sources of their power 

invea§i^ted^1itfilh a degw ofpertainty end precmon, 
w^bi, ^Vious to that ettenit^was impossible to at- 
tain. But as <l^have pointed biit 'the dangerous ten- 
di^< 7 -of the ebostitai^n and spirit of the order with 
the- fre^dunr 'heCOining*an historian, the candour and 
imparti^ity no lete' requisite in that character call on 
me to add zone 'Observation,' that no 'class of regular 
clergy in the Jlomish church has been more eminent 
for decency, and evenpiurity of manners, than themajor* 
part of the order of Jesnits." The maxinjs of an in 
triguing, ambitious, 'interested policy might influence 
those who gbv^imed 'die society, and might even {^or- ' 
nipt the heart,, and pervert .the conduct of some indi- 
viduais, while the ^ater number, engaged in liteivry 
pursuits,, or emj^oyed in the functions of religioncgiras 
left to the guidance of those common principles wbicli 
restrain men from .vice, and excite them to wbut'is'bei'^ 
coming and landablui The causes which oc^ioaed 
the ruin of this mighty body, as well as the circom- 
stances and eflei^ with which it has been attended in 
the different .countries of Europe, though objects ex- 
tremely worthy the attention , of every intelligent ob- 
server of human aflairs, do not.fall within the period of 
this history, , ■ ' 

Asun of sooner had Charles rc-eStablisbed order 

Gen^.. in the .Low Countries, than be- was oblig^ed to 
tarn ^'attention to the aflairs in Germanyr The Pro- 
testants pressed bim^mestly to. appoint that conference 
between, a sdect number of the divines of each party, 
which had bdeei stj^uil^d in fbe oonviention at Frank- 

<..Tbe gmtof PMt rfwy i»awi M So o eooeowtegewjyocriiioMi t bM U»s of the 
ordff of Jctwitog fnm the rrpoil* of Quitetaif oad M- dc 

MoncUr. 1 root not loj nonadWy bowcfc^ upo« Ihe oathoritj even of theae rv- 
ipecuble mid ckuNM «rotcn« M mn imnnoertble nhkh 

they have'dinje^tl fitewSiiMUttUoua of the order, depodied^ iWir haiida. 
Hoapinian* n Ftoteatiam dhUd df ZoHeh,hrUi Jo»«lfeig pHoled A. 

1619. pobhahed o Miiiil pArt of Ibn dooatltiitkna of the /eteito. of orbM> 

accident be hod ni n «Mj p.l3-rMo , 

* iof UDeBtraeUdda.Awhparll.d'Aleiidbert^p.55. 
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fort. . l^e^pecoQudeited sucfirAAattMnpt toexamine 
intoihe pdnts in to decide eoncern^ig' them, 

as dere^toiy to his ri^ of being the sdpreiM judge 
in coatroveny ; ind, being convinced diat such a con- 
ference would either be ineffectual , by determining no- 
thing, ot prove dangerous by ddter^ning too much, 
A r m frr employed every art to prevent it. The em- 
ence peror, h'owever, ISnding it more for his interest 
^ Fbpkh uid to soothe the Giermans than to gratify Paul, paid 
diviiwT"' regard to his remonstrances. In a diet 
Janets, jjgjj Hugueuaw, matters were ripened for 
^ the conference. In another diet assembled at 
Worms, the conference was begun, Melancthon 
.on the one side and Eckius on the other, sustaining the 
principal part in the dispute ; but after they had made 
some' progress, though without concluding any thing, 
it was suspended by the emperor’s command, that it 
might be renewed with greater solemnity in his own 
presence in a diet summoned 4o meet at Ratisbon. 

This assembly was opened with great pomp, 
'and widi a general expectation that its pro- 
ceedings would be vigorous and decisive. By the 
• consent of both parties, the en^ror was intrusted 
with the power of nominating the persons who should 
manage the conference, which it was agreed should be 
conducted ^t in the form of ’a public disputation, but 
as a friendly acrutitty or. examination into the articles 
whidi had given rise to the presf;nt controversies. He 
appointed Eckius, Cropper, and'Pflug, on the part of 
the Catholics ; Melancthon,' Bueer, and Pistorius, on 
that of ihe-Protestants;' all men of distinguished re- 
putation among their own adherents, and, except Ec- 
kins, all eminent for moderation, as well as desirous' of 
peace. As they were |d>out to begin their consulta- 
tions, the emperor put into-their bands a book, com- 
posed, as he aaid, 1^ a learned divine in the Low Coun- 
tries, with such extraordinary perspicuity and temper, 
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as, in opinion, m^ht go-&r to unite and compre- 
liend^^te two contending parties. *^Gropper, a canon 
of Cologne, whom he had naiped among the managers 
of the conference, a man of address as well as of eru- 
ditioni was afterward suspected to be the author of 
this short treatise. It contained positions with regard 
to twenty-two of the chief articles in theology, which 
included most of the questions then agitated in the 
controversy between the Lutherans and the church of 
Rome. By ranging his sentiments in a natural order, 
and expressing them with great simplicity; by employ- 
ing often the very words of Scripture, or of the primi- 
tive fathers ; by softening the rigour of some opinions, 
and explaining away what was absurd in others ; by 
concessions, sometimes on one side, and sometimes on 
the other; and especially by banishing as much as 
possible scholastic phrases, those words and terms of 
art in controversy, which serve as badges of distinction 
to different sects, and- for which theologians often con- 
tend more fiercely than for opinions themselves ; be at 
last framed his work in such a manner, as promised 
fairer than any thing that had hithbrto been attempted, 
to compose and to terminate religious dissensions.* 

But the attention of the age was turned, 
"* **" with such acute observation, towards theolo- 
gical controversies, that it was not easy to impose on 
it by any gloss, how artful or spec^us soever. The 
length and eagerness of the dispute had separated the 
contending parties so completely, and had set their 
minds at such variance, that they were not to be recon- 
ciled by partial concessions. All the zealous Catholics, 
particularly the ecdesiastics who had a seat in the diet, 
jofiied in condemnii^ Cropper's treatise'as too favour- 
able to the Lutheran opinion, the poison of which 
heresy it donveyed, as ffiey pretended, with greater 
danger, because it was in some deg^ree disguised. The 

• O o U mIi Oniitl taper. ISC* 

2 s2 
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rigid Protestants^ . .^quMially Liitiier himself, and his 
patron die electorlbf Saxcmy, were for rejecting it as 
an impious oompohnd df error and truth, cr^ilj pre- 
pared diat it might topose on the wea^ the t^id, and 
the unthinkii^, But the divines, to whom the exami- 
nation of it was committed, ent^ed upon that business 
with greater deliberation and temper. As it was more 
ea^ in itself, as well as more consistent with the dig- 
nity of the church, to make conc'esiiions, and even alter- 
ations with regard to speculative opinions, the dis- 
cussion whereof is confined chiefly to schools, and 
which present nothing to the people that either strikes 
their imagination or affects their senses, they came to 
an accommodation about these without much labour, 
and even defined the great artide concerning justifica- 
tion t6 their mutual satisfaction. . But, when tiiey pro- 
ceeded to points of jurisdiction, where the interest and 
authority of the Roman see were concerned, or to the 
rites and^fonns of external worship, where every change 
that could be made must be public, and draw the ob- 
servation df the people, there the Catholics were alto- 
gether untractable ; nor could the church either with 
safety or with honour, abolish its ancient institutions. 
All Ae.artides relative to the power of the pope, the 
authority of councils, the administration of the sacra- 
ments, the worship of saints, and many other particu- 
lars, did no^' in ^^ir nature, admit of any tempera- 
ment ; so that, amr labouring long to bring about an 
accommodation with respect to these, the emperor 
found all his endeavours ineffectual. Being impatient, 
however, to dose the diet, he at last prevailed on a 
majority of the members to approve of the^ following 

^ - recess : “ That the articles concerning which. 

the divines had agreed in the conference. 
Id l«Yoor should be held as points decided, and be ob- 
nicS^, served inviolably by all ; ^t the other artides 
^<■'7 **■ about whi^ they l|ad dmered, should be re- 
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ferred to the determination of a general couucil, or if 
that cidald not be - obtained, to a national synod of Ger- 
many ; and if it should prove impracticable, likewise, 
to assemble a synod, that a general diet of the empire 
should be called within eighteen months, in order to 
give some final judgment upon the whole controversy ; 
that the emperor should use all his interest and autho- 
rity with the pope, to procure the meeting either of a 
general council or synod ; that, in the mean time, no 
innovations should be attempted, no endeavours should 
be employed to g^in proselytes ; and neither the reve- 
nues of the church, nor the rights of monasteries, 
should be invaded.” ' 

All the proceedings of this diet, as well as 
fcn the recess in which they terminated, gava great 
LtrfSS.** offence to the pope. The power which the 
totants. Germans had assumed of appointing their own 
divines to examine and determine matters of contro- 
versy, he considered as a dangerous invasion of his 
rights ; the renewing of their ancient proposal concern- 
ing a national synod, which had been so often rejected 
by him and his predecessors, appeared extremely un- 
dutiful ; but the bare mention of allowing a diet, com- 
posed chiefly of laymen, to pass judgment with rc.spect 
to articles of faith, was deemed no less criminal and 
profane, than the worst of those heresies which they 
seemed zealous to suppress. On the other hand, the 
Protestants were no less dissatisfied with a recess, that 
considerably abridged the liberty which they enjoyed 

Ch*rie. at that time. As they murmured loudly against 

eourtt the Charles, unw'illing to leave any seeds of 
SST" discontent in the empire, granted them a pri- 
vate declaration in the most ample terms, exempti^ 
them from whatever they thought oppressive or in- 
jurious in the recess, and ascertaining to them the full 

'SMdw, Str, fce. roUl*. I. i». v P- •*' •• 
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possession of all the privileges which they had. ever 
enjoyed.* . . 

AffUnof Extraordinary as these concessions may ap- 
Hungwy. pear, the situation of the emperor’s affairs' at 
this juncture made it necessary for him to grant them. 
He foresaw a rupture with France to be not only un- 
avoidable, but near at hand, and durst not give any such 
cause of disgust or fear to the Protestants, as might 
force them, in self-defence, to court the protection of 
the French king, from whom, at present, they were 
much alienated. The rapid pro^ss of the Turks in 
Hungary, was a more powerful and urgetit motive to 
that moderation which Charles discovered. A g^eat 
revolution had happened in that kingdom ; John Zapol 
Scsepus having chosen, as has been related, rather to 
possess a tributary kingdom, than to renounce the royal 
dignity to which he had been accustomed, had, by the 
assistance of his mighty protector Solyman, wrested 
from Ferdinand a great part of the country, and left him 
only the precarious possession of the rest But being 
a prince ‘of pacific qualities, the frequent attempts of 
Ferdinand, or of his partisans among the Hungarians, 
to recover what they had lost, greatly disquieted him ; 
and the necessity oh these pccasions of calling in the 
Turks, whom he considered and felt to be his masters 
rather than auxiliaries, was hardly less mortifying. In 
order, therefore, to avoid these distresses, as well as to 
secure quiet and leisure for cultivating the arts and en- 

A D 1635 1“ which he delighted, he se- 

' credy came to an agreement with his competitor, 
on this condition : — ^That Ferdinand should acknow.- 
ledge him as king of Hungaiy, and leave him, during 
life, the* unmolested possession of that part of the king- 
dom now in his power but that, upon his demise, the 
sole right of the whole should devolve upon Ferdinand.'' 

• ' 4 ' 

■ Skid. <85: Seckcad. 366. Donuiit Corpi'Diplom. k. p. ii. p. f 10. 
k lituaobiidii Hiit. Rung. lib. xii. p. 133. 
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As John had never been married, and was then far ad- 
vanced in life, the terms of the contract seemed very 
favourable to Ferdinand. But^ soon after, some of the 
Hungarian nobles, solicitous to prevent a foreigner from 
ascending their throne, prevailed on John to put an end 
to along celibacy, by marrying Isabella, the daughter of 
Death of Sigismond, king of Poland. John had the satis- 
if ml?* faction, before his death, which happened w ithin 
8^7* less than a year a^r his marriage, to see a son 
bom to inherit his kingdom. Tohim, without regarding 
his trea^ with Ferdinand, which he considered, no 
doubt, as void, upon an event not foreseen when it was 
concluded, he bequeathed his crown ; appointing the 
queen and George Martinuza, bishop of Waradin, 
guardians of his son, and regents of the kingdom. Tlte 
greater part of the Hungarians immediately acknow- 
ledged the young prince as king, to whom, in memory 
of the founder of their monarchy, they gave tlie name of 
Stephen.' 

reidiiund'f Ferdinand, though extremely disconcerted by 

this unexpected event, resolved not to abandon 
crown. the kingdom which he flattered himself witli 
having acquired by his compact witli John. He sent 
ambassadors to the queen to claim possession, and to 
ofier the province of Xransylvania as a settlement for 
her son, preparing, at the same time, to assert his right 
by force of arms.. But John had committed the care of 
his son to persons who had too much spirit to give up 
the crown tamely, and who possessed abilities sufficient 
to defend it. The queen, to all the address peculiar to 
her own sex, added a masculine courage, ambition and 
.Chvuieft* magnanimity. Martinuzzi, who had raised 
himself from the lowest rank in life to his pre- 
sent dignity, was one of those extraordinary 
men, who, by tlie extent as well as variety of tlicir ta- 
lents, are fitted to act a superior part in bustling and 

) Jorii Hht. Lib. xxsix. p. S3I), 
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factious times. la discha^ing the functions of bis-ec- 
clesiastical c^ce, he put on the semblance of an humble 
and austere sanctity. In civil transactions he discovered 
industry, dexterity, and boldness. - During war he laid 
aside the cassock, and appeared.bn horseback with his 
scimitar and buckler, as active, as ostentatious, and as 
gallant, as any of his countrymen. Amidst all these 
different and contradictory forms which he could assume;' 
an insatiable desire of dominion and authority was con- 
spicuous. From such persons it was obvious what an- 
swer Ferdinand had to expect. He soon perceived that 
he must depend on arms alone for recovering Hung^ary. 
Having levied, for this purpose, a considerable body 
of Qermans, whom his partisans among the Hungarians 
joined with their vassals, he ordered them to march into 
that part of the kingdom which adheredi to Stephen. 
Martinuzti, unable to make head against such a power- 
ful army in the field,, satisfied himself with holding out 
the towns, all of which, especially Buda, the place of 
greatest consequence, he provided with every thing ne- 
caiii in cessary for defence ; and, in the mean time, he 
tiie Turks. sQtit ambasudors to Solyman, beseeching him 
to extend towards the son the same imperial protection 
which had so long maintained the father on his throne. 
Thh sultan, though Ferdinand used bis utmost endea- 
vours to thwart this negotiation, and even offered to 
accept of the Hun^rian crown on the same ignomini- 
ous condition of paying ’tribute to the Ottoman Porte, 
by which John had held it, saw such prospects of advan- 
tage from espousing the interest of the young king, that 
he instantly promised him hisprotection ; and command- 
ing one army to advance forthwith towards Hungary, 
he himself followed with another. Meanwhile the Ger- 
mans, hoping to terminate the war by the reduction of 
a city in which the king and bis motiier were shut up, 
had formed the siege of Buda. Martinuzzi, having 
drawn thither the strength of the Hungarian nobilify. 
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defended the town with such courage and skill, as al- 
lowed the Turkish forces time to come up to its relief. 
They instantly attacked the Germans, weakened by fa- 
tigue, diseases, and desertion, and defeated them with 
great slaughter.^ 

soiyman’i Solyman soon after joined his victorious 
WM oral troops, and being weary of so many expensive 
' expeditions undertaken in defence of dominion.^ 
which were not -his own, or being unable to resist this 
alluring opportunity of seizing a kingdom, while pos- 
sessed by an infant, under the guardianship of a woman 
and a priest, he allowed interested considerations to tri- 
umphwith too much facility over the principles of honour 
and the sentiments of humanity. What he planned 
ungenerously, he obtained by fraud. Having pre%'ailed 
on the queen to send her son, whom he pretended to 
be desirous of seeing, into his camp, and having, at the 
same time, invited the chief of the nobility to an enter- 
tainment there, while they, suspecting no treachery, 
gave themselves up to the mirth and jollity of the feast, 
a select band of troops, by the sultan's orders, seized 
one of the gates of Buda. Being.thus masterof the ca- 
pital, of the king’s person, and of the leading men among 
the nobles, he gave orders to conduct the queen, together 
with her son, to Transylvania, which province la? allott- 
ed to them, and appointing a bashaw to [)rcsidc in Buda 
with a large body of soldiers, annexed Hungary to the 
Ottoman empire. The tears and complaints of the un- 
happy queen had no influence to change his purpose, 
nor could hfartinuzzi either resist his absolute and un- 
controllable command, or prevail on him to recall it.* 

F rd-n«nd’i ®®fo*'® account of this violout usurpation 
overioretio reached Ferdinand, he was so unlucky as to 
suijrman. dispatched other ambassadors to Solyman 

with a fresh representation of his right to the crown of 

^.UuA Hikt. Hang. lib. xi». p- 
» Ibid. rib. lb. p. 56. Jovu Hirtor. lib. i*i«. p. f4T6,«cc 
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Hungaiy, as well as a renewal of his former overture to 
hold die kingdom of the Ottoman Porte, and to pay for 
it an annual tribute. This ill-timed proposal was re- 
jected with scorn. The sultan, dated with success, and 
thinking that he might prescribe what terms he pleased 
to a prince who voluntarily proffered conditions so un- 
becoming his own dignity, declared that he would not 
suspend the operations of war, unless Ferdinand in- 
stancy evacuated all the towns which -he still held in 
Hungary, and consented to the imposition of a tribute 
upon Austria, in order to reimburse the sums which his 
presumptuous invasion of Hungary had obliged the 
Ottoman Porte to expend in defence of that kingdom.'" 

In this state were the affairs of Hungary. As the 
unfortunate events there had either happened before 
the dissolution of the diet of Ratisbon, or were dreaded 
at that time, Charles saw the danger of irritating and 
inflaming the minds of the Germans, while a formida- 
ble enemy was ready to break into the empire; and 
perceived that he could not expect any vigorous assist- 
ance either towards the recovery of Hungary, or the 
defence of the Austrian frontier, unless he courted and 
satisfied the Protestants. By the concessions which 
have been mentioned, he gained tlxis point, and such 
liberal supplies both of men and money were voted for 
carrying on. the war against the Turks, as left him un- 
der little anxiety about the security of Germany dur- 
ing the next campaign.” 

Enperor Immediately upon the conclusion of the diet, 
Tbiuitti;. emperor set out for Italy. As he passed 
through Lucca he had a short interview with the pope ; 
but nothing could be concluded concerning the proper 
method of composing the religious disputes in Germany, 
between two princes, urhose views and interests with 
regard to tbat matter were at this juncture so opposite. 
The pope's endeavours to remove the causes of discord 
■ lihMmluiai Utt Haag* Ob- xiv. p, iss. 


■Slcbl.t83. 
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between Charles and Francis, and to extinguish those 
mutual animosities which threatened to break out sud* 
denly into open hostility, were not more successful. 
Hisexpe- The empefor's thoughts were bent so entirely, 
^p"„",,^i.at that time, on the great enterprise which he 
giers, mil conceiled anainst Alffiers, that he listened 

motives ” ^ , 

of it- with little attention to the popes schemes or 
overtures, and hastened to join his army and fleet." 

Algiers still continued in that state of dependence on 
the Turkish empire to which Barbarossa had subjected 
it. Ever since he, as captain bashaw, commanded the 
Ottoman fleet, Algiers had been governed by Hasceii- 
Aga, a renegade eunuch, who, by passing through 
every station in the corsair s service, had acquired such 
experience in war, that he was well fitted for a station 
which required a man of tried and daring courage, 
llascen, in order to shew how well he deserved that 
dignity, carried on his piratical depredation.n against 
the Christian states with amazing activity, and outdid, 
if possible, Barbarossa himself in boldness and cruelty. 
The commerce of the Mediterranean was greatly inter- 
rupted by his cruisers, and such frequent alarm.s given 
to the coast of Spain, that there was a necessity of 
erecting watch-towers at proper distances, and of keep- 
ing guards constantly on foot, in order to descry the 
approach of his squadrons, and to protect the inhabi- 
tants from their descents.'' Of this the emperor had 
received repeated and clamorous complaints from his 
subjects, who represented it as an enterprise correspond- 
ing to his power, and becoming his humanity, to re- 
duce Algiers, which, since the conquest of Tunis, was 
the common receptacle of all the freebooters; and to 
exterminate that lawless race, the im|)lacablc enemies 
of the Christian name. Moved partly by their entrea- 
ties, and partly allured by the hope of adding to the 
glory which he had acquired by his last expedition into 

• Sandox. Hi»t loni. ii m. * J®*“ *• *>• P- *“• 
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. Afiica, Charles, before he left Madrid, in his way to 
the Low Countries, had iraued orders both in Spain and 

. Italy to prepare a fleet and army for thia purpose. No 

.. change in circuinstances, since that time, could divert 
him from this resolution, or prevail on him to turn his 
arms towards Hungary ; 'though the success of the 
Turks in that counby seemed more immediately to re- 
quire hispresence there ; though many of his inost faith- 
ful adherents in Germany urged that the defence of the 
empire ought to be his first and peculiar care; though 
such as bore him no good-will ridiculed his preposte- 
rous conduct in flying from an enemy almost at hand, 
that he might go in quest of a remote and more ignoble 
foe. But to attack the sultan in Hungary, how splen- 
did soever that measure might appear, was an under- 
taking which exceeded his power, and was not consis- 
tent with his interest To . draw troops out of Spain or 
Italy, to march them into a country so distant as Hun- 
gaiy, to provide the vast apparatus necessary for trans- 
porting thither the artillery, ammunition, and baggage 
of a regular army, and to push the war in that quarter, 
where there was little prospect of bringing it to an issue 
during several campaigns, were undertakings so expen- 
sive and unwieldy as did not correspond with the low 
condition of the emperor’s treasury. While his princi- 
pal force was thus employed, his dominions in Italy and 
the Low Countries must have lain open to the French 
king, who would not have allowed such a favourable 
opportunity of attacking them to unimproved. 
Whereas tl^e African expedition, the preparations for 
which wete already finished, and almost the whole ex- 
pense of it defrayed,’ would depend upon a single ef- 
fort ; and besides the security and satisfaction which 
the success M it must give his subjects, would detain 
him during so short a space, that Francis could hardly 
take advantage of his absence, to invade his dominions 
in Europe. 
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HU piepa- On all these accounts, Charles adhered to his 
first plan, and with such detcrniined obstinacy, 
that he paid no regard to the pope, who advised, or to ■ 
Andrew Doria, who conjured him not to expose his 
whole armament to almost unavoidable destruction, by 
venturing to approach the dangerous coast of Algiers 
at such an advanced season of the year, and when the 
autumnal winds were so violent. Having embarked on 
board Doria’s galleys at Porto Venere in the Genoese 
territories, he soon, found that this experienced sailor 
had not Judged wrong concerning the element with 
which he was so well acquainted; for such a storm 
arose that it was with the utmost difficulty and danger 
he reached Sardinia, the place of general rendezvous. 
But as his courage was undaunted, and his*teraper often 
inflexible, neither the remonstrances of the pope ancl 
Doria, nor the danger to which he had already been 
exposed by disregarding their advice, had any other 
effect than to confirm him in his fatal resolution. The 
force, indeed, which he had collected was such as might 
have inspired a prince less adventurous, and lc.«s confi- 
dent in his own schemes, with the most sanguine hopes 
of success. It consisted of twenty thousand foot, and 
two thousand horse, Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, 
mostly veterans, together with three thousand volun- 
teers, the flower of the Spanish and Italian nobility, 
fond of paying court' to the emperor by attending him 
in bis favourite expedition, and eager to share in the 
glory which they believed he was going to reap ; to 
these were added a thousand soldiers sent from JVIulta 
by the order of St John, led by a hundred of its mo«<t 
. gallant knights. 

Lands in The voyage from Majorca to the African 
coast, was not less tedious, or full of hazard, 
than that which he had just finished. When he ap- 
proached the land, the rdl of the sea, and vehemence 
of the winds, would not permit the troops to disem- 
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bark. But at last, the emperor, seizing a favourable 
opportunity, landed them -without opposition, not far 
from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards the 
town. To oppoBc^.this mighty^ army, Hascen had only 
eight hundred Turks, and five thousand Moors, partly 
natives of Africa, and partly refugees from Granada. 
He returned, ho-wever, a fierce and haughty answer 
when summoned to surrender. But with such a hand- 
ful of soldiers, neither his desperate courage, nor con- 
summate skill in war, could have long resisted forces 
superior to those which had defeated Barbarossa at the 
head sixty thousand men, and which had reduced 
Tunis, in spite of all his endeavours to save it. 

The di^ Bui how far soever the emperor might think 
himself beyond the reach of any danger- from 
the enemy, he was suddenly exposed to a more 
dreadful calamity, and one against which human pru- 
dence and human efforts availed nothing. Offthe second 
day after his landing, and before he had time for any 
thing but to disperse some light-armed Arabs who mo- 
lested his troops on their march, the clouds began to 
gather, and tlie heavens to appear with a fierce and 
threatening aspect Towards evening, rain began to fall, 
accompanied with violent wind ; and the rage of the tem- 
pest increasing during the night, the soldiers, who had 
brought nothing ashore but their arms, remained ex- 
posed to all its fury, without tents, or shelter, or cover 
of any kind. The ground was soon so wet that they 
could not lie down on it; their camp, being in a low 
situation, was overflowed wi& water, and they sunk at 
every step to the ancles in mud; while the wind blew 
with such impetuosity, that, to prevent their falling 
they were obliged to thrust their spears into the ground, 
and to support themselves by . taking hold of them. 
Hascen wu too -vigilant an officer^to allow an' enemy 
in such distil to- remain j^nmolesled. About the dawn 
of-'-momingj he saUied but- with soldiers, who, having 
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been screened from the storm under their own roofs, 
were fresh and vigorous. A body of Italians, who were 
stationed nearest the city, dispirited and benumbed 
with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. The 
troops at the post behind them discovered greater cou- 
rage; but as the rain had extinguished their matches, 
and wet their powder, their musketS were useless, and 
having scarcely strengtli to handle their other arms, 
they were soon thrown into confusion. Almost the 
whole army, with the emperor himself in person, was 
obliged to advance, before the enemy could be re- 
pulsed, who, after spreading such general consterna- 
tion, and killing a considerable number of men, retired 
at last in good order. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this lo8.s 
And Beet danger were quickly obliterated by a more 
dreadful as well as affecting spectacle. It was now 
broad day 5 the hurricane had abated nothing of its vio- 
lence, and the sea appeared agitated with all the rage 
of which that destructive element is capable ; all the 
ships, on which alone the whole army knew that their 
safety and subsistence depended, were seen drivi'ii fivjin 
their anchors, some dashing against each otlicr, some 
beat to pieces on the rocks, many forced ashore, and not 
a few sinking in the waves. In less than an hour fifteen 
ships of war, and a hundred and forty transports with 
eight thousand men, perished ; and such of the unhappy 
crews as escaped the fury of the sea, were murdered 
without mercy by the Arabs, as soon as they reached 
land. The emperor stood in silent anguish and asto- 
nishment beholding this fatal event, which at once 
J[>lasted all his hopes of success, and buried in the depths 
the vast stores which he had provided, as well for 
annbying the.enemv, as for subsisting his own troops. 
He had it not in bw power to aflbrd them any other 
assistance or relief than by sending some troops to drive 
away the Arabs, and tiuts delivering a few who were so 
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forteaateas to getasboro from the cruel fate which dieir 
cothpaiiions had mdt wilh. At last the wind began to 
fall,' ud tb give sdtne Hbpes that'as many'ships might 
escape* u would sufficient'to save the aimy, from 
pefi ^ ng ^ feiali^'gnd transport thembaj^to Europe. 
But these^are ^j^^ope8 ; -the^aj>proBch of evening 
covered tmaeawi^ ‘^arkness vand it bfing, impossible 
aboard 'the shipaWhich had outtivsed the 
-sto^^ to aeild an^ intell^nee to; their companions who 
We^'adiore,‘^ey remuned during the night in 'all the 
anguish of suspense and uUcertaiiify. )Kilat day a boat 
dispalMed.!:^ Doria, made shift to teaeh land, with 
infoiyflti<^j-|0iSit having withered out^^^ storm, to 
whieh^vutiag fifty ‘years’ knowledge of sea, he had 
neSSjfr se^ any equdlt. in .fierceness and horror^ he had 
found it necessary to bear away wifii h&shattered ships 
to Gape Metafuz, He advised ^ emperor,' as the ..face 
of tlm sky was 'stilllowering and^l^pestudas, to march 
with all speed to that p}ttof,*whe!p the tooops could rp> 
embark with greatec'ease. 

Obliged - Whatever olimfort ', jthis ,in1blligence afforded 
teieucM. Chtfles, from being a8sh)M:that p^ of ^is fleet 
had’escsp^,.wa8 halanceilshy die new cVgs . and per- 
, plexity it invcfived him wifli . rt|^ to his 

arrny^. liftlptjgWas atleaSt three days’ maton fjvnn his 
present the provisions which he had^J^ught 

inshore at-nmiwt j|pdh|g.:w«reJh^c^psnpBg j bis sol- 
die^wora oo^ptito fkl%^e,1ifei^«^|^ aiUe ftic such 
a inw^.evenrin^-finendlii.cojunlry alld'heing dispi- 
rited by^ Bjucee^ien <ff hai^dehipB, wluq|i victory itself 
woi^d luB.^ ^fendered tolcfs^^, fliey werp in 

no condmop.! unJugO. to^. But the situation 
of th%jp>yif1!l»^«fdt>W 0i»ewtt<?»t for 

cBSuk. ,1^ey were fjlpg^tl^^ the 

wowidcq^[h<t to the 

y^goi^ were statumcd 
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in the front and rear. Then the sad elfccts of what 
they had suffered began to appear more manifestly than 
ever, and new calamities were added to all those which 
they had already endured. Some could hardly bear the 
weight of their arms; others, spent w'ith the toil of 
forcing their way through deep and almost impassable 
roads, sunk down and died ; many perished by fantinc, 
as the whole army subsisted chiefly on roots and berries, 
or the flesh of horses, killed by the emperor's order, anti 
distributed among the several battalions ; many were 
drowned in brooks ; which were swoln so much by the 
excessive rains, that in passing them they waded up to 
the chin ; not a few were killed by tlie enemy, who, 
during the greatest part of tlieir retreat, alarmed, ha- 
rassed, and annoyed them night and day. At last they 
arrived at Metafuz ; and the weather being now so calm 
as to restore their communication with the fleet, they 
were supplied witli plenty of provisions, and cheered 
with the prospect of safety. 

During this dreadful series of calamities, tlie 
tode^*' emperor discovered great qualities, many of 
which a long-continued flow of prosperity had 
scarcely afforded him an opportunity of displaying. 
He appeared conspicuous for firmness and coastancy of 
spirit, for magnanimity, fortitude, humanity, and com- 
passion. He endured as great hardships as the meane.st 
soldier ; he exposed his own person wherever danger 
threatened ; he encouraged the desiwnding; visited the 
sick and wounded : and animated all by his words and 
example. When the army embarked, be was among 
the last who left the shore, although a body of Arabs 
hovered at no great distance, ready to fall on the rear. 
By these virtues, Charles atoned, in some deggee, for 
his obstinacy and presumption in undertaking an ex- 
pedition so fatal to his subjects. 

Betaru Calamities which attended ffiis unfortu- 

to Europe, nate enterprise did not end here ; for no sooner 
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were the forces got on board, than a new storm arising, 
though less furious than the former, scattered the fleet, 
and obliged them, separately, to make towards such 
ports in Spain or Italy as they could first reach ; thus 
spreading the account of their disasters, with all the 
circumstances of aggravation and horror, which their 
imagination, still under the influence of fear, suggested. 
The emperor himself, after escaping great dangers, and 
Dec. 2. forced into the port of Bugia in Africa, 

where he was obliged by contrary winds to re- 
main several weeks, arrived at last in Spain, in a con- 
dition very different from that in which he had returned 
from his former expedition against the infidels.^ 

* Carol. V. Kxpeditio ad Argjriftin, per Nicolaum Villagnonem Eipiiteni Ulio- 
diiini, ap. Scardiiim, v. ii. Jovii Hist. I. xl. p. &c. Vera y Zuniga Vidu 

dt: Carlos V. p. 83. Saiidov. llistor. ii. 299, &c. 
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